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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 



To GEoaoE W. Peck, 

OolXrnor of the State of Wistxmsin: 

Sir:— I have the honor of presenting to you the twenty-first annual »ol- 
nme of transactions of the Wiscoosin State Horticultural Society, contain- 
ing full accounts of the receipts and expenditures of the society for the 
year 1890, together nith reportsof the proceedings of the annual and semi- 
Annual meeting, embracing papers read and discuasions thereon. 

Believing that this society is doing good work not only for the pomology 
of our state, but also in directing thought to the adornment of public and 
private grounda, 

I have the pleasure of subscribing myself. 

Respectfully yours, 

B. S. HOXIE. 
Secretary Wisconsin State Horticultural Society. 
EvAKsviLLE, Wis., Apr, 28, 1881. 
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Wisconsin State Horticultural Society. 



AD INTERIM COMMITTEB. 

It is eamestlf hoped and ejcpected, that each member of this committee 
TFill be present at our next annual meeting, and be prepared to report on 
the horticultural aspects in the several divisions of our state. Let theee 
reports embrace notes, obeercations, and suggestions, for the benefit of 
Wisconsin Horticulture. If not convenient to attend, please send in jour 
report previous to the annual meeting, which will be the first week in 
February. 



Geo. P. Pefler, Pewaitkee, 
Daniel Huntley. Appleton, 
Fred. Harden, Weyauwega, 
M. Gibbons, Berlin, 
A. L. Hatch, Ithaca, 
Delbert Utter, Caldwell, 
Mr. Davenport, Aurora ville, 
H. Oilmore, Cleorgetown, 
Wm. Toole, Baraboo, 



D. C. Converse, Ft. Atkinson, 
Warren Gray, Darlington, 
Geo.' J. Kellogg, Janesville, 
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Daniel Williams, Summit, 
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Cyrus Church, Walworth. 
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FRUIT LISr. 



APPLES.* 

Five Hardiest Varieties for Northern Wisconsin — Oldenburg, HcMann's 
White, Hibernal, Wealthy and Tetofski. 

Tenbest adapted varieties — Hardiness, prodTmtiveness andquality taken 
into consideration — Oldenburg, Wealthy, Fameuse, Tallman Sweet, Wolf 
River, McManu's White, Yellow Transparent, Hibernal, LoQKfield and 
Newel's Winter. 

Additional list for special locations — Tetofski, Red Astrachan, St. 
Lawrence, Fall Orange, Fall Spitzenburg, Alexander. Utter, Westfield, 
Willow Twigg, Gblden Russet, Walbridf;e, Pewabkee, Haaa, Plumb's Cider, 
Roman Stem, Transparent, and R«pka Melenka, with Windsor for trial. 

CRAB APPLES. 

Fimr hardiest and best — Transcendent, Hyslop, Martha, and Sweet 

Russet. 

-JbrffeneraicuIHiwiion— Whitney No. 30, Gibb, Hjslop, Sweet Russet, 

Transcendent, Martha, Novelty and Spitzenburg. 

' Note. — Tbe question o[ adaptaClon of varietieH is one bo l&rfely dependent upon local 
conditioDS of BOil. eleiMloa and aspect, that a general list will not ansirer fully the wanta 
of every plaater, and at best can only l>e a general guide in the selection of Tarietles. 

For more specific directions, the roltowiag ruiee are furnished by the committee choeen 
tor this purpose; 

1. Locations comparatively elevated and well dmlued, with a cool nortbem aspect and 
11 meatAue clay soil, not very rich, may eitend the general list named above to on ladeQnite 
extent, witb fair prospect of success In southern and eastern districts of the state. But 
for warm, sheltered location and rich soils, which induce a great growth, no section of our 
state caa safely plant other than those varieties known to be extremely hardy. 

2. Tbe best guide In the selection of varieties Is for each to plant largely ot such varie- 
ties as are found successful in locations similar to CbaC each must plant upon. For all un- 
favorable locations, and extreme northern districts, only the most hardy, well tried apples 
of the Boaalan or Siberian types should be chosnn (or general planting. ' 

S. In the eilreme northern districts, only the crown of the hills flhould be chosen (or the 
orchard, with a Arm soil and porous subsoil, and if these materials are wanting naturally 
they shotJd be supplied artificially. 

4. Better plant but fevr varieties. 
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STRAWBERRIES. 

For general cultivation — ^ Wilson, Crescent, Jessie, Bubach, WarGeld, 
Haverland and Captain Jack. 
For light or sandy soil — Creacflnt, Wilson, Manchester and Warfleld. 
Jbi- trial — Oandjr, Miohels Early and Parker Earle. 

GRAPES. 

For general cuIMuoKon — Moor'a Early, Worden, Concord, Delaware, 
Brighton and Telegraph. 

Frosty and unfavorable localities— Janesville, Moor's Early, Victor and 
Ulsters. 

For trial — Niagara, Lady, Wyoming, Lindley, Vergennes, Massoit, 
Wilder, Conquorer and Black Hawk. 

BLACE RASPBERRIES. 

For general cultivation —Gregg, Ohio, Souhegan, Nemaha; recommend 
with winter proteclion. Ohio may do without protection. 
For trial —Johnson's Sweet. 



RED RASPBERRIES. 

For general euttivation — Cuthbert, Turner, Brandy wine and Shaffer's 
Marlboro, with winter protection. Turner may do without protection. 
Uolden Qneen for trial. 

BLACKBERRIES. 

J'orgCTieralcitWitiafiott—Snyder.Stone's Hardy, Ancient Briton. (Win- 
ter protection is recommended for all.] 

For trial — Taylor, Bartel's Dewberry on clay soils and Lucretia. {Win- 
ter protection is recommended for all.) 



New sorts for trial — Bessimianlia, Galtovaka. 

Moat likely to succeed — Flemish Beauty. 

I\>r trial in the lake shore regions — Ananas d'^t^, Early Bergamont, 
Bartlett, Ononda^ (Swan's Orange), Seckle, Winter, Nelis, Clapp's Favor- 
ite, Beurrfe d' Anjou, Dsynn^ d'£t6. 
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Wisconsin State Horticultural Society. 



PLUMS. 

For general euUivalioa — De Sota. 

Ftyr ^aeeiaXlooctlitiet — Lombard, Imperial Gage, Yellow Egg (jfognum 
Dnane'e Purple. 
For trial —Cheiaej, KollingBtone, Wolf. 



For general cultivation— ^lag'ti^'U.oreWo.'Extlj and Late Richmonds. 
Trial — Wragg, Oetbeira and Bessarabian. 



CURRANTS. 

Bed Dutch, White Dutch, Whit« Grape, Victoria, Fay's Prolific, Albert, 
Holland and Lees. 
Fay for trial. 

GOOSEBERRIEa. 

Houghton, Downing, American Cluster, Smith's and Industry for trial. 
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TfiEES AND SHRUBS RECOMMENDED. 



EVERGREENS. 



For General Planting — in order named : White Pine, Norway Spruce, 
"White Spruce, Arbor Vitot, Balaam Fir, Austrian Pine, Scotch Pine. 

For Ornamental Planting — in order named; Hemlock, Red Cedai, 
Siberian Arbor Vitie, Dwarf Pine, Bed or Norway Pine. 

DECIDUOUS TREES. 

For Timber — Vthite Ash, Black Walnut. Hickory, Black Cherry, 
Butternut, White Oak, European Ejarch, American Larch. 

Street Shade Trees — White Elm, Hard Maple, BoGswood or Linden, 
Afhleaf Maple {Acer Negundo), Norway Maple, Hackberry. 

For Lawn Planting — WeepinR Cut leaved Birch, American Mountain 
Ash, Green Ash, Horao Cheetnut, European Mountain Ash, Wisconsin 
Weeping Willow, Oak-leaved Mountain Ash, White Birch, Weeping 
Goldev-barked Ash, Weeping Mountain Ash, Weeping Poplar. 

ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS. 

Hardy Shrubs — Snowball, Syrloga, Upright Honeysuckle, European 
Strawberry Tree, Fringe or Smoke Tree, Purple-leaved Barbary; Lilac, 
White, Purple and Persian; Black Alder; Nine Bark. 

Balf Hardy Shndis — Deutzia {Oracilis}, Weigelia (Rosea), Flowering 
Almond, red and white; 8pirea, Prunifolia and others, Flowering Quince, 
Gut-leaved Sumac, Hydrangea Grandiflora. 

Climbers — American Ivy (Ampelopsis quinquefolia). Scarlet Honey- 
suckle (Lonicera Sempervirene), Fragrant Honeysuckle (Lonieera Jack- 
manni), Virgin's Bower (Clematis Virginiana), Climbing Bitter Sweet 
and Ampelopsis Veitchii. 

ROSES (with protection). 

Clintbers — Queen of the Prairie, Gem of the Prairie, Baltimore Belle. 
Moss Roses — Princess Ad ei lade, Luxembourg and others. 
Hybrid and June Rosea — Persian, Yellow Harrison, Madam Plantier, 
General Jacqueminot, La France, General Washington. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS. 

A» amended February, 1885. 



CONSTITUTION. 



Abticle I. This eociety ehall be koown as the Wisconsin State Horti- 
cultural Society. 

Abticle II. Its object ahall be the advancement of the art and ecience 
of horticulture throughout the state. 

AsTici.E III. It members shall consist of annual members, paying an 
annual fee of one dollar, which shall entitle the wife of such member to 
the privileges of full membership; of aecrelaries of local horticultural 
societies reporting to the state society, who shall be considered members 
ex-ojfieio; of life members, paying a fee of t«n dollars at one time; of hon- 
orary life members, who shall be distinguished for merit in horticultural 
and kindred sciences, or wiio shall confer any particular benefit upon the 
society; and honorary annual members, who may, by vote, be invited to 
participate in the proceedings of the society. 

Articlb IV. Its officers sliall consist of a President, Vice-President, 
Recording Secretary, Corresponding Secretary, Treasurer, Superintendent, 
and an Executive Board, consisting of the foregoing officers and additional 
members, one from each congressional district of the stat«, five of whom 
shall constitute a quorum at any of its meetings. In addition to the fore- 
going officers, the pi esidents of all local horticultural societies reporting to 
this society sliall be deemed honorary members and ex-offleio vice-preeidents 
of this society. All officers shall be elected by ballot, and shall hold their 
office for one year thereafter, and until their successoTS are elected; pro- 
Tided, the additional executive members may be elected by the county or 
local horticultural societies of their respective districts. 

Articlb V. The society shall hold Its annual meeting for the election of 
officers, commencing on the first Monday in February. It may also hold a 
meeting in December of each year, al such place and time as may be de- 
cided upon by the society, or the executive committee for the exhibition of 
fruit and for discussions, and such other meeting for discussions and 
exhibitions as the executvie committee may direct, at such time and place 
as the executive board shall designate. 

Abticlb VI. This constitution, with the accompanying by-laws, may 
be amended at any regular meeting, by a two-thirds vote of the members 
present. 
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BY-LAWS. 

I. The preeideut ahall preaide at meetinga, itnd with the advice of the 
recording eecretarj, call all meetitigfi of the society, and have general eu- 
pervision of the affaire of the society, and ahall deliver an annual address 
upon some snbject connected with horticulture. 

n. The vice-president shall act in the absence or disability' of the presi- 
dent, and perform the duties of the chief officer. 

III. The secretary shall attend to all the correspondence, shall record 
the prooeedii^« of the society, preserve all papers belonging tp the same, 
and superintend the publication of its reports. He shall also present a 
detailed report of the affairs of the society, at its annual meeting. He 
shall also endeavor to secure reports from the various committees, and 
from local societies of the condition and progress of horticulture in the 
various districts of the state, and report the same to the society. It shall 
be the duty of the secretary to make an annual report to the governor of 
the state, of the transactions of the society, according to the provisions of 
the statutes for state reports. 

IV. The treasurer shall keep an account of all moneys belonging to the 
society, and disburse the same on the written order of the president, coun- 
tersigned by the secretary, and shall make an annual report of the receipts 
and disbursements, and furnish the secretary witb a copy of the same, on 
or before the first day of the annual meeting. The treasurer elect shall, 
before entering upon the discharge of the d'lties of his office, give good 
and sufficient bonds, for the faithful performance of his duties, subject to 
the approval of the executive committ«e. 

V. The executive board may, subject to the approval of the society, 
manage all its affairs and fill vacancies in the board of officers; three of 
their number, as designated by the president, shall constitute a finance 



YI. It shall be the duty of the finance committee to settle with the 
treasurer, and to examine and report upon all the bills or claims against 
the society which may have been presented and referred to them. 

VII. The standing committees of this society shall be as follows: 1st, 
Committee on Finance, consisting of three members; 3d, Committee on 
Nomenclature and New Fruite, consisting of three members; 8d, Commit- 
tee on Ubservation, as now provided. Said committee to be appointed an- 
nually by the executive committee of the society. 
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ACT OF RE-ORCfANIZATION, 



AND LAWS KELATDta TO THE 



STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 



Craptbk 151, Laws of 1879, As Amended by Chapter 14, Laws of 1887. 



unittee of the Wisconsiii State Horticnl- 
tural Society, shall hereafter conaiBt of the president, secretory and treas- 
urer of said society, and of one member from each congressional distriot 
of the state, said members from the coOKreesional districts to be chosen 
annually by the county and local horticultural societies in the respective 
districts. 

Section S. The present officers and executive committee of said society 
shall hold their respective offices until the Tuesday nest succeeding the 
first Monday iu February, 1880, and until their successors are appointed . 

Section 3. It shall be the duty of said society to aid in the formation 
and maintenance of county and local horticultural societies, to promote 
the horticultural interests of the state by the holding of meetings for dis- 
cussion; by the collection and dissemination of valuable information in re- 
gard to the cultivation of fruits, flowers and trees adapted to our soil and 
climate, and in every proper way to advance the fruit and tree growing 
interest of the state. 

Section 4. The annual meeting of the society for the election of its 
officers, the transaction of general business, and the consideration of ques- 
tions pertaining to horticulture, shall be held at such time and place as 
may be determined at the last preceding annual meeting. In case of the 
failure of such meeting to so determine, the executive board may call 
such meeting by giving at least thirty days' notice to each member of the 
society. 

Section 5. All vacancies in the offices of said society may be filled by 
the executive committee; and should there be a failure to elect a member 
of the executive committee in any district, the vacancy may be filled by a 
two-thirds vote of the members of the society present at any regularly ap- 
pointed meeting. 

Section 6. It shall be the duty of the secretary of said society to make 
an annual report to the governor of the state of the transactions of the 
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Act of Reoeqanization. 13 

aooietj, including aa itemized acooant of all money expended during the 
j'ear, in addition to such matters aa are nowiipeoified in the law relating to 
the same. 

CHAPTKR"52a, Laws of 1886. 

SEOnos 5. And further, there shall be printed annually upon the ap- 
proval and order of the commissioners of public printing, ten thousand 
copies of the transactions of the Wisconsin State Agricultural Society, the 
same to embrace the reports of the county aud other agricultural societies, 
and such matters pertaining to the agricultural industries of the state as 
shall be deemed important, provided the whole number of printed pages 
shall not exceed four hundred. Seven thousand copies of the transactions 
of the Wisconsin State Horticultural Society, the same to embrace such 
abstracts of reports of county and other horticultural societies, and such 
matters pertaining to the horticultural interests of the state as shall be 
deemed important, provided that the whole number of printed pages shall 
nut exceed two hundred. Eight thousand copies of the transactions of the 
State Dairymen's Association, the same to embrace such other matters 
pertaining to the dairy interests of the state as shall be deemed essential, 
provided that the whole number of printed pages shall not exceed two 
hundred. Twelve thousand copies of the report of the Agricultural Ex- 
periment station of the State University, provided that the whole number 
of printed pages shall not exceed two hundred and fifty. Two thousand 
copies of each of said reports to be bound separately in cloth, all' others 
singly in paper. 

Section 6. The reports provided for in the preceding section shall be 
distributed oB follows, through the superintendent of pubUc property:' 
Fifteen copies to each member of the legislature, fifty copies to the State 
Horticultural Society, ten copies to each county agricultural society, and 
district industrial association, which embraces two or more counties and 
furnishes the State Agricultural Society a report of its proceedings, to each 
of the four societies named in the preceding section, fifty copies of each of 
the reports of the other three societies, twenty-five copies of each of the 
reports to^the library of the state university, to the governor, lieutenant 
governor, secretary of sjate, state treasurer, attorney-general, states super- 
intendent of public instruction, railroad commissioner and insurance com- 
missioner, twenty-five copies each; to the state superintendent of agricul- 
tural institute, fifty copies; to the superintendent of public property, 
gammissiouer of labor statistics, adjutant- general, quariermast^ general, 
state board of health, each ten copies; to each public library in the state 
two copies; to each state normal school, two copies; to each of the state 
charitable and penal institutions, one copy; and the reouuning copies to 
the respective societies for distribution by their secretaries. 

Section 7. In no case shall the number of printed pages in any report 
provided for in the act exceed the maximum number specified, except upon 
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written request of the officer submitting the same, and then onlj upon pre- 
vious written approval of a majority of the commissionerB of public print- 
ing, such application and approval to be filed with the secretary of state. 

Cbaptbr 417, LavtS of 1889. 

Section 1. The goveruor is hereby authorized to set apart by procla- 
mation one day in each year to be observed aa a tree planting or arbor day, 
requesting all public schools and colleges to observe the same by suitable 
exercises, haying for their object the imparting of knowledge of hortionl- 
ture, in the department known as arboriculture, and the adornment of 
school and public grounds. 

Section 2. This act shall take effect and be in force from and after its 
passage and publication. 

Approved April 16, 1889. 

Joint Resiolution No. 19, A. 

Whereas, The Wisconsin State Horticultural Society has many valuable 
books which it is desirable shall be preserved; and 

Whereas, Many such have heretofore been lost in moving from room to 
room; therefore, 

Sesolved by the assembly, the senate concurring. That room number 
twenty-aeven (27) in the capitol, is hereby set apart for the permanent use 
ot said horticultural society ; provided, that nothing herein contained shall 
be construed to prevent its use by the clerical force of either branch of the 
legislature during any session thereof. 
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REPORT 

OF THB 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE SUMMER MEETING 

OF THE 

Wisconsin State Horticultural Society 

Held in the Court House, at Black River Falls, June 38-37, 1890. 



T meeting of the Wiaconsin State Horticultural Society, con- 
vened at the court house, in Black Eiver FalU, June 28, 1890, at 11 A. M. 
The first oriler of business was the appointment of committees: 

On Program — B, S, I.toxie, Evansville; Mrs. D. Iluntlej, Appleton. 

On Pniit — Piot. E. S. GofE, Hon, B. F, Adams, Madison. 

On Plants and Cut Flowers — Mrs. Ella Sargent, Sparta; Mr. and Mrs. 
C. H. Hamilton, Ripon. 

On Meaolutions — Prof. E. S. Goft, Madison; A. I, Gale, Waukesha. 

Mr, Adame reported fruit as.iUl arranged. President Smith gave an op- 
portunity for a short discussion of topics not on program; none being pre- 
sented, after reading program for afternoon meeting, an adjournment was 
made until 1:30 P. M. 

Court House, 2 P. M. 

President Smith in the chair. 

Opened with music by the choir. President Smith said, in opening: 
" We were glad when we received the invitation to come to Black Eiver 
Falls. I was desirous that the society should go to Green Bay, but it 
seemed more desirable that we should come here, and we are glad now that 
that we did eo. Last year we went to Sparta and a new society was or- 
ganized there, and whenever I bear of them I hear they are doing good work • 
and I believe they arp. I believe our farmers ought to have the best living 
of any class of people in the state, but they are cot, generally speaking, so 
living, and the reason is because they are not conversant with a few of the 
practical principles of horticulture. I think we are working in a direction 
with regard to the cultivation of apples, that will bring us all out right in 
the line of that fruit in the future, but we can, now, with little effort, have 
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all the small fruila we want. When I think of the changes wrought in 
my own home they seem almost incredible. If I had been told when I 
went to that place that I should make of it what I have, or that I should, 
like Elijah, go to Heaven in a chariot of fire, I would have beUeved one as 
much as the other; but I do not say this to boast, not by any means, but 
it seems t« me that what we have done, and we have done it with limited 
means, any one can do. 

I think in the discussion, that will be brought oat here during this con- 
vention, we will listen to that which will profit us. 

The address of welcome was given by Hon. J. J. McOiUivray, Black 
Hiver Falls. 

Ht, President, Ladies and Gentlemen of Wisconsin State Horticultural 
society.— In behalf of the citiiens of Jackson county we welcome you to 
our city; we welcome you as instructors. The young may here learn from 
the experience of those who have given a life time to the work of horti- 
culture, and I am proud to be privileged to extend to you a welcome. To 
better our condition is our welfare and our concern, therefore we should 
be fully alive to every opportunity offered for advancement. It is with 
feelings of pride and joy that we approach the fourth centennial of that 
day when we will welcome the old world to witness our progress and our 
thrift. We have reached a time when the few can no longer control the 
destinies of the many; each one must push on and carve out the future for 
himself. The glorious sunlight of our efforts wilt beckon us on to success 
in the future. As these men have come here to teach us the result of their 
many years of experience, let ua all join hands to bid them a hearty welcome. 
I want the farmer to go home from this meeting feeling that he has 
learned eomethii^ worth remembering; that be has gained eomething that 
wiU give to life a keener zest. I want you, Mr. President, to teach our 
farmers, that there is something outside of a mortgage on a farm — that 
life counts for more than its trials and perplexities. Again, Mr. President, 
I bid you a hearty welcome, and if there is anything you need while you 
sojourn in our city, let us know it and we will obtain it for you. 

Response by B. S. Hoxie, secretary Wisconsin State Horticultural 
society: 

Mr. President, Ladies and C/entlemen: In my correspondence with Mr.Mc- 
Gillivray as to who would make the address of welcome to this society, he, 
after looking around, said, " I will do it." He further said he was not ac- 
customed to public speaking and wemuBt not expect a finished speech from 
him, but that he would try to do the best he could. I think he has struck 
the key note of success when he speaks of education, for it is education 
that betters the condition of the people. Some seem to have the idea that 
our line of work is a very limited one, that it has only to do with the grow- 
ing of fruit, but it includes much more. Last winter I wrote to Mr. James 
Currie of Milwaukee, asking himfto prepare a paper for our winter meeting 
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on village and country cemeteriee. At first he thought it was not quite 
the subject for a Horticultural conTention, but on further deliberation, be 
became convinced that it was an eapecially appropriate one. Horticulture 
is not a [limited aubjeci; when we tbink of all those trades- people, those 
people who lay out our lawns and our cemeteries, who beautify and adorn 
our parks that contribute so much to the health and the happiness of the' 
people in our crowded cities who would never be able to get a view of na- 
ture, perhaps, but for them, we find the word horticulture is not so small 
after all for it takes them all in; in the beautiful in nature that everywhere 
Hurrounds ua, our interest in the conservation of our forests and the belief 
that is fast gaining popular ground that all of these things are essential 
to the full-rounded, harmonious life, we find that the word as apphed, is 
a broad one. It is profitable for every family that its grounds are made 
beautiful, it is an educator and it is the aim of this society to help along in 
this line for we believe that a knowledge of horticulture is an important 
factor of education and progress. 

Kzcuse me for taking up so much of yi^ur time in thes response to your 
address of welcome; we shall take up some of these questions this after- 
noon and evening, for discussion, and hope to make it very interesting 
to you, aod while we do not claim to know everything in horticulture, we 
hope to be able to impart some new ideas. We are glad to he here with 
the people of Jackson county, and we thank you cordially for the hearty 
welcome extended to us. 



The first question discussed was: " What, among strawberries, is the 
beat variety for profit, and what the best for the farmer for home use? 

Hr. Gale, of Waukesha, said: The Crescent fertilized by the Wilson for 
profit; the Warfield for market, but I prefer the Jessie for home use. 

Prof. Goff^I liave not grown the Warfield, but from observation I 
should sgree with Mr. Qale. • 

Secretary Hoxie — It may be necessary to explain a little. People come 
to these meetings and listen to our 'discussions; one gives preference for 
one kind of a berry and another a different kind, ilnd sometimes confusion 
arises in the minds of some as to what varieties are really the best when 
80 many differences of opinion exist even among old growers, while 
the facts are that over our state are a variety of soils) — some portions 
sandy, as here at Black Itiver Falls, some a stiff clay, while others are a 
light loam. All these different soils produce different qualities of fruit, 
and that is what these diKiussions are for, to bring out the experience of 
each one with the different kind of soil he is experimenting with. Neither 
the Warfield nor the Crescent arc perfect berries, that is are perfect in 
flovrer. The Jessie t>eing a perfect berry wilt cause it to take the prefer- 
ence with the farrher. 

Hr. Qale — The Jessiejdoes not do well on all soils, while the Wilson and 
3-H 
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theWarfleld do. The farmer should grow his berriee ao that he could 
cultivate them in rows, with a horoe. 

Mr. B. F. Adams— I have grown berries twenty-eight years, have raised 
Wilson on clay and black, sandy soil; the largest crop I ever raised grew 
on Btiohy, clay soil. My experience ia, the WiUon ia the most productive 
for market and the Jessie the most productive of the large berries, and to 
my taste it is the best berry for the table. 

Pres. Smith — Mr. Adams, isn't it almost impossible some years, tor 
berries to be properly fertilized? 

Mr. Adams — Yes, it is, but for a long period of time the Wilson has 
stood the test the best of any. Wilsons raised this year fully eqnai those 
grown a year ago. I consider the Manchester the worst berry to rust, still 
it is a good berry to yield. 

Prof. OoS — I would liketo ask Mr. Smith if he is much troubled with 
the Wilson rusting. 

Pres. Smith — If we have a small crop and let them grow the second 
yesr they will mat, but we prefer to force the growth and then turn 
the bed under and raise other crops, then set ^^ain and get tremendous 

Mr. Gale — T)o you think it is more especially true of the WUson? 

Pres. Smith — I would not advise any one following the plan of raising 
strawberries aft«r strawberries, but we do not count on a failure at all of 
Wilsons. Our people who have made the program expect you will grow 
more than you can consume, and so they have asked Mr. Thayer of Sparta, 
to tell you how to pick, pack and market your fruit. 

Mr.Thayer— Ityou wUltell me how you raise your fruit, I will pick, 
pack and market it foryou. 

Mr. Thayer was then introduced to the andience and read a paper on 
picking. 



PICKING, PACEINQ AND MARKETING FRUIT. 
. BY M. A. THAYER, Rpakta. 

The manner of picking, packing and marketing, is an important factor 
in growing small fruits, and it often determines the success or failare 
of the business. 

To small growers, with a near market, it is not so important, but with 
largeproductioDS and long shipments it is necessary to adopt thorough 
business methods, and maintain strict discipline in every department . 

Especially is this so in the management of pickers, working by the box. 
Many of them without experience or judgment, and in the hurry and 
scramble to get most tickets, such picking often damage the sale of frui^ 
several times the price of their labor. A person who will not pick fruit 
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de&D from the vines, clean in the box without bruieing and ^vlthout stain 
or dirt, in or on the hox, should be discharged at once. 

If fruit growera, in the beginning, will inaiat on thorough, systematic 
iTork, our pickers wiil Eoon become educated to do their work well, and 
many dollars thus be saved. 

There are various methods of keeping accounts with pickers. In ordi< 
nar; plantations tickets or checks representing the number of boses, are 
usually given as the berries are brought in. Others adopt the plan of a 
card representing 100 boxes, punching out numbers as fast as boxes aro 
filled. On my own farm fimuU paper checks are used. The numbers one, 
two and six boxes, printed thereon, and represented by different colors. 
These checks or tickets are numbered consecutively, and are used only 
once. By this method, no two tickels being numbered the same, one can 
easily tell at any time the number of boxes picked, and it is a protection 
(gaintt miscount or fraud. These tickets are bound the same as bank 
checks, and cost less than ten cents per thousand boxes. 

ITniform prices, so far as possible, should be 'paid to pickers, and one 
thing bear in mind, large fruit can be picked at one cent per box easier 
than inferior fruit at one and one-half or two cents. Therefore, good 
varieties in good soil, well cultivated, will save you money in picking. 

Packing fruit is comparatively easy, provided the picking has been well 
done, and the packer is himself honest. The fruit grower must be pre- 
pared to handle his fruit promptly, and know just what to do with it. 

All boxes and cases must be prepared before hand and help engaged. 

Boxes and cases should be well made, clean and neat, without dirt or 

Let your boxes be well filled and don't put poor fruit in the bottom. 

Select out all imperfect, soft or green fruit and throw it away. 

Always give good honest measure and a uniform quiality throughout the 
package. 

Hake it a rule never to market poor fruit and your reputation in a few 
seasons nill be worth many times Ihe value of all poor fruit sold. 

You will command the best prices and your packages be accepted with- 
out question as containing the best the market affords. 

Fruit for long shipment should never be picked when wetor damp, and 
ia hot weather should be left in cool airy places as long as possible before 
packing in cases. 

The marketing will cause us more anxious thought than any other part 
of the small fruit business. 

We are near no large cities and must therefore depend on long shipment 
for our sales. 

Neither can we hope to compete with Michigan, Indiana and Illinois in 
the markets of Milwaukee, Chicago or cities further south. Their season 
is earlier and the noarket well supplied before our fruits c 
ripen. 
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We must then seek a market they cannot eaeily reach, and when then is 
little com petition. That can only be (ouad In the smaller citiM of the 
north and west, using St. Paul and Minneapolis when there is little demand 
elsewhere. 

Having then long shipments to make, it seems imperatlTe that only Buoh 
varieties be grown as wiU reach their destination in good order. 

Long shipment also means excessive expense rates. We must therefora 
obtain low special iat«s from express compaoies or arrange for refrigerator 
cars, to all points we wish to reach. 

This can be done if the fruit growers of the state will work together for 
this end. In some localities fruit associations or exchanges are formed to 
sell all the marketable fruit and establish uniform prices. Such an ex- 
change is now shipping a large amount of fruit from Sparta, and most of 
the growers in that vicinity are making use of it. 

Their plan is given in the following: 

FB1JIT IZCHANGE. 



For the purpose of encouraging the growing of small fruits in Sparta, 
and assist growers in the best distribution and sale of the same, the Sparta 
fruit exchange will undertake to sell small fruits in the best markets, at- 
tend to all correspondence, shipments, collections and accounts, when picked, 
packed and delivered according to the following rules and regulations: 

1. The boxes and crates must be well made, and free from stain and 
dirt. 

3. All fiuit must be picked carefully, without jam or bruise ia any 
way. 

3. The boxes must be free from leaves, stems or dirt. 

4. Qreen, imperfect, or soft fruit must not be put in the box. 

5. Fruit must not be picked when wet with dew or rain, and must not 
stand in the sun. 

6. Notice of amount of fruit to be shipped must be given at least ten 
hours before shipment, and deliveredat such time or place as the exchange 
may direct. 

One cent per box will be charged for all fruit handled, but in no way 
will the exchange be responsible for damages, bad debts or loss. 

Each member will be assig:ned a number for the season, which will be 
placed in all cases shipped. In this way each member will receive the 
exact net amount received for his or her particular fruit, less the one cent 
per box. The exchange reserves the right to decline handltng berries, on 
the above terms, at any time; but members first applying to have thdr 
fruit sold Dy the exchange, will be considered first, quality of fruit being 
equaL We furnish boxes, cases, stencils, brushes, etc., to all who wish, at 
reasonable rates. 
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I hereby authorize H. A. Thayer, manager Sparta Fruit Ezchaoge, to 
handle mj berries for the year 1890, and I hereby agree to conform to all 
the rules and regulations therein specified . 

It seems to me to be important that every fruit frower should know and 
nnderetaud the following facta: 

That choice fruit is always in demand at good prices, and if properly 
distributed, the market is never overstocked. 

That poor fruit never Hells well, always brings lowprices, and the market 
is easily overstocked. 

That it costs as much to raise poor fruit. 

That it coets more to pick poor fruit- 
That it costs as much to box and case poor fruit. 

That freight and expresB charnes are just as high on poor fruit, and when 
sold it is after good fruit is gone, and then at Iialf the price. 

This being the case, the intelligent grower will understand at once tliat 
in selecting varieties, in choosing locations, in preparing the soil, in setting 
the plants, in hoeing, in mulching, in trimming, and in all the details of 
tbe fruit growing bu^-iness, he is performing an important part in the suc- 
cess or failure of picking, packing and marketing his fruit. 

Mr. Thayer's remarks in connection with his paper: 

I found the system this year to work very nicely; it is something after 
the system of bank checks, and that was wliat recommended it to me. * 
* * You cannot be too particular about selecting out your fruit, especially 
if you hve some distance from market, as is tbe case in this section of the 
state. 

I have a long table made of lath and a very cool room in which they stand; 
here the berries are all brought to remain until they are perfectly cooled 
before packing for shipment. 

Another point I wish to emphasize, the absolute necessity of the fruit 
growers uniting in perfect harmony instead of, as In some sections, trying 
to cut each other all up. By uniting you can make small fruit growing a 
success. 

Some growers are growing a nice quahty, and do not want to unite with 
those who do not take equal pains to produce a fine quality. It can be 
arranged very nicely by marking with a stencil every one who joins the 
exchange, giving each one a number by which his fruit shall be known. 
No. S3, a good, careful grower; No. 54, a careless one. Each one's fruit 
Bells upon its merits. By this way nothing can be unfair, and he who 
exerts himself to raise good fruit is rewarded for his extra efforts. 

DIBCnSSlOK. 

Prof. Qoff — I would like to ask how the prices compare with those re- 
ceived by thoee who patronize the exchange, with those who do not? 
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Hr. Thayer. — I am happy to answer that qiiestion. While those who do 
not patronize the exchange get from a dollar to one dollar and a quarter, 
those who do, receive one dollar and a half. 

Prof. Qoff — How about thefunds? Does the association declare a divi- 
dend ? 

Mr. Thayer — It is not BO far advancedas to declare a dividend, but there 
is one person who is willing to handle the fruit for cne cent per box and if 
there is a dividend, he knows where it goes to. 

Mr. Eanchett — Suppose m; number is S3, and there isa surplus and my 
berries go to Uinnespolis and I take a low price from the commission mer-' 
chant, and number 54, sells where the market ia not overstocked, how 
about that, it would not seem hardly fair would it ? 

Mr. Thayer— Well, you will have to make an average of it through the 
eeaaon. The fruit-growers of Ripon have organized an association accordii^ 
to law, and I think Mr. Hamilton, who is prenent from Ripoo. could tell US 
something of the way it is conducted. I do not know, however, but that 
he will steal all of Mr. Adama' thunder in doing so. 

President Smith — The idea of Mr. Thayer, breaking down his own 
market, is quite an important question. If we have an overplus at home 
we do not put on to our nrarket, but ship off elsewhere. I learned a lesson 
some time ago, incidentally, that was quite valuable to me; a gentleman 
was pointed out, standing in the back part of the store, as being one of 
the largest fruit-growers in the state; in the course of conversation I heard 
him say that customers never looked at Mr. Smith's produce, but always 
took it without, because they knew it, from long experience, to be all 
right. The lesson was that a man's name should be a sufficient guarantee 
of the quality of the stock he offers for sale. Mr. Adams, what do you 
think of this question ? 

Mr. Adams — I do not live in a section where enough is done, to say any- 
thing from experience, but I think all Mr. Thayer has said upon the sub- 
ject is most excellent and practical. 

Discussion closed and the audience was treated to a song by the choir. 

President Smith — In my opening remarks I said something about mak- 
ing farmers' homes attractive, and the lady to whom you are about to lis- 
ten is one of those who has made a beautiful and attractive home. I have 
often thought while visiting at her home, why do not all farmers have 
such homes? I now t^e pleasure in introducing to you Mrs. Huntley, of 
Appleton. 
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THE WORK OF THE HORTICULTURIST. 
By Mrs. DANIEL HUNTLEY, Applkton. 

Horticulture is not only the culture of gardens, but alao the culture 
of trees, plants, viaee, and flowers. To grow all these in perfection in 
field, orchard, garden, lawn, and roadside, and to cultivate the fruits of 
the earth so well that thef will constantlj improve in excellence, is the 
■work of the horticulturist; and more than this, it is alao his work to so 
plant the trees that they will add beauty to the landscape, to so care for 
the flowers that they will adorn the home, and so train the vines that they 
will beautify any support, however rude, and whoever does this work buo- 
ceesfully in his own bumble garden, may be truthftilly called a progressivj 
horticulturist. 

This work should begin in the homes, that place above all others from 
which should come good and beautiful tbitige. 

The fruit garden and the flower bed should receive attention as well aa 
the vegetable garden, and tree planting should be done in its time aa well 
ae com planting. If this work is commenced in the flrst years of the new 
home the pleasure begins at once, love for the work increases with tbe 
growth of the trees and tbe flowers, and the earliest memories of child- 
hood's home will be of some choice fruit or some sweet flower. 

Who does not remember a special flower or plant that was ever tbe de- 
light of some dear friend ? Tbe asters that grow under our grandmother's 
window, tbe roses that our mother loved, or tbe pansies or tbe morning 
glories that always delighted the children. 

Who can ever forget the fragrance of tbe lilac blooms, or the sweet 
eyringas, or the viae covered bower, or the trees under whose shade we 
played in childhood? 

Who can measure the influence of that little bed of white Alpine straw- 
berries that grew.years ago in the garden of our president's grandmother, 
he has never forgotten them nor tbe fruits of tree and shrub which he 
gathered and Bold in his youth, and now after many years, an immense 
garden has grown under his skUlful hand, and hundreds of homes have 
been supplied not only with fnut from that garden, but with many flow- 
ers, and also plants for that most desirable thing in ever/ garden, a straw- 
berry bed. 

After the home grounds and garden, the road side should claim tbe at- 
tention of every horticulturist. Few things add more to the pleasure of 
any journey than traveling over beautiful roads. We all have a common 
interest in tbe highway, and we have a right to that portion of it that 
borders on our homes. Every laud-owner should plant trees as far as his 
own land extends, and every child of sufficient age should assist in the 
idanting. 
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It would be an easy matter to make the road side mnch like a garden if 
the people in each road district would plant trees along the highway with 
some of the larger ahrutta among them. The wire fences, too, could l» 
made wonderfully attractive by following the snggeation of our secretary, 
and planting the Ampelopsis (or what the late Ur. Vick called the Ameri- 
can Ivy), at* everyalternate part, and training the vines to the wires, euch 
a fence would soon become a mass of bright foliage, a thing of beaut7 
every summer, admired and remembered byall who love natures green and 
growing things. 

Then if the turf along the way was covered with white clover sod 
and planted short distancee apart with the old time lilies of different colors, 
with Phlox, Sweet Bracket, Buttercup and such hardy perennials, it 
would make a much more attractive view than the rag weed, dock and 
thistle that in manjr places cover the roadside. 

Next the school house and school grounds should be adorned with tree«> 
vines and flowers. Every parent in the district should assist in this work. 
A little work perfectly done woold in a few years make any school ground 
an attractive, p'pasant place. Arbor day would be a most appropriate 
time for doing such work. One or two entliusiastic workers could easily 
waken an interest; f^et up a picnic on that day, get the boys to bring trees 
t« plant, the girls to bring shrubs and flowers. When all have taken dinner 
together there will be a most excellent opportunity to give lessons in tree 
planting and flower culture. If every returning arbor day was niade the 
time for ornamenting the school grounds, in a. few years they would be- 
come beautiful places, with living, growing influence tor good, which 
would ever bring happy memories of childhood. Another field of labor 
for the horticulturist is the giving of seeds, aud plants and flowers to those 
who have them not. It is suprising to see how one little plant which was 
the gift of some thoughtful friend, wUI waken a love for the beautiful in a 
whole household, and from that small beginning a flower garden will soon 
be added to that home. A few strawberry plants will induce the father to 
plant a strawberry bed, or the gift of a tree will lead to the planting of 
an orchard. 

The "flower mission" and the decoration of cemeteries are an out- 
growth of the work of the horticnlturist. The people of the country can 
easily share in this work. Flowers can be sent free of cost by rail to pris- 
ons or city hospitals at any time. 

Country cemeteries can be made very attractive by individual effort, if 
trees and flowering shrubs and perennials were planted, a few each year 
when we decorate our own home grounds in spring time, and thus our 
humble work wUl add some beauty to the earth. 

The members of the Wisconsin State Horticultural Society have done 
active work in all these lines for more than thirty years. The first secre- 
tary of this society is still one of its active members. Others who havo 
Bucceedded him have done excellent work while with us, and although 
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we have lent them to other states we ntill delight to call them honoraiT' 
membere of our society. 

Another one, our lamented sister, Mrs. Lewis, passed early from life's 
work to her eternal reward. 

Of the ez 'presidents of the society two are nearly always present at our 
meetiogB, and continue to impart valuable knowledge learned by years of 
experience. 

For fifteen years past the present presidency officer has been untiring in 
hia efforts to elevate the work of the horticulturist, to make it successful 
in our homes and a safe example for others to follow. 

The last twenty years the transactions of this society have been pub- 
lished annually, and in these volumes will be found the secret of the work 
of these veterans in horticulture. Many years they have met to tell of 
their successes and failures, of their discoveries and improvements, and as 
yet nearly all of the principal workers still live to meet with us in annual 
aud eemi-annual session. But the shadows are lengthening, " The silver is 
more than the jet on many a head that is here to-day," and aa "life*! 
latest sands are its buds of gold," so let the words of wisdom here spoken 
be recorded and remembered by the youthful workers, and under their 
skillful hands may the trees in their grandeur, the fruits in their excellence 
and the flowers in their beauty, grow on to perfection in all coming time. 



Secretary Hoxie — Noonewill differ from the sentiments presented in 
Mrs. Huntley's paper, and ttiere is one question she has touched upon that 
we have upon our program for discussion. Is it not the duty of this society 
to prepare a program for Arbor Day observance in our public schools ? I 
am in hopes the stat« superintendent of public instruction will co-operate 
with the Stat« Horticultural society and prepare a program for our publio 
schools in a proper observance of the day. 

Mr. Thayer — I suggest that a resolution to that efiect be passed at this 
meeting. 

Mrs. Sargent, of Sparta, spoke of efforts being made in Sparta for Arbor 
Day observance, and its good results. 

Mr. Adams — I think there was considerable attention paid throughout 
the state to the proclauiation issued by the governor last spring for the ob- 
servance of the day. 

Secretary Hoxie — I think it was observed, but I want to see it more 
fully, more understand ingly observed, so that those schools in portions of 
the state where too many trees exist can tell why they remove trees or why 
our trees should be conserved. 

Prof. Goff — I think the State Horticultural society should take action in 
this matter and Wisconsin should take the lead. 1 hope a committee will 
be appointed to prepare a program. 
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Hr. Thayer — I move a committne of three be appointed to take aomo 
steps in this direction and prepare a proKram; it was bo ordered bj conven- 

President Smith — Will Mrs. Huntley tell ua how work has been done in 

ber own district in this direction ? 

Mrs. Huntley — In our scbool district in Outa^mie county, our mhool 
pvunds comprise one acre in area. CAst year we planted |35 worth of 
trees; this year when Arbor day oame the ladies of the district arranged to 
bave a picnic dinner at the scbool house and instructed the boys to bring 
:rees to pUnt and the girls to bring shrubs and flowers. On the morning 
3f Ai'bor day, little boys were seen wending their way to school with tree* 
securely wrapped about the roots with paper, and little girls with tbeir 
plants noticed in like manner, in accordance with instructions preTiotudy 
^ven. TheBewereaUputawayinshadypIacestobeplantedafterdinner. At 
noon the parents came with the dinner which the children greatly enjoyed. 
&fter dinner we listened to songsaudrecitiitionB which the teacher had ar> 
ranged for the occasion; after the close of the program, all assisted in 
planting trees, lilacs, roses, lilies and a few of the hardy perennials, also 
bitter-sweet for an arbor, and later the American iry. Thus the day was 
[uade pleasant for the children and a new intwest awakened in the school 



CO-OPERATION IN HORTICULTURE. 
By B. F. ADAMS, Madison. 

The request of our secretary to write a brief paper to be read at this 
ueeting reached me in the midst of the splendors of June — great growth 
>f vegetation, crops booming, weeds pushing and on my little farm I 
K'as pushing to destroy them. Forcibly impressed with the value of time 
It this season, and obedient to call, I readily take the hint on brevity. 
ifter many years working together in horticultural pursuits, we of Wis- 
lonsin, have learned some facts relating to its soil and climate; the first 
nenlioned is greatly diversifled and the latter subject to extremes of heat 
md cold, violent storms of wind and hail often accompanied with electric 
disturbance. Under these conditions in our efforts at fruit culture, we 
lave learned more about varieties of trees that will not succeed here than 
;ho3e which do. A guiding knowledge of some value possessed perhaps 
3j a few who may have made proper efforts to disseminate it has not gen- 
erally been made available among the many to advance the interests of 
horticulture and many have become discouraged by repeated failures. 

The establishment of esperimental stations throughout the United States 
is a movement that is destined within h reasonable time, to produce 
beneficent results to our agriculture and horticulture. Those inteteeted 
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ia these pursuits should co-operate so far as practicable in the work ther 
point out as feasible, for it is certainly calculated under wise and intelli- 
jcent man^ement to develop a guiding knowledge of manj operations in 
their chosen fields of labor. Manj carp at science as appUed to agriculture 
and horticulture in the same style that some newspaper writers do of the 
signal service which has already benefited our marine iutereste, and its 
predictions, though not claimed to be iufallible, are regarded with increas- 
ing interest throughout the country. In this brief paper I shall only allude 
to a few points hoping to elicit discussion. The ways and methods in 
which horticulturists can co operate, are numerous, and may be generaUy 
understood by them, but communities are only brought to think on these 
things when devastation and destruction desolate orchards, fields and gar- 
dens. About twenty-five years ago, John Lander, then freight agent in 
the Northwestern depot at Madison, told me that some insects, unknown 
to him, were destroying hia potato vines. He thought they must have 
been brought there on the cars, as all gardens in the vicinity of the depot 
yvere overrun with them, and he could not hear of any depredations by 
them in any other part of Dane county at that time. Be thought they had 
been imported about three years, and were probably unnoticed the first 
season of their anival. No means of destruction were known only to 
catch and kill them, and this was persistently done by the owners of the 
gardens and their families; the children eepecially, had plenty of business 
to occupy their leisure time, killing potato bugs. But the pests increased 
rapidly over the country and potatoes became scarce, and when the poison 
remedy (Paris green] was found to be effectual in destroying them, whole 
communities applied it with a few individual exceptions (it is a pretty good 
settlement that does not have any exceptions.) 

So general has been the cooperation in wagiug war against this insect, 
that in many localities potatoes can tte grown without extra trouble, but 
"vigilance should not be relaxed for there are always enough shiftless mor- 
tals in communities to permit a pest that has once made its home in a re- 
gion, to remain there permanently. They are shining examples of the 
Baying, "misery loves company." Hence the necessity of constant, sys- 
tematic and intelligent co operation in destroying insect pests. It is dis- 
couraging to do your whole duty in trying to protect your vegetables, 
fruits and grain fields, while your neighbor, perhaps, over the line fences, 
makes his premises a depot for all the destructive vermin that can gather 
on his land and seeding ground, for all the noAions weeds that will grow. 
We have laws providing for the destruction of certain weeds, but the in- 
difference of a large number to be especially benefited by such laws pre- 
vents co-operation in securing their enforcement. In the older settled 
parts of the state some progress is made; looking over several farms in the 
township of Madison, which consists largely of land and water, I discov- 
ered only a few burdocks that had escaped destruction. Investigation and 
trial have demonstrated to us the efficiency of jioisons applied in proper 
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qnantitiea on plants, trees and ebnibs, Their general use ma^ be secured 
hj co-operation, and the damage caused by insects greatly restricted if not 
entirely prevented. In marketing fruit I believe that much beoeflt to the 
growers can be gained by co-operation; in many localitiee all the fruit 
grown in a season could be marketed more profitably by one intelligent 
management — a. directory that thoroughly understands the local sup- 
ply and demand, and that knows the wants elsewhere. The quantity of 
some kinds of fruit, especially small fruit, that is raised aud sold without 
any profit to inexperienced growers, is enormous. In the Chica^ market 
it has been estimated during a ainf^le season by millions of quarts. Fruit 
men can certainly do this to their own advantage. By associatiou, an in- 
terchange of views as to quantity, quality and demand for fruit in a re- 
gion can be ascertained with approximate accuracy, and then traffic can be 
definitely shaped with reference to the knowledge acquired. 

Small fruit growing is a business in which location, convenient and 
rapid transportation, are vitally important. All engaged in it have a 
mutual interest in acquiring and availing themselves of all the knowledge 
attainable for growing, handling and eeiling their products. In all that 
relates to horticultural development In ornamental ways, the improve- 
ment of cemeteries and other public grounds and the adorning private 
property we work in greater harmony and more inteUigently. This so- 
ciety is doing a good work, hut the magnitude of it is only just beginning 
to be realized. Our state but recently changed from a wilderness to culti- 
vated fields is dotted with many thousands of tasteful homes. Let our in- 
fluence as a society encourage everything that tends to increase the num* 
ber. We can work in this line cs[>ecia]ly by trying to make popular Arbor 
Day. Many need no reminder, but others innocently ask what is the use 
of it? An example cited may furnish an answer. On a beautiful prairie 
in Dane county is a well kept cemetery, oniamented with trees, flowers 
and shrubs. In it is a plain monument erected to the memory of a farmer 
who co-operated with his neighbors in making this cemetery what it ia. 
The record inscribed is simply his name, age and date of his death, On tax 
eminence not far away overlooking thecemetery is the farm he once owned 
and occupied during a busy life, in which he found time to plant with his own 
hands more than 1,000 trees, fruit and ornamental. The evergreens now tow- 
ering high are the first to attract the attention pf the passing traveler, and 
next the orchard on the hillside. The hands that planted them have loaf( 
since finished their labors, and the remnant of his family have removed 
t« a distant state, but these shelter belts and fruit trees yet remain his 
living monuments in that vicinity, and will probably continue for years to 
protect a homestead from the rough blasts of icy winters, and the orchard, 
with ordinary care, to furnish choice fruit to others. 
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Prof. QoB — It Btrikee me that Mr. Adams touohed upon some veiy 
important measures. Firat. that of co-operation among farmers in the d»> 
atruotion ol insects. In eiperimenting, in New York, by spraying for 
coddling moth the work was so thoroughly and bo successfully conducted 
that it was said, if continued, the moth would soon be extinct, -n Mich- 
igan the law is very strict with regard to destroying peach trees attacked 
with the yellows. 

Mrs. Sargent — At what time do you practice spraying? 

Prof. Qoff — After the petals have done falling; we wait until that time 
oat of consideration for the bees, whose harvest would otherwise be 
destroyed. 

Sec. Hoxie — This question of cooperation among farmers for the de- 
struction of insect pests is just like co-operation for anything else. If the 
farmera refuse to co-operate with the weed commissioner it will not be 
long before the country will be overrun with weeds. The law of self -pro- 
tection would seem to be aufScient, but yet it is a fact that some farmers 
oppose the weed law. There are Canada thistles, enough going to seed every 
year near the fair ground in Milwaukee, to seed the entire state of 
Wisconsin. Good care must be taken of the good, the bad will take care 
of itself. 

Mr. Thayer — I wi^ I could emphasize the importance of co-operation. 
Little idea can be formed, without having bad experience, of the benefits 
to be derived from associations of this kind. I have taken pains, since I 
have boon in the fruit business, to visit large markets. I was in Minneap- 
olis before the berry season commenced in Wisconsin, and I saw seven car 
loads of fruit in very poor condition — fruit covered with white mold. I 
was in Chicago and saw thousands and thousands of bushe Is of fruit in an . 
unmarketable condition. There is a necessity for co-operation t« remedy 
this state of things, to stop this extravagant waste. Every stroke of the 
pendulum, as it swings back and forth, takes out ten dollars from this 
country to pay for fruits and nuts of other countries. We pay annually 
$53,000,000 for foreign fruits. Not one person in ten on an average, has all 
the fruit he can use; now the question of cooperation, as suggested by 
Mr. Adams, will do much to remedy these two evils. 

DISCnSSIOK 

of question from programme: "How can we protect strawberries from 
froet at time of bloom, and can bloom be retardttd so as to prolong the sea- 
ion in some varieties?" 

Mr, Adams —If frost is very severe you can not protect tbem. I have 
never succeeded by building flree in the field, or any precaution of that 
kind, in protecting or preventing injury from frost. I have only succeeded 
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by retariling the bloom by mulching. Yon c»n also retard the ripening by 
retaining the mulch, taking care that it is not bo heavy ae to injure the 
vines. I once tried burning corn stalks to save my berries from froet, I 
lighted the fire but it did no good, the froet destroyed one third of the 
crop, but I harvested 2.000 or 3,000 quarts to the acre. 

Prof. Goflf — I gave an experiment, made by my brothers and myself, in 
New York, at last summer's meeting, which I will relate again. <See last 
Report, page 59.) 

We saved the crop by covering and afterwards raking between the rows 
for summer mulching; about the 6th of June there was indication of afroet, 
three of us covered by nine o'clock, commencing at six, about two acres 
of berries; we left the covering on over the second night, then removed the 
mulch and put it between the rows, and if we saved the crop it was cer- 
tainly a profitable piece of work, but how far it could be made profitable 
on a large scale I could not say. The U, S. Signal Service furnished in- 
structions to protect against frost that are almost entirely reliable. 

Bee. Hosie — la it not true that a new bed is less liable to be injured hy 
frost than an old one? Is it not also profitable to retard the bloom? 

Prof. Goff — I do not think it would be profitable. 

Mr. Adams — We always mulch our strawberries as a protection in win- 
ter, and we cannot raise a crop with profit without; the mulching holds 
the fruit up from the ground and we have a crop of clean, nice berries for 
market. 

Pres. Smith — We always mulch and leave mulching on as long as we 
can, until we think aU danger of freezing nights is over. 

I. C. Head — I wish to ask what is the experience of thoce who are 
more extensively engaged in raising strawberries than we are. When 
mulch ifl raked off does it not interfere with cultivation ? My experience 
is that cultivation is of great im[)Ortance. 

Pres. Smith — We rake off mulching, or the bulb of it, and stack it for 
nse another year. We have but very few dirty or sandy Ijerries, if we 
have any we pick them by themselves and have cool, clean water to wash 
them in, we dip them in and then right out, quickly, aodthen put them in 
out cooler and Ihej will tiear shipment long dibtances. 

We cultivate very thoroughly, keeping the weeds all out and hoeing the 
ground about one-half inch deep to destroy the weeds, that keeps the soil 
in good condition in dry weather and the plants get the benefit of capil- 
lary attraction. 

Mr. Adams — My practice has been to let mulching lie on and let plants 
come up between, it puts the ground in a good condition and we get nice 
crops as a result. 

Mr. Gate — My experience is much the same as that of Mr. Adame. I 
think, however, tliat the difference in experience is due to a difference in 
the soils where the berries are grown. 

J. C. Head — I kept watch of a piece that the mulch was not removed 
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from and it was a long time before the strawberries came up through it, 
and the result waa not more than ten quarts were obtained from one-half 
acre. 

Mr. Adams — Tliere is no trouble but that they will come up through the 
mulch all right; it will serve to keep the ground cool. 

Mr. Gale — Can not plants be mulched too much? 

Mr. Adams — Tea, I mulch enough to coverthe foliage. 

Mr. Adams — With the Wilson, during a term of twenty-three years, I 
have raised not l^s than five hundred quarts per acre. 

Mr. Smith — My recollection is that we experimented with the Crescent. 

Mr. Gale— With the soil where I live, when we hoe our berries there is 
a kind of a dust and when a rain comes it spatters them so they are all 
mud; that explains the difference in cultivation. 

The secretary read the programme for the evening session. The choir 
rendered a choice selection; The Bugle Horn, 

By vote of the convention the discussion of questions on programme 
was continued. 

Question: When strawberries sell for eight cents per quart is it not 
cheaper for the average farmer to buy than to grow them? 

Fresident Smith — When you can get good berries, yes, but you cannot 
only for a few days and then I should say no. 

Mr. Adams— A farmer by necessity of his location is not able to be in 
market when they are sold at that price and he had better raise them for 
hia family. 

Question: What is the longest term of years that a raspberry patch can 
be successfully cultivated, and should other crops be grown on the land 
before resetting with plants? 

Mr. Gale — Four years for blacks and six or seven for reds. 

Mr. Hamilton — I think it is not well to expect to get more than six 
crops of black raspberries, better five, and about the same period for red. 
They renew their wood every year and at the same time extend their 
borders and if you if you retain that same ground for a longer period you 
weaken the possibilities for a crop. 

DiecuHsion on strawijerries reopened. 

Sec. lioxie — Last winter it was decided that strawberries could be 
grown for three cents per quart, now our question to-day is on eight cents 
per quart and we must be consistent and not send out any such dis- 
crepancies. 

J. 0. Head — Two years ago one of my neighbors raised and contracted, 
hia entire crop for five cents a quart, and said he made more off this crop 
than from his whole farm; he took in five hundred dollars. 

Mrs. Sargent^ One of onr neightmra had a lot near Sparta, fifty by one 
hundred feet, from which he cleared one hundred dollars besides -having 
all the strawberries he wanted for his own family. 

Mr. Thayer — My berries average me ten or eleven centa per quart. 
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Ur. Adams — Under favorable coaditioiu tui immenBe amount of Btraw- 
berriee can be grown, no doubt. Farmers need to look into it or tbe; m^ 
not be able to uecure a good price for their crop. Hy advice is, farmen 
had better raise their own fruit if they only hare to pay five ceots per 
quart for it. 

Mr. Douglas — No fanner can afford to go without fruit of hie own 
growing however low the price he can purchase it for. I have one row of 
raspberriee in my garden that has been growing there undisturbed for ten 
or twelve years, an.d this year it bids fair for a crop again. They are of a 
red variety. 

Question. Mr. Hamilton, which is the best raspberry for family use, 
ted or black ? 

Mr. Hamilton — 1 think there are so many various tastes that it is a diffi- 
cult matter to decide; it is a good plan to bav'e both kinds and then you 
suit all. 

Ur. Haucbett — We raise on sand and clay. The Philadelphia has been 
in bearing a number of years. I do not cover. 

Question . Which is the most profitable for market, red or black ? 

President Smith — I think the red. 

Ur. Thayer^ It depends on the market entirely; the black on Dakota 
market brings good prices and the red is hard to ship, from being of a lees 
firm quality. For family use the black cap ia better for canning and the 
berries are easier to put up. You can overstock the market with reda. 

Mr. Adams — Black caps are much more productive than reda. A large 
number of people do not eat the redn. The blacks being more productive 
are consequently more profitable. There is only one kind of red raspberry 
that will ship long distances — the Brandy wine, 

Ur. Thayer — This question can be better solved by commission men ; let 
them state what proportion of each kind received are demanded, 

Mr. Hamilton — I think the proportion is about one-fifth reds and the 
refit blacks. The beet way to ship is in pint boxes, it is the most profitable 
and satisfactory. Some markets, I find, want more of the reds and others 
more of the blacks. No other raspberry shows hardiness of plant like the 
Karlborough. The Cuthbert is a success with protection, although it does 
not yield so largely. Next to the Marlborough is the HanaelL 

Adjourned until 8 p. oi. 
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EVENING SESSION. 

After achoice selection by theohoii.E.S. OofiE, professoc of liorUcultar«, 
lead the following paper: 



THE ADORNMENT OF HOME GROUNDS. 

A love for the beauty afforded by plants appears to be one of the inetincta 
of our nature. Seldom do we Bee a home outeide of the tenement districts 
of out oities, in, or about which is not visible, eome attempt at adornment 
in the way of trees, shrubbery or fiowera. Tnis instinct to beautify the 
home ia often illustrated in the plaj-bouse of our children, and among 
older people, the lack of eome efforts in this direction is one of the surest 
evidences of moral degradation. 

But while the intrinsic beauty of trees and plants is almost universally 
appreciated, the knowledge of so arranging these as to produce the finest 
effects with a given amount of material is not universal, or even general. 
Indeed the conception Df the airangement of trees andshrubs with reference 
to other objects as a. means of enhancing the beauty of the grounds seems 
hardly to have entered the mind of the average planter, and this concep- 
tion is far too little developed even among those who lay claim to some 
degree of intelligence and culture. 

If we were to consider the tones of a musical instrument as so many dis- 
tinct sounds, without reference to their combination into melodies and 
tunes, by far the highest beauty of the music would be lost . The child who 
sees in poetry <mly rythmn and rhyme, loses the highest beauty of the 
poem. Just so, in seeking to adorn our grounds with trees and shrubs, if 
we ignore the principles of arntngement and combination, we shall fail in 
the most important part of our object. 

It is not here proposed to give an abstract of the science or art of land* 
scape gardening, but simply to call attention to a few of the more common 
errors in planting, with some hints as to how these errors may be 
avoided. 

Perhaps the most common mistake in planting the home grounds arises 
from a too narrow conception of the objects to be attained by planting. 
Trees and shrubs, in the minds of many people are considered only as in- 
dividual objects, wilhoat regard to their relation to their surroundings. A 
strikingly beautiful tree or shrub is observed on the grounds of a neighbo r 
or elsewhere. It is at onoe decided that a specimen of that tree or shrab 
must be secured for " our " grounds, and inquiry is made as to its name, 
and where it may be obtained. Or oftener, and the more to be regretted, 
a glib-tongued nursery t^ent, with his bundle of gaudily colored dectro- 
types, displays his paper shrub or tree in full flower, and is eloquent in de> 
8-H. 
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picting ita rare beauties. A epecimen is ordered for the home grounds, 
without ft thought as to whore it is to be planted. Bj and bje the trees 
or shrubs arrive, and forthwith the proprietor beKi°B to hunt about for a 
place ia which to put his new treasure. Naturally the broadeat open 
spaces in the lawn are first chosen. These occupied, the largest remaining 
spaces are next subdivided. In the course of a few years of this sort of 
planting, the whole grounda have been set nearlr as thiakly as a peach 
orchard. The trees being small, do not always suggest to the planter what 
their dze will be adozen years tooome, and before be ie aware of it, he has 
inclosed bis house within a forest, in which the strup^gles for existence has 
Btrrved out some of die high priced treasuree, while the views both from 
the house and from the street have been effectually cut off. The objects 
of ornamental planting have been defeated. The groundsare neither bean- 
tiful from without nor from within, while the failure has cost more tnoner 
than would have been required to create a beautiful home had the proper 
judgment and taste been employed. 

Thie state of affairs, and you will bear me witness that it is not uncom- 
mon, arises from a want of knowledge of a few first principles which need 
only to he point<»l out to be appreciated. The first object to be attained in 
planting the grounds is almost always to improve the appearance. Now 
there are two ways of improving appearances; first by the addition of beau- 
tiful objects, andsecond,by the removal or concealment of objects that are 
not in themselves beautiful. In planting trees or shrubs upon our grounds 
we may very often accomplish both these objects at one operation. For 
example, adding a bOHutiful evergreen increases the attractions of the 
lawn. By placing this evergreen where it will hide some object that is of- 
fensive to the eye, we gain two points, and have improved the appearanoa 
of OUT grounds in proportion. Here then is a Key-note in successful plant- 
ing — making what we plant subserve a double purpose. In addinga 
beautiful tree or shrub to the lawn, we are careful to plant it either where 
it will bide some unpleasing object, or else where it will tend to enhance 
the beauty of something that is attractive. 

Thereare usually toprincipal points of outlook from which we should 
seek to improve the appearance of the grounds in our planting, viz, : from 
the street, and from the house. Surely we should not ignore the iuterests 
of those who reside coatinually within the dwelling. If there is any dif- 
ference in the efforts expended upon these two points of outlook, it should 
be in favor of the views from the house, raiher than from the street. But 
we should not neglect either. 

The principles to be observed in seeking to beautify our ground* from 
these two points of view will be quite different, and so I will call your at- 
tention to them singly. First, then, how shall we plant to render our 
grounds most beautiful from the street? 

No one feature adds so much to the appearance of the home grounds as 
a fine, neatly kept lawn. Keeping the lawn closely cut with the lawn- 
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mower is Dot 8oiieceesai7 to a beautiful place Id the oountrj, where the- 
whole landscape aasumee a more or less wild aspect, as in the citj, where- 
all the aurroundinga are highly artificial, but as a rule, [the neater the lawn 
is kept, the more beautiful does the place appear. Surely, then, in our 
planting of trees and shrubs, we must not destroy the lawn. On the cou- 
tr&ry, we must dispose them iu such a way as to preserve in one or more 
places the greatest depth of unbroken lawn of which the grounds will ad- 
mit. Looking through vistas, between groups of fine trees and shrubs, 
orer long stretches of verdant lawn tends to give the grounds the appear- 
aaca of large dimensions, as well as to suggest that they are neatly kept. 
Let there be one or mora unobstricted vistas reaching across the entire 

With reference to the appearance of the dwelling -from the street, we 
shotdd generally arrange our planting so as to give a view of it from two 
or more points that best exhibit its architectural features. If there ore 
objects of interest beyond our owo Rrouuds, as a distant hill-top, with 
areas of native forest, a cluster of neat farm buildings, a church-spire ris- 
ing from a group of trees, a sheet of water, or a meandering stream, we 
should preserve a vista across our grounds, that shall permit, as nearly 
ae possible, an unobstructed view of this attractive object. And last, but 
not least, we should plant in such a way, that, as the trees develop in 
Bize, they will hide any objects in the rear, or elsewhere, that do not in 
themselves improve the appearance of the grounds. 

How shall we plant to render the outlook from the house most beauti* 
ful? 

Very few home grounds are so beautiful in themselves that the outlooks 
from the dwelling may not be rendered more attractive tiy including 
within the view pleasing objects from beyond the grounds. We should 
seek to plant in such a way that our own trees and shrubs may form part of 
a landscape that is not limited to the area immediately surrounding the 
house, but stretches far away to pleasing objects in the distance. By a 
wise foresight, and a carefully studied arrangement, we can provide for 
every room and porch of the house a landscape having beautiful and dis- 
tinctive features all its own; whereas the same trees and shrubs, planted 
with no reference to the outlook, might effectually shut out all landscape 

It may at first seem difficult or impossible to ao arrai^re our plantings aa 
to secure all of the advantages I have mentioned, t. e., a fine view of the 
grounds and residence from the street, and at the same time beautiful out- 
looks ^from the windows and porches of the dwelling, but it is generally 
practicable through a carefully studied arrangement. Of course the trees 
»nd shrubs must be planted in gronps of greater or less size, with open 
apac^ between, and these groups should be so disposed that while they 
preserve all desirable views from the street, they at the same time extendi 
in more or less radiating lines from the principal windows and porohea,. 
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1 form a little etudy. Tbe largest growing 
e planted at the center, with the smaller trees 
dde. No twogroups Bhould be just alike, and 
e should be carefull^r avoided. The location 
oupa will furnish delightful emplcjmeDt for 
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ant. Time forbids taking up tbe important 
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to beat harmonize the various shades and out- 
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b tbe tast« of an artist, and a very thorough 
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are cautionarj remarks and I will conclude, 
rhe fact that trees are small when we plant 
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ber permanent features. Then with the help 
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as a wise general plans a battle. By perform- 
shall reap a kind of pleasure that is unknown 
by paid professional skill. The work of the 
it may be, usually yields to him a higher and 
the paid accomplishments of the ablest artist. 
) higher motive than the desire to beautify the 
is in any other way so weU as through a wise 
le same instrumeuta thst our Creator employs 
own landscapes — His own beautiful trees and 
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DISCUSBIOK. 

Hr. Thajer— I have neither criticism nor auKgestion to make on that 
paper, I think it is just about right. 

Fromagentlemanpresent— Afriend of mine builtahouse but did not 
take the subject of landscape gardeniog into consideration; he built a 
f3,0O0 house aad built it eight feet from the walk, of course it did not look 
well. I built a house, putting it well back from the street and grouped the 
trees on the lawn, I built a thousand dollar cottage, and there are, no 
doabt, gentlemen here to-night who will say that the |1,000 cottage looks 
better, so far as beauty goes, than the f 3,000 n 

The choir sang a welcome song. 



A PEW WORDS FOR WOMEN. 
By Mrs. CARRIE 8. HOBAET. Buck Eiveb Falls. 

I have been called upon to take part in this meeting, owing probably, 
to the fact that I have a one-third interest in a fruit farm, consisting of 
twenty-five raspberry, twenty blackberry plants and a five by ' ten straw- 
berry bed, over the plants of which timothy clover and weeda cast a de- 
lightful shade. Counting the birds of the air and the fowls of the hen- 
coop, I can not state positively what my proportion of the crop is. 

last season my share was about twenty-five smaU blackberries, one 
pint of small raspberries and about three dozen smalt strawberries. Count- 
ingthetfaree dozensmall strawberries as filling two one-quart boxes, the 
pint of raspberries filling a quart box, and the twenty-five blackberries two 
quart boses, they were worth about sixty -three cents to me. This year I 
expect the value to be doubled, at least. What is your question? What 
kind of soil do we liave? It's a rich, red sandy soil. What variety of black- 
berry yields such a crop? The unknown variety, sir. Will I state what 
kind of raspberries I have a onC'third interest in? Certainly; the ud- 
known. Will 1 tell what strawberry is so well adapted to our rich red 
sandf It's the same variety, gentlemen, as the blackberry and raspberry 
that we grow. It is the variety farmers generally grow. I want to add 
right here, that since we have been raising fruit, we have utilized chips, 
our rich, red sand is altogether too well adapted to horse sorrel, which was 
in a fair way to choke out the briars, but throwing chip dirt about the 
roots has quite choked the sorrel out. Our neighbors supply us with the 
spring luxury, smoke. We may conclude to use chipe on the strawberry 
bed as sorrel has a start in that. But that will be an experiment for future 
trial. I believe these gentlemen desire and expect to say something in re- 
gard to fruit raising, so I will not exhaust the subject, but apeak my few 
words for women and have done. 
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Women are to-da; claiming more attention from the public ttian ever 
before. Scarcely » newspaper but has ita " woman's kingdom," ora maga- 
zine but devotes more or less space to woman's cause, or a farm journal 
but gives much attention to household affairs. Then, too, papers and m^^a- 
sines are published, entirely devoted to the protnotion of the bests intereata 
of women. 

Farmers' institutes and conventions of this nature are working wonders 
in arousiDK farmers to the need of a broader education, as well as the need 
of a special preparation for their work. Much is being done for the eleva- 
tion of the farmer. Perhaps I am in the wrong, but it seems to me there 
is too little time given to the discussion of the headquarters of the farm, 
at these meetings. Incidentally, men are kindly admonished to provide 
wife with suitable conveniences for the home, and not to sel&shly buy every 
piece of machinery that comes along, to save himself work, wltile she must 
go aloDg in the same hard old way ber grandmotlier did. 

I wish it were as much a part of the programme to hammer away at 
men who provide insufficient hulp and labor-saving appliances for the 
house, as it is to discuss questions pertaining to tlie farm proper. 

It may not l>e practicable, but 1 wish it were, to have some farmer's ^fe 
or daughter, who is keenly alive to all the needs of her sisterri, at all of 
these meetings, to give them words of advice and encouragement, and to 
work to interest every gentleman in their cause. 

We hear of women as succe^f ul merchants, lawyers, doctors, paper- 
hangers, inventors, journalists, preachers and farmers. In fact many new 
lines of work are being taken up by them, in which they are proving quite 
as successful as the generality of men in the same lines. What does this 
mean 7 Tliat women of to-day are different from women of the past ? That 
she is less womanly than of oli? No. Women of to-day posess the same 
womanly qualities that her sex did ages ago — but the aims and ambitions 
of the modern pn^ressive woman are not the same that used to be com- 
mOQ to womanliind. Then, too, of old, a woman looked to a father, a 
brother or to a husband, especially to a husband, whom it was her first and 
greatest aim to secure, for the fulfilment of all her ambitions, to be woe- 
fully disappointed, many a time. Today she Is more self reliant; and 
what great need of self-reliance have many. 

Women were not led to change their condition because of any pleasure 
in it, but have been gradually brought to their present status by necessity. 
Improvident fathers, brothers and buBbands; husbands, brothers and 
fathers worse than improvident — sickness and death, have made it obliga- 
tory on scores and scores of women to support themselves and dependents 
upon them. She has from necessity come in contact with the world, aad 
has found herself illy prepared — who is not provided with an armor, an 
armor of practical education — a trade — a knowledge of thi^gs of which 
it has been deemed necessary for only men to know. Woman has become 
gradually conscious that her condition isnot quite what it ought to be, and 
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baa set about devising ways for its impravement. That she should be soo- 
sessful in working out her salvation ia nob wonderful. Man^ of you, gen- 
tlemen, know women who can make a pair of pants, and a vest fur little 
"Willie, out of one pair of hia father's old pants, and make the scraps and 
linings left go a long way toward rugs and carpets. And you know, too, 
of women who make over, turn upside down, inside out, a dress a. haK a 
dozen times, and still appear neatly apparreled in it. Such women must 
be capable of accomplishing much in any line to which she turns her at- 
tention. 

In the report of this Society for '80, we may read a practical paper on 
fruit growing, written by a woman who so manages a fruit farm, that a 
member of this Society, a succesaful berry grower himself, says she can 
raise berries cheaper than be can. 

There are many women successfully managing farms, and, no doubt, 
there are unsuccessful lady managers as well, who have a lai^e company 
of brothers, who ought to know well how to sympathize with them. I 
fear, though, that some of these same brotlier failures straighten them- 
belves up, whenever they hear of a woman as business failure, and with a 
wise nod of the liead say, woman fashion, " I told you bo." These brothers 
have always known that women have no knack for managing help; that 
they don't know and never will know anything almut money matters or 
markets, or, well in fact they always knew women were fitted by nature 
for household duties, only. Some of these same dear brothers who bava 
no money themselves can't manage help themselves, who know nothing of 
business methods and have not found their own sphere yet, form with 
many of their successful brothers, quite a class whose opinions of woman's 
capabilities are not very exalted. There is another class who rate woman's 
abilities very high, and would protect the fair sex from the toils and strife 
of the world, especially from those of politics. 

If these men would bestow a little more careful thought on the subject 
they could not but see that their intended kindnefts is oftimea cruelty. The 
wheels of fortune, all know, may leave women without protectors, a single 
turn of the wheel may oblige her to face all the ills of the world, from 
vrhich men would save her. Will anyone call that kindness, which does 
not best prepare us for emergencies it may be ours to meet to-morrowl We 
need not be pessimistic, but as men plan for a rainy day during the pleas- 
ant, weather, so ought we to provide for such contingencies. 

Every father and mother alive to the best intereatit of their son, etrive to 
ji^ve him an education that will make him self-supporting, and in a measure 
independent of them. I would have every parent train his daughter with 
the same end in view. True, she may marry, girls sometimes do, but will 
. ^er education be all loss. Will she not be all the better prepared to be a 
help meet, and will she not be happier in the security she feels in knowing 
that whatever comes, she is not helpless? 
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Life on the farm ought not to Buggeet the dradKerj, the iaolation, the 
loneliness, the nurownese it doe«. Everjwhere w« find women living 
under theea conditiona, but it is conceded b^ all that farmer's wives have 
lew advantages than their urbane Hiat^rs. That these conditions are un- 
alterable no one is slow to deny, but the movements that vrill in time alter 
the aspect of affairs are mora alow in gaining in the country than else- 
where. In the majority of caaes this unpleasant state of affairs is not 
brought about through neglect as much as through the thoughtlessness of 
men and women. A great share of the blame can be justly laid upon 
woman. So it follows that she munt look much to herself for any im- 
provement of her condition. She must be made to see that the established 
order which makes it possible for the farm to have all modern improve- 
ments and the home none should be overthrown. Then she should lead 
James out of the darkness. Perhaps James will not be led into very 
strong light, hut any way she can teach her boys and girls along this line. 

To avoid the monotony and narrowness farm life is so apt to foster, 
women ought to establish charitable or literary societies in every com- 
munity, There ought to he held housekeeper's conventioils all over the 
land. 

Teachers, engineers, doctors, journalists, and in fact men of every voca- 
tion hold such conventions for an interchange of experiences. Why 
should not women hope to be benefited by like gatherings. " O! but yon 
oan never agree," says a chorus of bass voices. " You can never agree. 
It isn't natural for women to." " You'll be fighting the first thing." If 
we do rival our brothers in this matter of disagreement, which I much 
doubt, even the least sanguine of women may confidently hope that a few 
centuries of training in societies and clubs, will enable them to attain as 
high a degree of perfection as our representatives in congress have diS' 
played the past year. 

I would have women interest themselves more in current events — in 
political and religions reforms. If all women would spend as much time 
reading as their husbands do. there would ten years after marriage be fewer 
husbands twenty years in advance of their wives in mental development. 

1 am sure that however indifferent a woman may be to these matters 
now, there is not one but whose indifference would be changed to a lively 
interest would she but subscribe for and' read a paper, devoted to her inter- 
ests exclusively, for six months. I have often heard it remarked, and I 
know from experience, that school children when asked to look up a point 
in history or an item pertaining to events of the times, in fact if asked 
most any [question, will say: "'Oh, I'll ask father — he'll know it's seldom 
— mother'!) know." The full measure of woman's infiuence in the home 
will never be attained unless the conditions that make it possible for chil- 
dren to unconsciously make such distinctions shall have been done away 
with. Many a mother would be doing much more for her children's 
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good if Bhe tucked and ruffled less tor them, and read and thought morsi 
Sometimes I am tempted to wish the old lines; 

" All that jou do, do with jolir might; 
Things done by halves are never done right," 
had never reached eome women's ears. If the; can no other waj find 
time for self- improvement, they would display better judgment, to Taj 
mind, by doing 6ome of their worlc by halves or thirds. 

There are women who spend enough time in a month, crocheting lace, 
to read a number of good volumes, whose cry is, " I never have time to 
readl" Perhaps acme of these same poor women scmb and dig unpainted 
floors and shelves, when the money spent to buy the thread for their lace 
work would be nearly sufficient to procure paint, which it applied, would 
save more than half their strength and much of their time. These women 
are few and are only rivaled in good sense by the tew men who will Iceep 
themselves provided with tobacco even though their wives are not provided 
with a decent sis cent calico dress. 

Considering the few generations ot women who have been at all counte- 
nanced in choosing any sphere, other than that of the household, they have 
made rapid progress. We have some wonderful women, and had we not 
been kept back by customs and prejudices, we might to-day boast ot as 
many great women as men, tor the theory that the minds of men and 
women are essentially different is very thoroughly exploded. The number 
is fast decreasing who adhere to this old idea, and those who do, might 
well take for their emblem the owl, and their motto, "Wo sleep all the 
days of our life." George Parsons Lathrop, in the North American Beviev) 
for May, says that " more than a little of the Action proJuced by women 
now-adajB, if published anonymously, might fairly pass as the work ot 
men." I have been of the opinion myself, that women were more liable to 
prejudice than men, that their minds were naturally weaker. As I grow 
older, however, men are themselves teaching me that ttiese theories are 
ftdse. Perhaps they do not mean to teach , but they do bo, more effectively, 
for this very reason. 

A specimen of prejudice I met with a few years ago displayed by one of 
the sterner sex, quite disabused me of the idea that women had a mon- 
opoly of this undesirable quality. It so happened that in course of con- 
versation with me, a gentleman stated that he had lived in a state where 
woman suffrage prevailed, and that he was convinced that by his experi- 
ences there that it was a good thing. But, said he, I — I am not quite con- 
vinced that its just the right thing." As soon as I recovered from the 
shock bis logic produced I managed to ask him it he acknowledged that 
nothing more or less than prejudice made him doubt the expediency ot a 
measure he knew to be expedient. " Yes, that's atiout the amount of it," 
was his reply. I told him if that were the case some good woman ought to 
have his right of trancbiae, and a gentleman who had heard the remarks 
was of my opinion, too. Were I not timid, I would defy any one to find a 
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wotDan who baa a diepoeition aoy better or aa well fitted for prejndice than 
bad tbiitnum, a man of education — a teacber of people — a minister of th« 
goepe]. A few days ago an assembly of miniEtera of a church deuomina- 
tioii, the membenhip of which is largely compoaed of women, on whose 
patronage tbey depend for the greater part of their Balariea and wboaa 
church aocieticB are largely dependent upon women, minUters who gladly 
allow women to go to all parts of the world as miasionariea refused to en- 
roll a church composed wholly of women, rather than to allow them to 
qualify as elders or deaconeeeee. 

I heg you, ladies, never to despair of exercising as good sense as this, or 
loae hope that you may sometime be given credit for having quite as broad 
minds as have these enlightened gentlemen of tlie Iflth century — gea- 
tlemen who, no doubt, denounced in etrong terms, the action of the Rus- 
sian-Americans who, a couple of weeks ago, in a South Dakota town, 
prevented a lady from addressing a public meeting. 

When every woman believes that her duty to her family, and thtongh It 
to the world, can not behest performed with fai^r a drudge, ways and meana 
will, with little difiBculty, be devised to save her from such drudgery. I 
am sure that more thought and judgment exercised by both men and 
women, on this subject would save many a woman from the nnpleasant 
life she now leads and the lifting up of women would mean a better and 
a higher civilization, for it would insure a speedy approach to an ideal 
home, from which the young would go forth with more healthy views and 
broader minds. And better than all, it would save a majority of onr 
women from misery, such as the poor woman must have suffered who left 
for her epitaph the following lines: 

" Here lies a poor woman who was always tired. 
Who lived in a house where help was not hired. 
Her last words on earth were, dear friends, I am going 
Where washing ain't done, nor sweeping nor sewing. 
But everything thiire, is exact to my wishes. 
For where they don't eat, there's no washing of dishes, 
I'll be where fond anthems will always be ringing, 
But having no voice, I'll be clear of the singing; 
Don't mourn for me now, don't mourn for me ever, 
I'm going to do nothing forever and ever. 
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FLOWERS FOR THE HOME. 
By Mrs. ELLA SARGENT, Sparta. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Oentlemen — I will t«U you a little of my ex- 
periencs in raiBicK flowera, hopiag tbat it may help annia new begioner. I 
dearly love the work and hope to influence you to take it up and love it 
too. We have been hearing all about fruit culture, u-iiA it has interests 
UB greatly, but all cannot raise fruit, but all can have flotverseitber inside 
or outaide of the home. I am somewhat inclined to the Japanese idea, who 
cultivate fruit trees for their blossoms rather than their fruit. Some of 
them are certainly very beautiful in flower. A blaclcberry ia much more 
beautiful in flower than fruit to my mind. 

I will be as brief as possible, however, and only mention plants that you 
all can raise in almost any garden or home. First we will talk of rosea, 
for they are our cboiceat flowers. Since the advent of " Hybrid Perpetu- 
ala," which are perfecty hardy, and "Ilybrid Teas," which with a little 
care will live out orer winter, we may have a succession of bloom until 
frOBl. The soil must be very rich. A mixture of rotted sod, barnyard 
compoat, a sprinkling of coal ashea, and all made very mellow. You can 
plant either in fall or spring with aucceea. If in /all, the latter part of 
October ia most desirable. If worma attack the foliage use hellebore the 
eame aa for currant worm. Keep all faded flowera cut off, in fact cut them 
before. 

When each branch ia doneblossominKCut back sis or eight inches, when 
the new wood will spring up. and bud and blossom, and in this way you 
can keep them in blossom alt summer. 

The first part of November prepare for winter protection. Take a warm, 
sunny day, when the frost is out of the wood, so it will not be brittle, 
pile leaves or dirt close to the rootfi of the bush on the side you wish to 
bend it, lean the branches over carefully on the pile to avoid breaking the 
wood near the roots. Have ready some stakes a foot or eighteen inches 
long connected by a strong cord, long enough to reach across the branches. 
Drive the stakes firmly in the ground and leave them until quite settled 
cold weather, then cover with leaves or straw and place boards on to bold 
the covering in place. If small bushes, you need not use the cord, but 
drive the stakes crosawise. You will prefer this kind of covering to bury- 
ing in earth, when once you have tried it, In the spring uncover and trim 
back at least one- third, and fork in some rich compoat. Treat climbers in the 
same way. Every oneougbt to have " LiUea of the Valley," " Forget.me- 
nota," "English Daisies," and the little double "English Violet," all of 
which blossom in the spring and need the same care, an eastern eipos- 
axe, good garden soil and plenty of moisture. A bunch of white " Colum- 
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e" will blossom abundant!}' with little care, and ia beautiful. PauBies 
h their dear little faces, are our most constant friends, blooming from 
Ij spring til cold weather, if oalj cared for. 

lorists tell Tjs old,'plant8 are not satisfactory, but I have had a bed of 
nts four years old loaded with blossoms. I have nij bed verj rich and 
iat, if new plants are wanted I sow seed in the fall in time to have the 
Dt well up before time for covering. In midsummer I out the old planto 
m to the t^round and let them spring up new, the; will blossom well 
rest of the season. I cover lightly with leaves or straw, and leave 
ering on until settled weather in spring. Verbenas are beautiful, but 
uire a littte more care in starting. I sow seed in tin cans or pans in 
[ mold with sand sprinkled on top, and then cover with oiled paper 
;h as florists use), and set under a warm stove. When up I remove to a 
ny window and am careful not to water too freel/, as too much moisture 
1 rot them. 

transplant about the middle of May. They rerel in rotted chip dirt. 
'e Nasturtiums moist rich soil, and they will do well. Plant "Sweet 
ts " when you plant garden peas. Make soil rich and dig a trench six 
hes deep, plant and cover about an inch. When plants are well up 
w the earth around them little by little until the bed is level. This 
itment makes them strong and stocky. 

here are many other garden flowers 1 would like to mention, but can 
, as I wish to talk a little while about " Rouse Plants." Qeraniums for 
iter blooming should be started in May or June in good garden soil, 
ced with leaf mold. Pinching them now and then will make them 
by and good form. If kept too moist will grow to foliage. 
'uchias should be potted in fall and in very rich earth, and set in the 
ar until March, then brought to the light and trimmed back well. They 
1 require more pot room, more water, and less sunshine than Geraniums, 
last windows are good for Geraniuma. Carnations will bloom well in a 
ny window with a temperature of sixty dugreea. Mis a few coal ashes 
h the soil in which they are potted which should bu light and rich. 
rt slips under glass and when rooted, pot and keep well pinched back. 
I roFes require the same treatment and temperature as Carnations; 
inkle often to keep down the red spider. Do not water until dry on 
, and then plentifully. " Calla Lilies" and -'Heliotropes" require- 
aty of pot room, rich soil and abundance of moisture, high tempera- 
e and sunshine. Begonias thrive in a most, warm atmosphere, with 
le or no sun. The following varieties will do well in cast windows: 
! "King Lily," a memberof the Amaryllis family, isa beautiful plant of 
f culture. Pot in fall in rich, light soil, and put in the cellar until 
iruaty, then bring to the light, giving plenty of heat and water, and a 
le sunshine, and it will soon send up a flower stalk, on which three,, 
rand sometimes five large scarlet lilies will form, and as the bulb- 
iwB older will sometimes blossom two or three timesa year. Let it rest 
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Ibe latter part of summer. Place the bulb two-thirds out of the ground 
whea potting. Ivy Oeraoiums do well in (mxiI rooms with very little sod- 

In potting plants use plenty of drainage, brokeu brick, coal cinder, or 
packing moss will do. 

There are many more desirable plants, but I have only mentioned a few 
that can be kept in any home without bay window or conserratory. Now 
don't say you haven't time for this work. Take time I do less inside and 
more outside; help nature and she will help you, and you will be very 
much benefited. You cannot help thinking when you look at your beau- 
tiful flowers, whose Hand made them all, and that they were created for a 
great misBion. Do not withhold time, or money for this work, for I firmly 
believe there ia a better influence in this labor than in any other. 

" Oh, prophet flowers I with tips of bloom 

Outvying in your beauty 
The pearly tints of ocean shells — 

Ye teach me life and duty; 
' Walk life's dark ways,' ye seem to say 

' With lovea divine for knowine,' 
That where man sees but withered leaves, 

God sees sweet flowers growing." 

Music by the choir: All Hail. * 

Adjourned until 9:S0 A. M., June 27. 

9:30 A. M., Joke S7, 1890. 

Opened with muaic. 

Tice-presldeut Thayer presiding. 

Mr, Thayer — I regret, exceedingly, that President Smith is obliged to be 
absent from this day's aessions. We will now take up the question for discus- 
sion, Can blackberries be successfully grown without stakes and wires? 

J, Mataon, Melrose — I think they can. I have one variety that are suc- 
cessfully grown without stakes and wires. I do not think there can be 
enough more berries raised to pay the difference in espenset Wiree and 
stakes are in the way of mulching. Trim in the fall, trim from 18 inches 
to two feet and they will sustun themselves. 

Q.— What kind have you 7 

Hr. Hatson— I have the Briton. About two dosen plants; those not 
mulched, killed out. 

Mr. Hamilton— I say it pays to wire blackberries, and I will give my 
reasons. One acre planted about seven feet apart will require 400 pounds 
of wire at four and one-half cents per pound, coating |18.00; set the stakes 
twenty feet apart and cross tie at the stakes. Wire forms a protection for 
plants and not only keeps the fruit up from the ground, but prevents the 
risk of loss of plants and fmit by storms. Tying each hudi up lessens the 
shade and therefore damages the fralt. This is not for one year only; I 
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bare nir« that has been in use twenty jeare that is good yet. The loes of 
one root in a two or three year old patch H worth about fifty cents lo jon. 
It we did not have high wiada it would not be ho necessary to wire. A 
man came to me and asked my advic«, and I told him to wire; he figured 
up the coet and thoi^ht it would cost him about thirty dollars per acre tor 
mre, stakes, etc., and he could not afford it. The consequences were, he 
lost about half his crop. It only takes a few hilla to be spoiled to pay t<x 
the entire wire for a crop. 

Ur. Ring — What does this wire weigh ? 

Hr. Hamilton — One pound for forty feet. I get No. 12 wire. Bny wire 
and give your plants protection by laying them down for winter if yoa 
wish for BuccesB. I would protect from wind, by wire, in garden or field. 

Hr. Oale — Do you cross-tie ? 

Hr. Hamillon — Yee, but not every hill. It looks very nioe to do so, bnt 
it is not so nice after all. If plants are allowed to droop some you will get 
nicer fruit. You will find larger and finer berries if plants are allowed to 
droop and cover fruit. We must give our fruit protection' from the sun 
as well as the wind. 

Hr. Linton, Black River Falls — Hy experience is they must be aupp(»rted, 
if not, in fruiting seasoo the fruit drops and I lose one-half of it. 

Q.— How can you lay down so as to avoid breaking canes and not lom 
one-half the plant ? * 

Ur. Linton — Lay down the canes at one year old, remove a little soU on 
the north side, but not enough to disturb the crown, press with your foot 
SO aa to bend the pianla. In gathering the limbs together many break 
them in letting them spring back, but you must not lot go those limbs; 
put a little soil on the plant to hold it down, lay the next plant on it, and 
so on until you have finished the row. Nip back and a rank new growth 
oflat«rals takes place. 1 donotadviBecheckingany.aave uprightgrowth, 
because on the end of the lat«rals you will find the best fruit; by trimmii^ 
you may get larger samples, but you will not get enough fruit to pay for 
your trouble, 

Mr. Holmes, Waupaca — I do not think they can be sucoessfully grown 
without stakes and wires. I have watched and studied Mr. Hamilton's ex- 
periments. I tried it at Waupaca without wires, and had my berriea 
blown down in the sand and all mined. I then bought wire at $3.25 per 
hundred weight for nearly an acre, and it did not cost more than ten dol- 
lars for wire and posts. I used cedar posts. 

Hr. Adama — I have grown blackberries for market far eleven years and 
have never driven a stake nor put up a wire in all that period of time and 
I have grown some large crops of blackberries. Last year I had an 
especially large crop that stood up the year round all right. I raised 
6,000 boxes per acre of blackberries. So I think this question can be 
answered, by thorough cultivation they can be auccessfully grown without 
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wire. Laying tliem down did not work well with me, the caoes mapped 
like pipe stems. I never lay down blackberries. I have a clay soil. 

Mr. Hamilton — Haven't you lost aome crops? 

Mr, Adama — Some years we have had light crop'i but I do not think the 
difference would have paid for the trouble in putting down. 

Hr. Thayer — My experience ia that it does not par to grow blackberries 
without wire. I loet more fruit last year, by winds, than would have paid 
for the wire and stakes. Mr. Hamilton puts prices too high. I bought 
wire for |3.75. It is h little hightr this year than last. 

Seo. Hozie — The question of support depends largely upon the nature 
of the soil for itd solution. If you have stiff, clay soil the plants stand 
firmer than in a loose soU like that at Sparta or Qreen Bay. 

Mr. Adams — That is the point I was about to make, you must take the 
■oil into consideration. 

Mr. Holmes — Mr. Williams says he shall try the experiment of pruning 
back to two feet and then use wiro. 



EBPOET OF COMMITTEE ON FRUIT EXHIBIT. 

n> the President and Members of ttie Wisconain State Horticultural 
Society: Your committee to whom was referred the competitive fruit ex- 
hibit, offer the following report: 

For best ooilecCion of strawberries— 1st premium, I. Oale & Son, Wau- 
kesha; 2d, George Hanchet & Son, Sparta. 

Best quart Warfield — tat, H. A. Thayer, Sparta; 3d, Qeorge Hauohet & 
Bon, Sparta. 

Best quart Lida — Ist, George J. Kellogg, Jsueaville. 

Best quart Wilson — 1st, I. Oale& Son, Waukesha; 2d, Qeorge Han- 
chet & Son, Sparta. 

Beat quart Crescent — I. Gale & Son, Waukesha; 3d, Qeorife Hanohet & 
Son, Sparta. 

Best quart Jessie — 1st, I. Oale & Son; 2d. George J. Kellogg. 

Best quart Hay King — Ist, I G^le & Son; 2d, Gaorge Hanohat&Soa. 

Bast quart Mt. Vernon — lit, George J. Kellogg. 

Beet quart Manchester — 1st, I. Gale & Son; 3d, Qeorge J. Kellogg. 

Beat quart Haverland — 1st, George J. Kellogg. 3d, George Hanchet & 
Bon. 

Best quart market berry, quality to rule, "Jessie" — lst,L Oale & Son; 
2d, George J. Kellogg. 

Special Premium of Fifty Cents on Single Plate Varieties. 
Beet .quart Eureka, George J. Kellogg. Janesville. 
Beet quart Pearl, I. Gale & Son, Waukesha. 
Beet quart Cloud, I. Gale & Son. 
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We find worthy of honorable mention, twelve boxes of strawberries, by 
M. A. Thayer of Sparta, eight of War&eld and four of Jessie, also a similar 
exhibit by N. Lake & Sons, of Black River Falls, oonsiating of five boiei 
of Jewel and Bubach. 

We also notice a floe plate of Belmont, one of Honmouth and also a 
promising seedling strawberry by L Oale & Son of Waukesha. A. fine 
plate of Crescent by Walter Olsen, two plat«s Crescent by John Duzberry, 
and one plate Crescents by Mr. Clark. 

Seedling Apples were shown by Fred Harden, Weyauwega, and I. Gale 
& Son, Waukesha. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 

B. F. Adahb, 
E. S. Gopp, 

Committee. 



REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PLANTS AND 
FLOWERS. 

Mr. President, your committee make the following awards: 
For best display of house plants, J. C. Head, Black River Falls, first 

premium f8 00 

Mrs. Price, secoDd premium 1 50 

Best collection of fuschias, J. C. Head, Black River Falls, first pre- 
mium 160 

Mrs. iiaxah, Black River Falls, second 1 00 

Best collection geraniums in bloom, J. C. Head, Black River Falls, 

first premium 1 GO 

Urs. Gibhart, Black River FaUs, second 1 00 

Beet display of begonias, Mrs. J. P. Crosby, Black River Falls 1 00 

Best show mixed Sowers, Mrs. Dusbery, first premium 3 00 

Mrs. Jones, second I 00 

Best show of roses, not less than t«n varieties, Mrs. M. A. Thayer, 

Sparta, first premium 1 SO 

J. C. Head, Black River Falls, second 1 00 

Respectfully submitted, 

Mbs. C. H. Hamilton, 



C. H. Hamilton. 
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DISCUSSION. 

On qneetion from programme; " Does it paj to manure heavily for all 
small fruit, if bo, what is the limit ? " 

Prof. Goff — In my experiesce with black raspberriea, I have found that 
it does not pay to manure too heavily. I had a plantation on my father's 
premiaes near the barn yard that was not satisfactory after the first year. 
White a neighbor on bigb ground, who did not manure, had good crops for 
a, Buccesaion of years. 

Mr. Adams and Prof. OofC agreed that strawberries will take heavy 



Mr. Adams — I put on forty or fifty loads of n 

Q. — Do you put on ashes to any extent? 

A. — Yes, wood ashes if I can get them. 

Hr. Oale — I think the Wilson will stand almost any amount of manure, 
^rhile there are some varieties that will not. I can get manure too heavy 
for Crescents. 

Hr. Hamilton — 1 think with raspberries, the Marlborough will stand 
almost any amount. Blackberries, I consider as a hard working team, the 
wore I give them, the better pay I get, I put on thirty-five loads per acre. 

Q.— Prof. Goff — Do you ever use coal ashee} 

Prof. Qofl — Yee, but only for mulching, not for a fertilizer. I do not 
consider thera as possessing any feriilizing qualities. 



CAN GRAPES BE SUCCESSFULLY RAISED FOR 
MARKET OR HOME USE AS FAR NORTH A3 
BLACK RIVER FALLS? 

Hy a. I. GALE, Waokksha. 

I answer yes, providing one select a proper location, early varieties, good 
cultivation and protection in winter. The grape will do well ou almost 
any soil, providing it is well enriched and well underdrained. A southern 
or Bontheastern slope is preferable. Plant vines 6 by 8 feet or 8 by 10 feet, 
tieing either stakes or trellis for a support, as one may wish. We prefer 
stakes, as we can cultivate both ways, Bavii^ much hard hoeing, which is- 
expensive. Use strong one year vines, as they are easier handled and will 
make nearly as good a growth as two year. Digboleslargeenoughto take 
in all of the roots, spread out naturally and deep enough for the cutting 
and about two or three inches of the new wood. This is where many fail^ 
viz. : in not planing deep enough. After planting cut back to two buds 
and allow but one cane to grow the first season, and in November cut that 
back to three buds and cover with straw and earth. The next year allow 
4— H. 
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two canes to grow ftnd if they make a good growth out one back to four 
buds and the other to three or four feet t« bear and cover as before. As 
the vine gets age, leave more canea, cutting out old wood and leaving new 
strong canes, where possible. Cultivate thoroughly everj' season but do not 
plow deep. Do not be afraid to use fertilizers in your vineyard and l^ no 
means severely check or summer prune your vines. Now, in regard to 
varieties. We are growing nearly 100 varieties at our place and have 
fruited over forty varieties, but should not want to recommend but few 
for vineyard planting. Champion is the earUeet black, but too po<Mr in 
quality. Telegraph follows closely — a showy cluster of fair quality, and 
should be planted more. Early Victor is hardy and productive but too 
small for market. Moore's E^ly is the one good early black grape for 
market or home use, and will ripen when others fail. Worden is a 
good black grape for home use but is thin skinned and cracks easily. Con- 
cord is good. Of red grapes Brighton takes the lead. Delawareand Wyom- 
ing Bed are good. If you want ft^^ers' Hybrids, Koe. 9 and 3 are by far 
the best with us. White grapes are not proBtable for market. Lady and 
Duchess do best at our place. 

In closing will say to all, plant more grapes. Plant them around your 
buildings, in your gardens and in your fields, and enjoy an abundance of 
one of the best of all fruits. You may think me visionary, but the time is 
coming when Wisconsin will take a foremost place among the grape grow- 
ing states of the Union. 



A. I. Oale — Waukesha. I have written a short paper and have left 
points open for questions to be asked. 

J. C. Head — I bad a grape vine that bore and ripened fruit splendidly, 
so that I was encouraged to send for more vines to plant out. I sold a 
good many to my neighbors, the next year I lost my fruit by frost, and by 
the next year the courage began to ooze out at my fingers. 

Q, — What hind of eoU and what kind of protection did you give them? 

J. C. Head^I think that is an important consideration. My soil is very 
sandy. 1 protected in the fall and took up my vines before they started in 
the spring. My experience is, if they are taken up after they have Btart«d 
I have lost all the fruit for that year, but if I take up before, they do 
better. 

Q. — Mr. Oale, does taking up the vines late in the spring retard the 
growth ? 

Mr. Oale — 1 find those taken up early, blossom ten days earlier than tb ose 
taken up late. I did not uncover until the first of June. 

Mr. Adams— Orapes are easily raised in the southern partof the state, 
and I do not know why they cannot be here. 

Q. — Do not buds start sooner if sterted under ground in sandy soil ? 
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Mr. Adanu — I have bad ao experience, but io strawberries, we retard 
the riifening by keeping covered as loDg as we con. 

Ur. Oale — We cover our berriee wiih straw. Along one edge we cov- 
ered much heavier than thereat, and the strawberries thus covered were 
retarded In ripening; covering with soil, starts them much earlier than if 
covered with straw, because straw holds frost. 



APPLE CULTURE. 
Bt a. W. PRINDLE. Mbeeillan. 

Mj paper is represented in a few words, and if any one has any questions 
to ask after hearing it, I will be glad to answer them to the best of my 
ability. 

It may be truly said that the apple is the king of fruits, but with all its 
superiority it must harmonize with the soil and climate. While there has 
been many failures, its successes have been enough to warrant a careful in- 
veetigation into those failures. 

Location. — The best location is high, rolling land, with only a medium 
cultivation, as an excessive fiow of sap is almost sure to cause blight in a 

BtitHan Applet. — Although St. Petersburg is in 60 degrees north lati- 
tude, yet the cUmate is more like the Pacific slope than it would be north 
of us in this state. No matter where the apple originated, whether in 
Russia, Minnesota, Wisconsin or in any other place, it can only grow and 
do well on such properties as the soil and cUmate can furnish. To illus- 
trate, a Transcendant crab grown in northern Wisconsin is a better apple 
than when growoCiOO miles south of here, showing that each variety has 
its natural adaptation to soil and climate. 



DISCUSSION. 

Prof. Goft — What varieties have you fruited? 

Mr. Prindle — Several different varieties; those I have grown the most 
BuccesefuUy have been the Transcendant. One of the causes of failure in 
apple culture is because people have taken the idea that the apple is per- 
fect, this is wrong. Nature is never in a perfect state. That is why so 
many people get discouraged, and it is just as sensible for a farmer to say 
that he wilt not raise any more horses because some have died as for our 
horticulturists to say they will not try to grow any more apples because 
aome of the trees have died. There is a great deal said now-a-days about 
the hardiness of Russian fruits, and agents are going about the countr 
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aeUing Riuaian trees b; telling people the? are perfectly hardy and will 
not winter kill. The idea of an apple from Rusiia beiog more bardj be- 
cause from there, is all a humbug. 

E. Ring — Suppoaing the farmer bad gone on raising horaefl for years 
and ninety-five out of every one hundred bad died, would he be justifiable 
in continuing in that line of bustnees 7 Now ninety per ceut. of the mone; 
invested in apples has resulted iu failure. 

Prof. Goff — The question came up one year ago, Is apple growing a 
failure 7 and it was reported a success. 

Mr. Hunter — What kind would you recommeiid 7 1 have tried apple 
g^rowing and it has been a failure. The Duchess of Oldenbnrg, one of the 
so-called hardy kinds, rotted off like a cabbage. 

Hr. Prindle— Suppose the trees do die and have to be replaced every 
eight years? I have Transcendent and Hyslop that have been bearing over 
t«n years. Put out fifty trees, that is enough for a farmer, and if a few 
do die out, set in more. If they bear eight years it will pay. It only takes 
time and patience to raise apples. 

Question from program -- How can we protect our currants from the 
ravages of the borer ? 

Prof. Goff —That is a hard question to answer; oneway is to cut out all 
of the infested cane and bum it. I do not know how to prevent the borer 
from laying its eggs on the etalk. 

Q.— How can yon tell when it is affected 7 
, Ptof. Goff — By its appearance; the leaves will look shriveled, and on 
beading the stalk it will break. 

Hr. Holmes — I have a patch of blackberries, and that stimulated 
people around roe to go to raising them. While I could not awaken 
people through my newspaper (I am an editor) I succeeded in awaken- 
ing them when they saw my berries. We supplied twenty familiee 
with nice berries, and all of them wanted some roots to put out for 
themselves, so that we got fifteen or sixteen acres planted out, and this 
spring fifteen acres more were set. I tell you it is a blackberry cordial 
right through and in the " original package," too. I can write a great deal 
better editorial after eating a quart of berries. Now, my friend Thayer 
raises berries for fun, and I like those fellows who go into it for fun — it 
means something. 

Music by the choir. 

Adjourned until 3 p. m. 

Opened with music. 

Question for discussion from program. 

Subject: Strawberries. Which is preferable, matted rows or the entire 
ground? 

Hr. Thayer — Matted rows, because it saves labor and time, and for the 
greater facihty with which they can be picked. If I was going to raise 
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Bbrawberriee for some special purpose, premiums, etc., I would prefer hills, 
bat for profit I would plant in rows, six inches apart in row, and rows 
three and one-halt feet apart. I cut oft the vigorous runners. This is a 
\ery clean waj, and I get more fruit. I cultivate once or twice in the 
spring, then put on straw for mulch. The pickers can work very nicely, 
and the berries are clean. 

Q. — How long do 70U continue your bed ? 

Mr. Thayer — One year and then turn under is the best it you have an 
immense crop the first year. 

Q, — Do you set in the spring? 

Mr. Thayer — I set in tiiB spring always. It you have a favorable Aug- 
ust set then, but I would not advise fall setting. I visited River Falls, 
where a grower cultivates cheaper than I do; he sets five feet apart, and 
takes rye straw, chopped fine, for mulching. 

Sec. Hoxie — What is the soil at River Falls? 

A. — A sandy loam. 

Hr. Thayer — Location and soil make all the difference in the world and 
that fact explains all the seeming discrepancies. 

Sec. Koxie — That is why laaked Mr, Thayer to answer the question, 
because it does make a difference where fruit is grown, what kind of a 
treatment yon must give it. 

Hr, Spaulding — Is it possible to have a good crop of berries from plants 
set in August? 

A. — It is possible and probable. Set one toot apart in rows and rows 
two feet apart — that is for the farmer's home use. Mr. Oale, what would 

Mr. Gale — Well, I do not know. One firm in Ohio raises for market 
in that way and then plows up after the first bearing. 

Mr. Ferriam — July and August settings are all right for family use; you 
get the fruit the first yearinhiU culture, and the next year in matted rows, 
fruit for canning, etc., with some nice berries for the table. 

Question tor discussion on blackberries: Which is preferable, deep or 
shallow cultivation, and how near the time of fruiting shall cultivation be 
continued ? 

Mr. Thayer — I say shallow cultivation is better, because it retains the 
moisture longer in the ground. I cultivate with a tobacco cultivator. 
Blackberry roots are very near the surface of the ground and deep culti- 
vation breaks the roots and up comes another plant. ' Cultivate early and 
lat«, six, eight or ten times, eapecialiy iti dry seasons. If cultivated too 
late in the fall canea do not mature sufficiently to stand frosts . 

Q.— When is the beat time to remove the old canes? Will it pay to 
remove? 

Mr. Holmes — Remove in the fall. It will not pay to not take them out, 
I do not know why unless it is because there is strength that goes to that 
old stub that we ought to have in the aew. stock. 
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Bee. Hoxie — I think we remove, fiistlj, becansesome one else did beton 
ns. Secondly, it looks neater to see the old canes cut out The question 
on the utility should be considered. 1 know th&t some gTx>weia leave them in 
until the next spring, when they can be broke down and help formamnlch. 

Prof. Goff thinks old canes draw nonrishment froai the soil and evapor- 
ate it, thus drawing from the growinc stalks in this way. 

Sec Bozie diffeis from Prof. Goff because it is a law of nature thai 
when anything becomes lueleas it decays and falls away; for this same 
reason foresters advocate letting the dead limbs remain. 

Ur. Holmee — For blackberries and raspberries if I left them I would 
out them out and leave them on the gcouod. I would vote that it did not 
pay to not remove. 

Hr. Thayer, the same opinion, 

Hf. Gale — If you were not going to cover would you take out the old 
canes in the fall or spring, or leave tbeat to hold the snow, thereby forming 
a protection? Uave yon ever found a worm in the old canee? 

Prof. Goff— There is a blackberry and a raspberry borer. 

Hr. Holmes spoke of a fungus growth on blackberries. Ur. Thayer afao 
found some on his plantation. 

Prof. Oofl — Is the fungus growth you speak of, of a yellowisb color? 

Ur. Thayer — No; it has a warty appearance. I found it on low grounds 
where water runs off slowly. Ur. Hamilton thinks it was caused by bruis- 
ing the canes in taking up and putting down. 

Q. — Is there a profitable demand for black currants? 

Ur. Hirachinger answers by letter: English people as a rule are good 
customers. 

Ur. Perriam says in Chicago market there is no demand tor them except 
for conserves. 

Ur. Hainilton — I grow them and find a demand for them that makes 
them a profitable crop. I set them six by three feet. One hundred plants 
yielded IIS boxes, which sold for |13.50. At the same rate per acre 3,400 
plants would yield a value of |3S5. 



REPORT OP SUPERINTENDENT OF TRIAL 

STATIONS. 

By Prof. E. 8. GOFF. 

To the Pi-egident and Members of the Wisconsin State HorticultvTal 

Society — Doubtless all the members of this society are aware that as (ma 

means of promoting the culture of fruit in Wisconsin, a resolution was 

adopted at our last winter meeting, recommending the establishment of 

trial stations in various parts of our state, and a committee was appointed 

to take charge of this work. A report of progress from this undertakiiig 

will naturally be desired at tbia time, and I have therefore prepared a 

etat«ment of our transactions thus far. 
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The committee, which coneisted of President Smith, Secretary Hoxie 
and Hr. B. F. Adams, in conjunction with ProfegBors Henry and Qoff, of 
the Experiment Station, held a meeting at Prof. Henry's ofSce, early in 
March, at which it waa decided to establish two trial stations the present 
eeasoD, to act in conjunction with the Experiment Station at Madiaon, and 
it was later decided to add a third. It was then understood that one of 
these would be located on the farm of Mr. A. li. Hatch, at Ithaca, one on 
that of Mr. M. A. Thajei, of Sparta, and the third on that of Mr. WUliam 
A. Springer, of Weyauwega, though as will be mentioned later a change 
was made in the location of the last. 

The committee received solicitations to establish stations at other places, 
but it seemed unwise to undertake a larger number, in the present condi- 
tion of the society's finances. 

On thi leth of April, Mr. Hoxie and myself visited Weyauwega, for the 
purpose of selecting a suitable piece of ground for a trial station. For a 
-variety of reasona a plat was selected on the farm of Mr. F. A. Harden, 
instead of that of Mr. Springer, as had been previously decided. The day 
foUowing we reached Sparta, and on the morning of April 18, selected a 
suitable plat for our work on the farm of Mr, M. A. Thayer, The day fol- 
lowing I visited Mr. Hatch's place at Ithaca, and made a similar selection 
there. Each of these parties entei«d into a contract with the society, 
leasing a given amount of land for the term of five years or longer, at the 
society's option, for certain considerations, and agree to keep such land 
protect«d from the depredations of animals, and to cultivate and care for 
the trees or plania growing thereon, as directed by the society. 

Early in April a circular letter was sent to the nurserymen and other 
persons Interested in the improvement of fruits in our own and adjoining 
Btat«s, asking for suggestions as' to what it would be well to plant, and 
where and on what terms we could secure the stock. From the rephes to 
these questions a list was made up, which was ordered: Unfortunately 
we were unable to secure trees of the entire list. Several had not yet been 
sufficiently propagated for distribution, and of others the supply had 
already been exhausted. A long hsl of Russian fruits ordered of Prof. 
Budd failed for the latter reason. But with all our slips we have made a 
respectable beginning. 

It was our plan to have the same list of varieties planted on all of the 
stations, but I find on comparing the Usts planted, the varieties do not cor- 
respond very well. The discrepancies arose chie&y through the negli- 
gence of some of our donors to send their proffered trees to all of the sta- 
tkniB, as it was understood that they were to do. The whole list of 
varieties planted is as follows, though as just remarked, all of them are not 
fonnd on each of the different stations. 

Apples — Arabian, Baraboo, BarloS, Bell Pippin, Berlin, Borsdorf, 
Crocker, Duchess, Duchess No. 3, Fameuse, Forest, Qlass Ureen, Gold 
Drop, Hartshorn, Hebbelwhite, Hoadley, Jenney. Johnson's Seedling, 
E!eeha, Lewis, Lewish Blush, Long Axcade, Longfield, Manning's Blush, 
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bkiuiiDg'B Red, Hftrj, Mathews' Fall, Bfathewa' Ituasett, HcUfthaa White, 
Morris, Newells Winter, Nobles, Northwestern QreeaiDK, Palmer, Patten's 
Qrcening, SaspberiT', Repka Ualenka, Sarah, Scott's Winter, Switser 
Sweet, Transparent, Wallbridge, Walworth Pippin, Whitney's No. EO, 
Windsor Chief, Wisconsin Spy, Wolf River, Yellow Transparent, Zolotoref , 
Seedlings from Duchess Nos. 3, S and 4, an autumn seedling from Mr. Oale 
and three other unnamed seedlings. 

Fear — Beaseminka, Idaho, Sapouganke. 

Plumb— Mariana, Eockford, Wild Goose, seedHngs from Mr. Gale. 

Eagpberry— Acme, Ida, American EverbeariDg, Hilbom, Lovett's Black, 
Muskingum, Palmer, Progress, Winona. 

Sirairfierrj/— Crawford, Edgar Queen, Eureka, Great Pacific, Shoster'a 
Gem, Thompson's Nos. 1,6, 7,8,9, 11, 13, 36 and Se, Tippecanoe, Viola, Tale. 

Blacirderr} — Freed, Gajnor, Thompson's Early Mammoth, Japan 
Wineberry. 

In the following table the varieties planted in each of the several sta- 
tions are given, with the names of the parties from whom the trees or 
plants were obtained: 





Arabian 

Barabw 

ItarloBt 

Bell Pippin)... 


APPLE. 












Burtoft 




Bell Pippin-.. 


BeU Pippin * 


BeUPippiD 






imcheffl 

DuchesB Kn. t ... 


Croclter 


Dacheaa 


Duchew 




DaohesaNo.S.... 


r«mfflwe. 


F«neuBe 






Forest 






QlsraOreen 












OoodPeomnt.... 


Hosdley 

J"""*? 


















Jennej 

Seedling 
K«ha 






Ke^ 











ClftrkTutUe.* 
as. HirschiDger.* 
Clark Tuttle.* 
Chaa. Hirachloger.* 
Clark Hewitt.* 
'Vm. A. Springer.* 
Hirachlnger.* 
A. Springer.* 



C. G. Patten.* 
Clark Hewitt.* 
Wm. A. Springer.* 
F. E. Phoenix.* - 
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Varietisa planted — Continued. 




IthOCft, 


Sparta. 


Wejauwega. 


UadlsoD. 


"^^ilf." 


APPLES. 








Lewis Blush 


W. A. Springer,* 












LoDgfleld. ... 


Longfleld 












Uanntng's Blush. 
HannlDg'sBed.... 


■W, A. Springer.. 


























Matthews Rnnet, 
MoMaluu. White. . 


McMahan While.. 




HcUabsD 


"•-^™».. 


Ohas, HirsdblDger.* 












"•"•«„»,.. 


-""i„.. 




NeweU'B Winter.. 


C. HlreohlDe«.' 




-.w.a^. 








».w.„™._ 


N.W. Greening.. 


S. W. Oreeniiig.. 












C. HltBchinger.' 
C, Q. Patten.* 






FatteD'g Greoning 
















Bepfaa 


RopbsMalurka... 














Scott;* WiDter 


Scott's Winter 


Scotfs Winter 




C. HlTsohlnger.* 














™™nt 










Walhddge 

Walworth 




Wriworth 












hhute 












Windgor Ohlet. 


WiDdsor Chief 


Windsor Ohlel.... 


Windsor Chler.... 












Wm. A. Spclngw.' 

C. Hlrachinger.* 
A. C»nrlc TutUe.* 


Tallow Traoft- 

IMUWlt 


Yellow TrtDB- 

parent 


YeUow Transpar. 






Zototoref 
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^Mrta. WeTWivega. 










DucbeM,No.4.. 
Dnehew, No. S.. 













































0.0 


Patten.* 


CO 


Patten.* 


Wm 


A Spring! 


A.D 


Bums,* 


AD 


Buiua.* 


Wm 


HaMen.' 


I.0«l8 4 8cm.' 








A. L. Hatch.* 
StomHairisoi 

A. L. Hatch.* 



. Qale A Sod 









Aoms 










Am. Ererbear- 

ing 


Am.Everbear- 


















Lovett-s Blade... 


MnaMngam.,.. 


HuBklnEiim,. 






ProgreM 

Winona. 






Winona. 








1 



F. K.Pa]merft Son • 
T. J. Longneoker 

Cleveland S^mtry 
Co. 

J. U. EdHardB A 

J. T. Lovett Co.* 

ClevelMid SuraeiT 
Co. 

Oleieland HonieiT 
Oo. 

J. T. LOYOtt Oo. 
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Sparta. Werauwega. 



tUdiUD. 










Japan Wins- 
berry 


ThomiHOD'iiEarl; 


'ss^Eh'i'ri' 



Cleveland KDnenr 
Oo. 

J. LewlB ChildK 





CnwtorCI 












Edgar QnecD 




Bun*. 


OntitVKiftc. 












Oo. 

derelaud Nuraerr 
Oo. 






Schmter'i Qem . , 


"cr".' . 






amejAoa Ni™»T 


■^n::.. 


^rr-^. 












.. 


■^r"!-... 


"ffr-:-.. 


ThOmpBon'sNo-S. 






"srr:".''.. 












Thompson'aNo.ii 




.. 










TliompaoD'a 














Tho^gjon-. 












TlHMonc* ... 


Vlota 

Yale 






J. B. HaTnea. 








Tale 









«Kin«tatlieioclet7. 
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It is proper to ncknowledgu our indebtedueaa to sevenl donors, as fol- 
lows: HesBTs. A. Clark Tuttle tmd Chatle* HirschiDfcer, of Baraboa; Hr. 
William A. BpriDger, of Fremont; Mr. Clarb Hewit, of Waupun; Mr. V. K. 
Phoenix, of Delavan; Hr. A. D. Barnes, of Waupaca; Hessra. I. Qale & 
Bon, of Waukesha; HeBsra. J. M. Edwards &, Son, of Fort Atkinson; Hr. 
A. L.| Hatch, of Ithaca, and Mr. William Masters and Mr. Nobles, of 
Weyauwega;— all of these from our own state. Outside of our rtate I 
am pleased to add Mr. J. V. Cotta, of Nurser;, 111; Mr. C. O. Patten, of 
Charles City, la., and the Cleveland Nursery companj, of Lalcewood, O. 
But for the assistance generously furnished us by^ these gentlemen we 
should have been unable to have made eo fair a beginning. Aid was also 
offered us by others, whom we did not find it necessary to call upon for 
contributions. 

In addidon to the work already outlined, a commencement has been 
made at our Station at Madison, in collecting cions of promising varieties 
of apples and plume, of which trees are not yet for sale, or are diflScult to 
procure, and in propagating trees from these for use in our trial sta- 
tions. Fifteen seedling apples and the same number of seedlings of native 
plums, <d believed to be of high promise, have already been secured, and 
more or less of root grafts are now growing of them all, though as few 
cions of a sort were usually, the number of grafts is in many cases very 
small. Most of these seedlings have been top-grafted upon old trees as a 
means of hastening .their bearing. 

A quantity of seedling apples from named hardy varieliee is also growing, 
all of the more promising of which it is proposed to reserve for bearing, 
and about a peck of the pits of native plums has also been planted. 

In conclusion, I desire to further solicit the assistance of members in se- 
curing promising new seedlings or named varieties for trial, whether in 
the form of cions, buds, suckers, trees or plants. I shall at all timee be 
pleased to receive suggestions as to varieties that are worthy of trial at our 
stations, with information as to where they may be procured. 

It is greatly to be hoped that an appropriation may be secured from our 
next legislature, which will make it possible for us to establish more trial 
stations, as well as to better equip those that we already have. 



Question asked: What is a black bug that wcvks on currants? 

Prof. Gofl — It is the currant Aphis and the remedy is kerosene emal< 

Prof. Ooff emphasized the fact that we need more trial stations but the 
want of funds prevents us in this work . 

tlr. Perriam was introduced to the audience and responded in the follow* 
Ing manner: 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen — I always like to attend the Wis- 
oonsin Horticultural conventions because the meetings are always livaly , 
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and Wisconsin lakes tbe lead in these matters. Oae principal thiag I 
'want to talk to 70U about ia that we in Chic^o think of nothing more 
than the World's Fair. We have feared they would fill up Lake Michigan 
to make ground to bold it on but they can't fill up more than 350 acres so 
it seems that they will use Jackson Park; we can get 1,000 acres there if 
necessary. We cannot hold a fair unless the Agricultural, Horticultural 
and Live Stock interests are paramount. California wants forty acres, 
Texas wants twelve. 

It would not be out of place for tbe lUinoid Horticultural Society to 
invite a delegate meeting from all parts of tbe United ^States to confer 
abont tbe preliminary work. The Illiaois Dairy Association has issued a 
call to meet at the Sherman House, July SB, iu behalf of tbe dairy interests. 
It will take lots of time and preliminary preparation to arrange for this 
great show. 

One reason I like to meet with the Wisconsin State Horticultural society 
is because you organize a new society wherever you hold your summer 
meetings, and in this respect you are much ahead of my own state, where 
we haven't local societies generally, and you will soon get so that horticul- 
ture will not he an experiment with you but a scientific fact. We have, 
in Illinois, three societies, and from the^e are formed what is called a state 
executive hioard. 
I thank you for your kind attention, and will not take your time further. 



Sec. Hoxie — These remarks by Mr. Perrlam are what we want to bring 
before this meetmg, tbat is tbe arranging of preliminary work for the 
coming World's Pair. I do not know as we can appoint a committee here 
to-daj, but I think it would be perfectly appropriate for tbe Illinois society 
to issue the call for a conference of the several stal« societies. 

I liave been talking up the matter of a local society here at Black Eiver 
V&\}a, and Hr. McOillivray feels doubtful about it on account of the attend- 
ance being small from the country. 

(Benefits of local society were fully explained by officers of state soci- 
ety.) 

On suggestion of Mrs. Campbell, Mr. Thayer called for an expression of 
those present relative to an organization. A large number expresHCd them- 
selves in favor of organizing, and, on motion of Mrs. Campbell, the state 
society adjourned for fifteen minutes to allow Black River Falls people to 
organize a local society, which they did with about fifty members. 

Convention called to order, and Mr. Holmes gave an interesting and spicy 
flhort speech alxtut his grub patch and berry growing, and read a short 
paper on Horticultural Picoios. 
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OUR HORTICULTURAL PICNICS. 

By W. N. HOLMES, Waupaca. 

FriewU of HorticultUTe— I thought I would say a few words about our 

basket picnics, trusting that others may catch the ioBpiration and do like. 

We have three horticultural eocietiee in Waupaca county. All have 
adopted the plan of balding basket picnics at various places during the 
year. Our first meeting in the season is known as the "Strawberry Pic- 
nic." We select for our meeting place a pleasant grove not far, of course, 
from some well cultivated field of strawberries, where can be aeeo the dif- 
ferent varieties in all stages of growth: blossom, green or ripe fruit accord- 
ing to variety, the size of fruit, color of foliage, etc. Here also can be 
learned the system of caltivation of our brother horticulturist, which we, 
too, may find it well to adopt. The fruits of the season are the special 
topics of discussion and study, and the object lesson is before us at each 
seasMiable picnic. Each society holds as many as four, and sometimessix, 
during the year, designated as "strawberry," "raspberry," "blackberry," 
"apple and grape" picnic, with one or two winter gatherings to test the 
canned fruiU. Our summer meetings are held near town, where we can 
treat and entertain our village or city cousins (who by the way are gener- 
ally the best samplers). 

In the winter we make it a point to meet at some thrifty farmer's home 
some distance out into the country, so we can again treat our ' ' cousins " 
to a good old fashioned straw sleigh-ride. It is needless to say these rides 
are enjoyable. In the summer season we carry our baskets well filled 
with choice edibles, fruits, pots of cream, flowers, etc. Long tables are ar- 
ranged under the shade. The victuals are promiscuously distributed, so 
that everybody gets a taste of a bill of fare prepared by our sister mem- 
bers that would do honor to "Delmonico." In the winter our baskets 
have, in addition to viands, apples, nuts, etc. At all our gatherings we 
have a program of music, special topics, etc. 

We find these occasions excellent incentives for stimulating a taste for 
horticultural pursuits; besides, they are social and moral educators. Since 
the eatablishment of our society and the holding of these social gatherings, 
many, who heretofore had hardly given attention to vegetables, except, 
perhaps, the famous " Waupaca potato," are this year regaling themselves 
upon small fruits from their own gardens. 

Now friends, if you are not already a member of some horticultural so- 
ciety, you should become one at once. Every city, village and township 
should have an organization. Every county in Wisconsin should have a 
society auxiliary to the state. Agitation and organlT^tion will work won- 
ders in horticulture as well as in any other tine of action. Our estimable 
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preeident or secretary ot the state societj, will be glad to assist in organiz- 
ing a societj at«nf time or place where desired. Throut;h these societies, 
horticulture and floriculture are foetered and encouraged. Thej are also 
excellent mediums for the cultivating and prolonging 'acquaintances and 
friendship. 



KEEPING QUALITIES OF STRAWBERRIES. 

A committee appointed by the chair to examine the different varieties of 
strawberries on exhibition in the hall in the afternoon of the second day 
(June 27th) of the summer meeting of the Wisconsin Horticultural 
Society, and report upon their comparative keeping qualities, submitted 
the following; 

7V> tlte Pregident and Membert of the Wiaeotain State Horticultural 
Society: Your committee have carefully examined the different varieties 
of strawberries on exhibition, and have rated their present state of preser- 
vation as nearly as possible on the scale of one hundred. The berries 
were, for the most part, picked early in the day on the 35th and have been 
transported by rail from Waukesha to Black River Falls, a distance of 
about one hundred and seventy-flve miles. Since their arrival here tb«7 
have been exposed to the atmosphere of the hall. The temperature since 
these berries were picked has been unusually high, probably not below 90° 
in the shade during the daytime. 

Their present condition appears about as follows: 

Parry, 90; Hay King, 85; Ontario, 60; Warfield, 7S; Jessie, 70; Ham- 
moth, 08; Bubach, ft5; Maitchester, 63; Welch, S3; Wilson and Lady Rusk, 
00; Crescent, S8; Windsor Chief, 55; Captain Jack, 53; Haverland and 
Qandy, 50; Olendale, 40; Bomba, 80; Pearl, 25; Cloud, 10. 

should l>e emphasized that the rating of the keeping qualities ot 
the different varieties here given represents their comparative ability to 
endure a protracted high temperature rather than a protracted journey by 
rail. Had the; been examined immediately upon their arrival in Black 
River Falls, or had they been transported continuously during the paat 
three days and nights, their order might have been very materially 
ofaanged. 

A. I. Oalb, 

B. 8. GOFF, 

Committee. 

The following resolutions were presented and adopted: 
Resolved, That the ladies who have read papers are hereby declared hon- 
orary members for one year. 

Resolved, That all those who have furnished flowers and plants for decorat- 
ing, be accorded our heartful thanks. 
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Rtaolved, That the hearty thanks are due, and are hereby tendered to 
the citizens of Black River Falls, and J. J. HcQillirray in* particular, for 
the cordial reception and hospitable manner in which we have been enter- 
tained durinft our sojourn here, and to the singera who hare added so much 
to the interest of our program. 

Betolved, That the secretary of this society be instructed to confer with 
the superintendent of public instruction with the view of enliating his in- 
terest in the matter o( promoting the objects of Arbor day; also to issue 
circulars to the members of this society, tbe officers and teachers of our 
public schools and to all other interested persons, inviting cooperation in 
tbe observance of Arbor diy in such manner as will best promote the 
improvement and adornment of the school grounds within our state. 

H. A. TBAYBB, 
B. S. EoziB, 
E. S. GOFP. 
Adopted June 26, 18M. 



J. J. McQilUvray oOered the following, which was adopted by a rising 

Seaolved, That we tender the State Horticultural Society a uuanimoas 
vote of thanks for holding their summer meeting in onr county, and (or 
the many and useful lessons we have been taught during these seagions. 

Discussion of questions on prt^amme resumed. 

What is tbe best reliable early grape? Moore's Early. No dissent. 

Is the De Soto plum proving satisfactory? So far as grown. 

Are currants profitable as a special crop ? 

Mr. Thayer — I am growing about four acres, but have not been growing 
them long enough to make a report as to profit. 

What is the best quaUty of soil for small fruit growing ? 

Mr. Thayer prefers a light sandy soil. 

Mr. Gale — A clay loam, from such a soil you will have finer fruit one year 
with another. Thesoil has much to do with quality and flavor of fruit. 

Can bee-keeping and fruit growing be successfully combined without ' 
neglect in either branch of industry ? 

Mr. Thayer— There is no question but that bees are necessary to suc- 
cessful fruit growing and if there were no bees in my vicinity I would get 



Music. 

Convention adjourned »ine die. 



B. S. HOXIE, 

Secrftarg. 
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f Wisconsin State Horticultural Society 

Beld in. ifadi»on, February 3-6, 1891. 



Monday Etehing, February 2. 

Convention c&Ued to order b; Free. J. M. Smith. Secretory Eoxie called 
for the report of the ad-interem committee. Werden Reynolds, Green Bay, 
gave bis report, prefacing it by saying: "I used the circular letter sent out 
by the secretary, and answered his questions in making my report." 

Report of Warren Gray, Darlington, was read by the secretary. 

A. L.Hstcb — We are now on the eve of our great Columbian exhibit 
and we shall have an agent here to take our statistics. Fruit growing in our 
Bection, I wiU say it is not very general. 

There has appeared an invader in our midst; a little insect called the 
black .banded leaf curler, and we are interested to know what can be done 
mth the little fellow, and how be gets rolled up in such a way in the leaf 
that we cannot get at him. 

With regard to spraying for fungus growth you will have reports from 
Frof. Gk>ff, and I will not attempt to give you the facts in my report. A 
fungus that we failed to remedy last season was one that affected our 
berries. We had a variety of fungus, in our section, that affected wild 
varieties of blackberries that did not affect the cultivated varieties. W& 
have also a red rutit that lately affects some varieties. 

Owing to the lateness of the season, and the wet weather, we did notget 
ahead of the coddling moth. There is not much of a prospect ahead for a 
fruit crop next season. 

G. J. Kellogg — I want to ask Hr. Hatch how many apples he raised last 
year? 

A. L. Hatch — About one thousand, or fifteen hundred bushels. 

Secretary — There seems to be a little misapprehension with regard to the 
report of this ad-interim committee. I did not desire to have these reports- 
5— H. 
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oome in as reports have been given heretofore, but inBt«Hd, I wished for a 
general report of horticulture in the several localities of our state; we may 
not be able to get it property this year but we shall, I hope, in the 

J. U. Soaith — Qentlemen, there are sereral co[naiitt«es to be appointed 
by the chair. The fruit growers, who have fruit on exhibition, have aan- 
ally selected their committee and I think they had better do bo now. If 
they fail to agree the chair can appoint. 

I will appoint as committee on Resolutions, J. C. Plumh, of Milton, E. J. 
Coe, of Ft. Atkinson and A. I. Oale, of Waukesha. 

Committee on Revision of Fruit List: A. J. Phillips, of West Salem, 
R. J. Coe, Ft. Atkinson and C. H. Hamilton, of Ripon. 

J. M. Smith — As the meeting this eveaing is for the purpose of general 
discussion, we are at liberay to take up anything we may think of 
interest. 

I understand that Mr. I[at«h says three-fourths of hid crop was destroyed 
by insects, will he please state the truthfulness of tlie report, and if so, 
what was the cause? 

A. L. Hatch — I am not going to grumble about what I , did not get. I 
have not brought my orchard up to as high a stateof cultivationas I ought 
to. I had all I was entitled to hut probably would have more fruit if it had 
not been for fungus and inisects. 

J, C, Plumb — I am glad to find a man who thinks he has got all he was 
entitled to; I kno v a great many who do not think so. We had very pe- 
culiar weather last spring, tliere was not a single leaf formed for abont 
two weeks, owing to certain climatic conditions, and up to the tenth of 
June we had nine days of rainy weather aud from the tenth to the four- 
teenth, we had extreme heat, and of course those climate conditions pro 
duced fungus. I saw a man from Nebraska who said they had the ex 
treme heatthat burned up theiroorn, but did not have the extreme moisture, 
and they had a good apple crop. So you see the conditions of extreme 
wet and extreme cold weather produced the fungus growth. 

Prof. Goff — In New York they did not have extreme heat, but instead, 
they had cool weather and they had almost an entire failure of their ap- 
ple crop; the year iwfore they had extremely wet weather. 

J, C. Plumb — I saw a magnificent show of apples, from tlie Barahoo 
river country, exhibited by a young man who said they had never had a 
failure of the apple crop in that section. 

J. M. Edwards — I would like to ask Mr. Hatch if his apple orchard lays 
the same as his brother's ? 

Answer — My orchard slopes to the southeast. 

A. O, Tuttle — I had a light crop, except on some varieties. My princi- 
pal crop is now the Duchess, and last year I had but a light crop; I lay it 
to the fact that there were very few blossoms on the trees. I never look 
for a crop when I do not get any blossoms. 
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Chaa. HifBchmgei — I am situated a little differently from Mr. Hatch, 
who said soma people never get all thej want. I had this year, plenty of 
blosBoma and plenty of fruit. I Bald to Hr, Hoxie, that I was going to 
raise more apples last year than Mr. Hatch, I did intend to, but tbey were 
not quite big enough. My orchard is on a northeast slope. After those 
hot winds came last summer, I was almost discouraged and thought I was 
not going to get any fruit. The apples dropped 80 fast that I did not like 
to look at them. 

J. M. Smith — How many apples did you raise ? 

Cbas. Hirschinger — I picked twelve hundred hushela. 

J. C. Plumb — Wisconsin has got the name of being second among the 
states in apple growing. I would like to ask if it was a favorable season 
for apple growing in Brown county this year? 

J. M. Smith — We did not call it a favorable year for apples this year. 
There in a fine orchard in Oconto county that has borne so well that the 
gentleman who owns it is going to put his entire farm into an apple orch- 
ard as fast as he can. 

Mr. Phoenix — This matter of stem or top working on the crab is v ery 
new — itisnovel — and it is largely eiperimentaL Althoughlam very 
hopeful, I am not able to say that it is out of the eiperimental stage, and 
although hopeful, I cannot recommend it, yet I hope Mr. Cotta's experi- 
ments will result favorably. Mow I want to say one word about this mat- 
ter of Russians; I think this is something that we need to consider, for 
they are full of leaves, they are hardy, and if the fruit was a failure, I 
would have some hopes to go at them and graft them B,nd get something 
satisfactory from them. I want something hardier than the old sorts, con- 
Biuering the severe winters we have had. The Russians have the true 
basis, the hardy stem and the dense folit^e, and I would rather take them 
than the half hardy old varietjes. 

Secretary — As Mr. Cotta's name has been called up I will say that I 
have a letter from him in which he gives'a list of twenty varieties of t rees 
all grafted on Whiting's No. 20, 

A. U. Tuttle — I do not t>e]ieve there is a single tree left that I have 
grafted on the yellow crab. 

J. U. Smith — I think, as it is getting late, the committee on program 
had better report. 

H, A. Tiiayer, chairman of the committee on program, reported the fol- 
lowing for morning session: 

Best soil for small fruits. Preparation of soil. Varieties — for families; 
(or commercial; for shipment. Preparation of plants. Setting. Gulti 
Tation and mulching. Pruning. Picking and marketing. Winter pro. 
tectiim. 

Secretary — Before making out the premium list 1 wrote to different 
members saying that we expected a small show owing to small crops, and 
I endeavored to make out a premium list accordingly. Perhaps I have 
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' not made one that is satisfactory. Tbereare two exhibitors here who have 
a veiy Ane and large exhibit that is not on the premium list, and therefore 
it may be necessarj to give aome discretionarr premiuma. 
On motion, convention adjouriled until 9 A. H. Tuesday. 



HORTICDLTDRAL BOOM, 

Tuesday Homing, February 3d. 

President Smith in the chair, 

A short time was spent in listening to retorts of ad-int«rim committers. 

T. T. Lyon, of South Haven, Mich., representing the Division of Pomol- 
ogy, United States Department of Apiculture, was then introduced, who 
briefly but comprehensively stated the object of his visit to us as an agent 
from that department. The secretary of agriculture for the Division of 
Pomology wishes for the harmony and co operation of all horticultural s(^ 
cieties, and in all ways hopes by this co operation in work to develop more 
fully the great horticultural interests of this nation. The department to 
this end hopes to be in close communication and sympathy with each soci- 
ety, and by the colloction and dissemination of facts by published bulle- 
tins from time to time, bring all parts of our republic to a better under- 
standing of its capabilities and a higher appreciation of its possibilities. 

Mr. Batch — I would like to ask Mr. Lyon if it is the intention to send 
these bulletins to every member of the society. 

T.J.Lyon — This is a matter that is to be conferred over between the 
society and its members as soon as communication can be established be- 
tween societies; they will be sent when necessary, and where they can do 
the most good. 

J. C. Plumb — Mr. Lyon comes to us as a representative of the Porno- 
logical department, and he has presented a practical question to us. if it is 
the intent of his remarks we ought to appoint a committee to confer with 
him on the subject. 

J. M. Smith — We have a committee on Resolutions which we will refer 
the matter to. 

O. J. Kellogg — I wish to present the report of committee on appointing 
a superintendent for the Department of Horticnlture at the next state fair; 
we recommend that J. M. Smith be appointed to that position. 

Chas. HirHohinger — Mr. President; I move that we elect our superin- 
tendent by ballot, and thus give every man an opportunity of expressing 
his preference. 

Motion carried. A short discussion was held about the propriety of 
electii^ some one who was a member of the executive board of the agri- 
cultural society; the question wan finally decided that it was not impera- 
tive that we conform to this rule. 

A. J. Phillips — I am in favor of the motion prevailing, and that we elect 
some one who knows about fruit. 
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The ballot was taken, reaultlnt; as folloirs: Whole ouraber of votes, 38; - 
of which A. J. Phillips received 13; B. 8. Hoxie, 7; J. M. Smith, 5; scat- 
tering, 4. 

J. M. Smith — OeatlemeD, please drop mj name from tbe list; I do not 
want the position; do not vote for me again. 

The second ballot was taken, and A. J. Phillips receiving 15 votes was 
declared elected. The election of Mr. Phillips was not concurred in by the 
agricultural society, and they elected B. S. UoKie as superintendent. 

Tbe secretary introduced Henry W. Ash, a delegate from Iowa State 
Horticultural Society. Mr, Ash— I am personally unknown to you, but 
as a representative of the Iowa society, I am glad to meet with you, and I 
also hope to carry home many valuable plans to my society. 

A resolution was presented by A. D. Barnes that the Horticulturril society 
request the employment of expert judges instead of the old plan of three 
judges. Unanimously adopted. 

J, C. Plumb — I move that Mr. Ash be made an honorary member of this 
society. Carried. 



TWENTY YEARS' EXPERIENCE IN AN APPLE OR- 
CHARD IN A COLD CLIMATE. 

Bt a, J. PHILIPS, West Salem, Wisconsin. 

If all the disappomtments, looses, discouragements, failures and successes 
of twenty years' experience in an apple orchard in a climate above referred 
to ahould be related at thismeeting there would be no time left for any other 
hueinesa or papers. But in this brief paper I will endeavor to give you a 
few of the principal things I have learned in and about an apple orchard 
iu tbe northwest by experience and observation, which I hope may prove 
of value to the grower who has had less experience and is anxious to profit 
by the failures and successes of others. Now, I have been misled and suf- 
fered loss and disappointment by following the rules and advice of those 
who were^moie favorably located than I am, so, if you wish to profit by 
any experience I may give, or be guided by any rules I may lay down, you 
must compare your location with mine, as to soil, probable degrees of oold, 
elevation, influence of water, etc. To start out with, 1st. One thing I 
have learned is that very few who try to raise fruit in this state are as far 
north and as unfavorably located as I am. This may be contradicted as it 
is known that I have exhibited at fairs and at winter meetings many fine 
Specimens of tbe half hardy varieties. But you notice I have quit that 
foolishness as it was misleading and the trees were too short lived to be 
profitable, and I have so few apples to show that I am asbamed and leave 
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the field to my former competitors, who are more favorably located. 
I refer to Ilirschinger, Tuttle, Jeffrey, Kellogg, Palmer, Hatch and 
others. This ezperieoce coat me time and money. 2d. I have learned 
that the fall ie the best time to dig apple trees and the spring is the beet 
timeto plant them in a cold climate, and that the trees should be kept in 
the cellar or buried in a euitable place where water will not gtand or mice 
or rats be allowed to enter. If this and the planting is not well done your 
time and money will be thrown away, and ihe man who sold you the trees 
will be denounced as a swindler. 3d. I have learned thit top worked 
trees, done above the crotches, in a good, hardy stock will outlast the same 
varieties on their own stocks by at least 23 per cent, if they are of thu half 
hardy kinds, say Fanieuse, Wealthy, Utter, Haas, Plum Cider, Fall Orange 
and ijt. Lawrence, and have learned that the Viiginia crab is the best and 
most vigorous stalk I have tried, as compared with Whitney's No. 20, 
Transcendent, Hystop, Orion, Duchess. McUahon's White and several Boed- 
ling crabs. 

4th. I have learned that trees raised from grafts made with a long cion 
and a long root set in the ground and never moved are at least twenty- 
five per cent, better at the same age than transplanted trees and I would 
advise that plan to a young man who rx>ntemplateH planting an orchard. 
Of course he could plant some older trees for his first fruit, and plant his 
grafts between his larger trees, " which may be planted quite thickly. 

Gth. I have learned that it is more profitable to plant fewer trees and 
give them better protection and care as it is very annoying to go into the 
orchard and find beautiful trees just coming into bearing girdled entirely 
around by mice because they were neglected last fall, and left unproteoted. 
To much trusting to providence or luck is dangerous to the orchard. I 
have lost but few tree; in that way this winter so far, say five per cent., 
but that five per cent, would have protected 500 trees. Mice will creep 
under the grass, pass by a Number Twenty and Wealthy to gnaw a Mo- 
Mahon or Peach apple tree for reasons best known to themsiilves, If yon 
want a good permanent orchard bett«r set twenty trees a year and give 
them good care and protection, than to set one hundred and care for them 
in the ujual sUp-shod way. This winter has been favorable for thu work 
of mice, as not until last week has there been snow enough in my orchard 
to stamp around the trees and stop them. While doing this work a tew 
days ago around a thousand trees I tbought of a passage in Scripture that 
applied to my case. " He that knoweth his minster's will and doeth it not 
shall be beaten with many strLpas." Every tree I found that was girdled 
I called a stripe, and each time resolved to do better in the future, and 
called myself some names that I would not enjoy any one else indulg' 
ingin. 

6th. I have learned that though banking with earth or tar paper around 
the tree will protect, nothing works so satisfactory or is so cheaply done, 
in the long run as the lath protection, for once on it is done for the life of 
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the tree, and after being on from five to seven years the bark will be per- 
fect, green and smooth aad much better able to stand the next cold winters 
or ravages of mice than a tree with diseased baric. This protection !s 
easily made and quickly put on, and a trerj will filE eight lath in about 
seven years. Saw one orchard last year where the loss from this cause 
was the entire one hundred trees nearly ready to beir. Few trees with 
protection would have been better and more profitable, as not only does it 
present ravages of mine and rabbits but also protects from sun. This 
setting a few trees and giving extra care does not quite suit the tree seller 
but for the future of his business he had better sell fewer trees at better 
prices, get his pay and have his customer satisfied. 

7th. I have learned that to set apple trees in a cold climate, expecting 
to make much morey out of it, will disappoint the planter as with our 
short hot seasons, it is about impossible to raise winter apples in any 
quantity, and fall apples bave to he marketed aa quickly that the price is 
UMially low. Some Ducliess can be kept back in cold storage and the price 
usually doubled. But after the trees commence bearluK by following my 
renewal system, the orchard will pay even at low prices, as well or better 
than any other land on the farm. Another reason for not paying is with 
cheap freights and rapid transit the northern grower is brought into close 
<M)mpetition with his southern neighbor. 

8th. I have learned (though I've bad hundreds of men say to me. If I 
could raise apples as you do I would plant trees). If a man has a high 
location, clay soil, and selects good h^rdy varieties, and will cultivate and 
protect properly, and plant from five to ten trees each year, he will have 
apples sufficient for his own family's use and some for his lees ambitious 
and industrious neighbor as long as he lives, though his lot has been cast 
in a cold climate, and what fruit he does raise will compare in size, qual 
ity and appearance very favorably with fruit grown farther south. The 
finest Wealthy, Duchess and Fewaukee I saw last fall in attending seven 
fairs was at Ellsworth, in Pierce county, certainly 60 to 75 miles north of 
my orchard, and where I expected to see nothmg but the hardiest crab^ 

9th. 1 have learned that raising apples means having used about one 
hundred bushels in the family each year for the past ten years, and not 
raising them would mean ten bushels per year or perhaps less. Never 
when apples are plenty are we subjected t« doctor's visits — plenty of ap- 
ples means health and happiness. T believe that children that have all the 
fruit they want learn more readily in school and ore more easily managed 
and l^ehave better; and though I think I have usually a pleasant disposition, 
I think it is better, when apples are plenty than when they are scarce, 
especially if the scarcity is caused by some fellow taking some choice 
specimens that I was saving to show at some fair, to beat some competitor 
with. I much prefer to give away a good many apples than to have a few 

10th. I learned years ago that when my good father reached fourthly 
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I was uBuall; tired, and I have reAched a tenthly I will draw this ^per to 
a close. I do not claim to have told you all I have learned in 20 years, 
but some of the important thicgB for the KOod of the orchard. I have 
learned that the associations connected with apple growing are 'preferable 
to many other pursuits; that the businees is health; and pleasant, though 
in a cold climate not so profitable as some other avocations. I have 
learned that I knew much lees about the business ten years ago than I 
thought I did. Have learned that the cheapest and surest way to get good 
trees, true to name, is to raise them. The best way, if you buy, is to buy 
of reliable nurserymen or local agents, giving the high priced novelty in 
the hands of the traveling agents a good letting alone. Have learned that 
if you wish to avoid his visits you have only to post yourself about the butn- 
nesB. I have only had one call to sell in flft«en years, and I think, he only 
wanted his dinner. I have learned that the aver^^ farmer will buy of a 
peddler, ignorant of varieties, and pay 40 to 50 cents each for poor trees 
rather than go a few milea to a nursery and pay from S to 15 cents for 
good onee. Theee are a few things I have learned, and hope they will 
profit some one. I have learned that you can not do something with notb* 
ing, and hope our legislature will make a liberal appropriation, bo that the 
horticulturists of Wisconsin can make a showing ot the coming World's 
fair that will be a credit to our society and the state at large. If they de- 
sire to economize let them cut off and wipe out some useless expenditures. 
Ur. Phillips said; I usually prefer to talk, but as reporters sometimes get 
things a little mixed I have written all that I wish to say on this subject. 



DISCUSSION. 

F. K. FhcBnix — Can the crabs be grown further north and be grown 
profitably? 

A. J. Phillips— I have found men who said they could not grow the 
Transcendents. 

F. K. Phcenix — What is your experience with seedlings ? 

A. — They give better satisfaction. 

Secretary — On a visit last summer to Duluth and Superior, I found crabs 
and seedlings growing successfully, witb no instances of fire blight; the 
worst enemy to fruit growing there, was the boya. 

A. D. Barnes — I have seen some of the finest specimans as far north as 
Waupaca county, and we do not stop to raise crabs, we raise apples. 

F. K. PhcenisL — Can we recommend raising crabs where apples fail? 

A. D. Barnes — I do not believe there is any place in Wisconsin so cold 
that we cannot grow apples. 

J. Bendisen—I saw the finest exhibit of Duchess and Tetofsky I ever 
saw any where, as far north as Marathon county. 
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G. A. Hatch — I have some trees I would like to protect, and I ask Mr. 
PbiUips how he protects his trees with the lath aystsm 1 

A. J. Phillipa — luee ei^ht lath and take wire aod weave them together, 
and put around the trees; this protection keeps out everything. Set the 
lath on the top of the ground. I use lath Trom two and one-half feet to 
four feet in length. I have tried a great many ways but none that I like 
BO well OB this. 

J. C. Plumb — Mr. Phillips has made a demonstration that is worth a 
great deal, upon that limestone ridge. We used to think that when we got 
as far north as Portage, that we had reached the jumping off place, on 
apple growing, but further north than this, where we get good drainage 
we can raise apples, and on all of the northern slopes, where good drain- 
age exiets, they raise the Duchess and other Russian varieties. Ashland 
is the home of the Russiana; the Duchess and all others of this class do 
finely there. Nothing has been said of eastern Wisconsin. We have a 
large lake shore region where we can compete with Michigan in raising 
apples. 

Cbas. Hirsohinger — I do not like to see every one praishig a paper and 
finding all good qualitiee in it. Mr. PhilUps has made two big blunders ac- 
cording to my notion; one is top-working in the branches. Better top 
work in the body as Mr. Cotia does. I have top worked trees that are now 
twenty years old, both top-worked in the branches and body; they are 
Pewaukees, and are a failure when worked in the branches. I have twelve 
apple trees on Duchess stocks. The next mistake is long cion and long 
root. The long cion is all right, long root a mistake; it is better to put 
small roots in the ground. If the root is tender the cion will die if it gets 
a httle injury when it is put in the ground. 

A. J. Phillips — I wish those were the only mistakes I had made. I do 
not advise any one else to do it, but if you urtsh to graft in the branches, 
^e Virginia crab and the Utter have done well with me. Now as regards 
long root, in my location it will be all right. 

A. D. Barnes— I would like to ask Hr. Phillips if he does not think the 
long root succeeds because of the long place dug for the routs. 

A. G. Tuttle — My experience is that I have had no tree so hardy as the 
Duchess. 1 would protect trees from the summer sun, and I woQld culti' 
vate them, for no good merchailtable fruit can be grown in the sod. I 
would keep a sharp lookout , evenines, for insects. 

F. K. Phoenix — I understand that Mr. Phillips raised fall apples because 
winter apples did not ripen. Now I claim that it takes no longer to ripen 
winter apples than fall. If it does it is because we do not have the right 
kind of apples. 

A. J. PhilltpB — Ihavehad Rawles Janet that came into winter greeu, 
and I quit growing that variety because of its tendency to do so. 

F. K. Phoenix — It is a well known fact to our experienced orchardists, 
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that Rawlea Jtumet ia a aouLhern apple, and that it take longer to ripen on 
that account. . 

Henry W. .\ah, Iowa — I wish the idea could be further brought out that 
was referred to by Ur. Phillips, and refuted b; Mr. Hirschinger. I would 
like to ask If this society believes in that kind of grafting, and if the 
crotch of the tree is not injured bj body grafting ? 

The next question: Is it desirable to plant fruit trees by the wayside? 

A. D. Barnea — Yea; I have twelve hundred treea outside the limits of 
Waupaca. I have a row of trees set eight feet outside the orchard, and I 
never have any fruit stolen. 

The question: Can the blooming of fruit trees be retarded in spring bo 
as to escape frost ? 

Mr. Peffer replied by letter saying " No." 

Mr. Lyon — Yes and no; it can be retarded by location but not by mulch- 
ing or anything of that kind, because it would require absolute detention 
of heat to make it a success. Only by selection of locality can anything 
be done by way of retarding. 

A. D. Barnes — By making pyramids around the tree and shading we 
can hold frost in the ground and hold back in the spring. 

A. L. Hatch — I nould like to call Mr. Barnes' attention to the fact that 
a certain grape vine fruited in the green house while the roots were frozen 
outside. 

J. C. Plumb — I know of an orchard near Whitewater, mulched very 
heavily by its owner, Mr. Utarrett, and he aaid after several years experi- 
ence that it did not have any effect by way of retarding. 

Mr. Wyman — I make sugar and do not believe you can retard the sap. 

T. S. HcQowau — You may plant a grape vine and it will ripen its fruit 
under cover while its roots areoutside in the cold. I have seen peach trees 
experimented within Rochester, N. Y.,and it did not make any difference. 
It ia the actiou of the sun and heat in the branches that produce blossoms. 
Will not those treea on light loamy soil blossom earlier than those on stiff 
soil? I ask Mr. Phillips. 

A.— Yes, they will. 



HOHTICULTUEAL RoOM, 

Tdksdat, 1:30 P. M. 
President Smith in the chair. 

The committee on Fruit was announced to be Messrs. Coe, Edwards and 
Reynolds. 
Geo. J. Kellogg was appointed to fill vacancy on Finance committee. 
The question: " Is it in harmony with the object of this society to offer 
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premiums oa varietiee of fruit which cannot be generally cultivated?" was 
presented as a topic for dlecussion. 
J, C. Plumb — No; except to Home varieties that are worthy. 

J. H. Edwards — I agree with Mr, Piutnb with regard to berries, but not 
of apples that cannot be grown successfully. 

Q. J. Kellogg — It is a well known fact that our state has a large range 
for fruit and should be divided, subdivided and re -districted. Except in 
the way that certain portions grow succeasfuUy what other portions can- 
not, I would not recommend it. 

r A. L.^Hatch — There are three distinct etandpointa from which to view 
this question; one is from the society, one from the exhibitor who wants 
to make the display, and one the public. The society and the public pay 
the money for the preruiums and they ought to be considered in making 
up the premiums. I do not think it right to offer premiums for articles 
that are not worthy. The exhibitor who can show Ave good new varieties 
may do more good than the one who can show twelve of the old, worthless 
sorts. You can get out a better and more instructive exhibit by offering 
premiums for varieties that can be successfully grown in some localities, 
even though they may be almost a failure in others. I do not see any use 
of the exhibitor showing six platee of the Duchess or six plates of Ben 
Davis; it is better for him to show a number of varietiis. 

Secretary — I think Mr. Hatch's remarks are good, but he is carrying the 
question too far. What b the use of bringing before the public varieties 
that we cannot cultivate successfully? We have a long list that are a suc- 
cess, and then we have another special list. Now what shall we offer 
premiums on ? 

M. A. Thayer — My experience is so limited that it ia of little valne, but 
my impression is that generally we should be practical, and should only 
give premiums on varieties thai can be successfully grown. 

Mr. Lyon — We have in Michigan, experience that may be valuable in 
this discussion. We had some exhibitors that would display showy 
varieties that were utterly worthless, and people would come in and inquire 
about them and want to obtain them. We finally decided that any vari- 
eties utteily worthless could not be exhibited. There are some varieties 
worthy of trial, and instead of offering premiums for the best collection, . 
whether in the list or not, we offered for the best varieties for home use or 
market, and possessing the best qualities for handling or shipping. 

a. J. Kellogg— Thisdiscustion comes very appropriate to the commit- 
tee, of which I am a member, for the revision of the premium list, and is 
opportune as to whether we shall go on as we have, heretofore, and give 
tbe best premium to the biggest pumpkins on the apple table. 
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What Boils are best for the different kinds of small fruit 7 
M. A. Thayer — My erperience in growing amall fruits is mostly on a 
sandy loam with clay Bub-Hoil. There are several reasons why I prefer 
BDCh a soil; it ia more easUy cultivated and it is easier to lay down black- 
berry and raspberry canes on such a soil. It is almost impossible to lay 
down for protection on a Btill soil on account of injury to canes. 

Secretary suggested that the diaoussion of small fruits had been made 
the order for the evening seesioa and had better be deferred until that 

President Smith —The program calls for the election of officers at this 
hour and we will now listen to the report of the secretarj and treasureT. 
The reports were read and together with vouchers were referred to ths 
committees on Finance. 

The election of officers being next la order the chair appointed Messrs. 
Hatch and Coe as tellers. 

The following ia the list of officers elected for the ensuing year: 

M. A. Thayer, president, Sparta. 

L. Q. Kellogg, vice- president, Ripen. 

B. S. Hozie, secretary, Evanaville. 

Mrs. Vie E. Campbell, treasurer, Evansville. 

A. L. Hatch, corresponding secretary, Ithaca. 

The executive committee by election: Geo. J. Kellogg, Jaueeville; C. H. 
Hamilton, Ripon; Geo. H. Bobbins, Plattevllle; James Currie, Milwaukee; 
Daniel Hantley, Appleton; C. A. Hatch, Ithaca; J. J. McQilhvray, Black 
River Falls, and Wm. Springer, Fremont. 

A. J. Gale, of Waukesha, was elected superintendent of fruit exhibit. 

Mr. Thayer on taking the chair, responded as follows; 

" Ladies and Gentlemen: You have complimented me with an honor I 
fear I do not deserve. I see those before me who have devoted long years 
to the work, and when I think of him who has been in the service for 80 
many years and who has performed the duties devolving upon the presi* 
dent of this society with patient, unremitting care, I shrink from the du- 
ties of the office to which you have elected me. In accepting the position, 
I shall endeavor to faithfully serve and discharge the duties devolving 
' upon me to the best of my ability to do SO. 

The present year determines, very largely, our success or failure at the 
coming World's fair. 

Harmony is said to be the strength of all institutions, and s, bundle of 
sticks is said to be sometimes the emblem of strength; then let ua be like 
that emblem, firmly bound together, a unity in thought and purpose. I 
regret that we cannot sometimes take older heads and place them on 
younger shoulders, we could perhaps obtain better results. 

Committee on revision of fruit list made the foUowit^ report, which was 
adopted. A. J, Philips and George J. Kellogg, committee. 
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]To pravent repetition this report appears ia its place under the head, 
Beoommended Fruit Liat.] 

J. C. Plumb — Ah regards the report of the committee Od the list of ap- 
ples I think they have done well in dividing it and I wish to propose for 
the list the name of Windsor Chief. If this society want the teatimoniala 
in its favor (I oaimot bring the fruit) I will saj that Hr. Vandivere, secre- 
tary of the Pomological Society, in letters to me, spoke very hiffhly of it, 
both as to flavor aad keeping qualities. The apple was orig;inated in Dane 
coanty, and Prof. Budd says of it: " It is the only apple worthy of beii^ 
called hardy. I want it placed upon the society's records," 

Q. What list? 

A. I would put it on the first list Wisconsin has not done justice to 
her seedlings, and 1 wish that we might take up some varieties that are 
third or fourth rate today and do for them what tbey are entitled to 

F. K. Phoenix — There are doubtless many here today who can vouch 
for the Windsor. 

Present— Sh^ it be placed on the list? 

UotioD carried. 

Mr. Lyon — I wish to express my opinion of the general list, and I wish 
also to say a word on the subject of Nomenclature. You are all probably 
aware that there is a decided effort being made by the Pomological Society 
to strike out any name on the fruit list not having aoy e^nificance. Take 
for instance the Lee currant; prolific means very productive, and if the 
degree of productiveness is beyond a certain amount, that the bush is able 
to carry, it is against it rather than in its favor. 

A. D. Bamee— I move that on the reconimendation of Hr. Lyon, the 
name of the new apple be put on record as the Windsor. 

J.C. Plumb — The American Pomological Society have set up a standard 
regarding those namea, and it is for us to go by. 

C. H. Hamilton — I am ready to adopt anything that will shoiten the 
names of fruit, but I do not want t« see Lee's Prolific currant take a back 
seat. I think for size, productiveness and long stem, I have never grown 
any thing to equal it, 

Uoved that Orange Winter be called Newell's Winter. 

A. L. Hatch — I object to the name of the apple being changed. It is 
known everywhere by the name of Orange Winter; every one calls it that 
and you cannot change it, no matter how muob you may vote to do so. It 
may help some nurseryman to advertise it as a new variety, by giving it a 

Secretary — If Mr. Newell has been the means of giving us this variety 
of apple let us give it this new name and accord him the honor of it, and 
not wait to give him the just recognition after he is dead. 

Motion carried. 
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67 vote of the Booiet^ J. T. Lyon, ot South Hsven, Mich., was □ 
honorarj member. 
Adjourned. 



Discussioii opened with flrat topic on program: Best Soil for SnuJl 
Fruits. President TfaaTcr calling on T. T. Lyon to lead the disouBSioii. 

T T. Ljon^Iamuota resident of Wisconsin and am afraid I might 
mislead. (What is the beet soil for Michigan?) A light soil. (Wliat 
varieties succeed best on a light soil ?) Nearly all. My impression is that 
Kentucky and Sharpleas are auppjeed to do better on heavier Boil; that is, 
thej are more productive. I tbink cultivation is quite as important aa 
soils; we get our earliest fruit on light soils and sunny exposures. 

A. L. Hatch — I wish we might treat tliii subject so that we could get 
some practical information to take away with ua. We want to get the 
best fruit possible and a virgin soil containing sand, whether potsdam or 
glacial, will be the soil to produce a good crop of fruit. If you have a aoil 
not extremely fertile, one that will not Furnish too many leaves but inatead 
buds and fruit, then jou will make a success. We must mate fruit buds 
this year to perfect fruit next year. If you have a given soil the question 
naturally arises, what is the best treatment we can give that soil to bring 
about the requisite conditions to make it bear the greatest amout of fruit ? 
I do not tbiuk there is anyone here who does not think if we can stir up 
that soil, so aa to mellow it suffioiently, we will get a good amount of 

Secretary — Prof. Qoff has made some very intereating experimenta in 
mulching and protecting and I hope he will give us an account ot bis ex-. 
perience. We want talk that will help farmers to grow berries. It is of- 
ten said of us that we shoot right over the beads of the farmers in our dis- 
cussions. 1 tell a farmer if he baa a stiff soil — too stiff for a strawberry 
bed, to get a load of aand and mis with it. 

J, M, Smith — When I tell farmers how to grow atrawberrlea I tell 
tbem any land that will raise a good crop of corn will grow atrawberries, 
A little loose fine dirt ia better than straw or anything else I can get for pro- 
tection. I cultivate about two inches in depth, and the pickers often follow 
the hoe. We have a large fine sieve that we put the berries in that are 
sandy, and rinse them with cold spring water. 

President — How would you prepare soil for Btrawberries, Mr. Kellc^g? 

A. — By plowing not less than eight inches and I would not apply leaa 
than forty loads of manure to the acre. T prefer to use gr 
fear of white grube. 
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T. S. HcGoTC^n — A little salt will kill the white grub. I save all my 
ixifti and wood aahea to put oa my berriea. I take my garden rake and 
loosen up the eoil. I Cake a sifter a,nd sir*; on ashes and mix one-third aalt 
«nd one-fourth lime with the ashes. 

President asked Mr. UoGowan if he could take meadow or pasture land 
this spring and prepare it for fetrawbetries? He replied that he would not 

J. C. Plumb— I had & piece of laud chat had been used for a pasture 
«iKbteen years or more. I turned it over in the fall and put the pulverizer 
on last spring. I worked it up thoroughly and planted it out to etraw- 
berries and it was a complete succeBa, I trench plowed. 

A gentleman from Spring Green said he could raise a crop of atraw- 
berries without mulching and they do not dry out. The land is an old 
bed of the river, where the channel formerly was. 

He was asked what depth he had to dig for water and replied: " Twenty 
feet, there is a streak of clay below the eoIL" Although he never mulched 
he never had a root killed. 

T. S. McOowan — My land is about uxteen to eighteen inches vegetable 
mold. We never suffer from any drouth in our section; we can raise corn 
there any season. 

President — Mr. Plumb has told ua what I wanted to know about old 
soils. It seems to me an excellent thing for farmers to have something 
that can bring a quick crop — something they can get quick returns from. 

Prof. GofE — In New York we made an experiment to ilnd out how much 
good mulching really doea. We put on loose mulching about one inch in 
thickness. We cultivated three patches and compared those not mulched 
with those that were. We found that cultivating to the depth of four 
inches the soU contained about half as much water as that which was 
mulched, which proved the advantages of mulching. I think if Mr, 
Smith had a dilTerent soil he would find mulching beneficial. 

The experiment in mulching fruit was not conducted by me. We found 
the cultivated aoil contained more frost than that mulched. 

I think clover is a good substitute on sandy soil, but on my soil I do not 
think it would answer the purpose. 

A. Q, Tuttle — I have given rather poor cultivation to blackberries. I 
am now covering with pretty coarae manure, putting it on in the rows. I 
picked from one tenih of an acre seventy cases, and picked seventeen cases 
at one picking on ground that was never manured. I have had the land 
for thirty-five years and nev«r manured it. My land is very rich. 

Mr. Stelnford had Cuthbert'a and bent them down, putting a fence tail 
on them to keep them down through the winter, and raised a good crop 
from them that year. 

Adjourned to Wednesday morning. 
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Wednesday Morning, February 1. 
A^cultural rooma, joint seesion. 
Preaideut Parkineoti in the chair. 
Address of J. H. Smith. 

ANNUAL ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT J. M. SMITH. 

Mr. President, Ladiea and Oentlemen: After an absence of nearlj three 
months from our state, in company with my wife travelini; and Tiaiting 
with friends and relatives in twelve or fourteen states of our Union, I am 
happy attain to stand before a Wisconsin andienoe composed of farmers, 
their wives and daughters, as I see here to-day and I can truly say (hat in 
all my travels I have met no class of men more enterprising more intelli- 
gent or more thoroughly alive to the great agricultural interest of the 
country than are the farmers of Wieconein. I have met many highly 
educated and intelligent men, some of them profeaaorH in colleges and un:- 
versitiee, and I have found that nearly all of them are looking to Wiscon- 
sin as the model state in agricultural improvement, and more than once, 
I have been told that they were modelinf; their methods after those of onr 
own state, as far as their different circumatances will admit. 

All of these things I am free to confeea, have tended to mahe me feel 
proud of my atate, though I do not remember that I was ever ashamed 
that my home was within her borders. Although I honestly believe that 
in all that pertains to agricultural improvement, Wisconsin atanda at the 
head among the atatee of our Union, yet we have no time to rest on the 
laurels already won; for it is true beyond a doubt that there is a spirit of 
restless study and deep thought going on among the farmers of the United 
States, such as has never been known before in the history of oui 
country. 

In view oF all these circumatances, it seems &t that we should meet to- 
gether in joint convention at least once in each year, and that all the so- 
cieties in the state that have for their object the improvement of the dif- 
ferent branches of agriculture, ahould be here represented, to consult 
together in regard to the general intereata of all conQerned, as well as the 
particular interest of each of their different departments. In the horticul- 
tural department, which I in part represent, I am glad to tell you that we 
have commenced a aeries of ezperimenta in different parts of the state, 
which, although they can as yet, hardly be dignified by the title of experi- 
mental stations, we hope may in due time become valuable to our fruit 
growers, and also to the farmers in all portions of our state. It is a well 
known fact that although we have varieties of apples that do fairly well in 
different parts of the state, yet we have no single variety which we dare 
say to the farmer will be safe to set and cultivate in all portions Of the 
State. The Ducheea will probably come nearer to being the common a^ 
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pie of the state, than any other; yet there are districtB where thia (as well 
as nearly every other of our known and tested varieties) ie far from aatis- 
factorj. The present work of these statione is, and for some ticoe to oome 
will be, to test the best and most hardy of our present known varieties, as 
well aa any others that may come to our notice, which may seem to be 
worthy of a trial. In the years to come, when our means shall have be- 
come more ample, as we trust they will, we shall extend our experiments 
much farther, and include all other fruits that are or may become adapted 
to our soil and climate. 

We are glad to know ttiat we have Prof. Ooff associated with us in this 
work, which is more nearly under his charge and supervision than that of 
any other single person. I am also glad that I oan upon this public oooa- 
mon testify to the value of his work in our state, and believe that he is 
making hiniself more and more valuable to us with each succeeding year. 
If this work can he carried on as it should be, I have no doubt but that we 
can demonstrate to the fruit-growers of our state that there are varieties 
of apples that will succeed in all portions of our state, and that we shall 
eventually have apples to sell to those west and north of us, instead of be- 
ing obliged to import so large a proportion of those that we now use. I 
was much pleased to hear that our governor had recommended the legis- 
lature to make a suitable appropriation for the World's Pair to be held in 
Chicago in 1893. This it seems to me is eminen^y proper, and I trust that 
we shall all join with him in urging upon the members of our legislature, 
the neceesity as well as the importance of euoh an appropriation. I need 
not say to this audience that the members of the Wisconsin Horticultural 
Society stand ready and willing to do their full share in making such an 
exhibition of the horticultural products of our state es will satisfy the 
most exacting of our citizens. Our success at the World's Fair in New 
Orieans demonstrates our ability in this line of work. All that we ask is 
means to work with; still we shall not ask for any extravagant amount, 
or one large enough to f nrnish stealings for any one of its members, even 
if there are those among them who would if opportunity offered, be guilty 
of such dishonorable conducL With the high reputation of our state to 
maintain, we surely may ask the let;islature to appropriate such a sum as 
will enable our citizens to hold their own against all competitors. 

The last few years have been years of depression and discouragement in 
nearij or quite every department of land cultivation. Horticulturists 
have not escaped the general decline in prices that has prevailed not only 
in our own but in foreign countries as well. In my own department I have 
been compelled to reduce everything to as perfect a system as passible in 
order to save expense , Still, low as prices have been, rarely have large 
crops fuled to give me a small profit, while moderate or soiall crops would 
almost surely run me in debt. Fortunately for me I have had but few 
small ones for some years past; consequently the result of our yearly inven- 
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toiy has almost invariabl; shown at least a small bftlaiic« to our credit on 
the right side of the ledger, though sometimes it has heen a rather uncom- 
fortably small one. Thus we go on striving each pucceeding year to grow 
better and larger crops than ever before. I cannot but believe that the 
lowest point has been passed, and that the next change wiU be for the bet- 
ter. I shall not look for hi^h prices in the few years to come, but I think 
the chances are that the next five ypars will show an improvement in gen- 
eral pricea of both farm and garden products over those of the &ve years 
jnst passed. la the meantime let us each make it the rule in all our busi- 
ness, to do each day's work at the proper time, and in the best manner 
possible, using all the means within our reach to Sad out the be^t methods 
to ensure Hucceas. If all would do this, I think we should have much less 
complaint of hard times in the future than has been common during the 
last few years. 

Before closing these remarks, allow me to refer to the death of two men 
who were justly numbered among the moat prominent horticulturists on 
the American continent, viz., Charles Gibbs and Peter Henderson, with 
both of whom 1 enjoyed a very pleasant acquaintance. 

The home of Mr, Oibbs was nominally in Canada, but his actual resi- 
dence was where fruits would grow or flowers bloom throughout the habit- 
able earth. Hla death occurred at Cairo, in Egypt, while following his 
favorite pursuit. He was an educated and accomplished Christian gentle- 
man and his death leaves a vacancy in our ranks that will be hard to fill. 
Of Peter Henderson it may be truly said that he was an honor to our na- 
tion, and probably there is no man left in our country who is able fully to 
fill his place. Upright, honorable and generous, and having worked his 
way up through the various lines of his business, through a system of 
careful training, he was a safe and competent advisor to any young man 
desirous of engaging in the same businesa; and his genuine kindueaa of 
heart was often shown by helping others in this manner. While none of 
us may ever reach the heights to which he attained, we may all emulate 
his noble example, by lending a helping hand to others when we have an 
opportunity. These friends have passed from our sight and will no more 
mingle in our counsels here, but we may hope to greet them in the better 
land whither we are all hastening. 
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THE PLEASURES OF FARM LIFE. 
By WARREN QEAY, Dablinqton, Wis. 

' Uacb hae b««n eaid and written, of trial, Bt<nin stiii strife. 
Of bittemeee and sorrow, that 'b found in a farmer's lite. 
But m; theme shall be of pleusures found, in no other life of toil. 
Save in the earnest active life of the tiller of the soil. 
Whether on the broad prairie, with its matt; acres rich. 
Or in the cottage garden or the window's sheltered niche. 

Whether haTrestinf; the golden grain under the midday heat, 
Or gathering in the ripened fruit bursting with juices sweet. 
These all are fraught with pleasure rare, that cannot well be told. 
But by him who toils in summer's heat, as well as winter's cold. 
Prominent among the causes that bring these pleasures forth. 
Work is a potent factor without which there is no worth. 

God's word went forth to all the men that dwelt upon the earth. 

By the sweat of thy face thou shall eat the bread thy labor bringett) 

forth. 
Who, cheerfully the word accepts, and willingly doth work. 
Doth find a blessing; but a curse to him who plays the shirk. 
Above the crafts and trades that tisil, this blessing to secure, 
Is he who labors on the farm, its hardness doth endure. 

He follows the plow with cheerful tread (or lides upon it well); 
And loves to see the loosened earth go spinning from the steeL 
Host happy he who plows and plants, and calls the earth his friend, 
Which brings him forth his daily bread, on which he does depend. 
He jointly with his Maker works, who on him blessing pours. 
He breaks the soil and plants the seed. Ch>d gives the sun and showers. 

With faith and diligence he works, with patience doth he wait, 
The sprouting blade, the waving plant, he loves to cultivate; 
From depredators guards it well, and trusts the time to come. 
With sun brown face, and horn gloved hands, to shout the harvest home. 
Then let us work with such good cheer, that we in truih can say. 
Blest work, if thou art the corse of God, what must his blessing be? 

Growth is another prolific cause, that gives the farmer pleasure. 

Noting it on every side he has joy without measure. 

If growth is life and life is growth, one cannot well deny. 

The moment that we cease to grow, we then begin to die. 

'Tie faappinees to live and grow amid the world of life around, 

Dbeerving nature while it shows the Life which doth abound. 
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And when the f^rowing seaeoo comes how ever^ heart rejoioee, 
As songs of praise float on the breeze from many happf roices. 
In the orchard, garden, mead, and Beld, and n the pasture green, 
The spreading leaf, the rising blade, the opening flowers are seen, 
The sprouting com in even row, bedecked with dew drops bright. 
While waring fields of growing grain, reflect the morning light. 

The strawberry among the fruits, our attention first receives. 
As we spy ito crimaon cheek hid among its wealth of leaves, 
/ther fruits in succession please our taste and olieer our hearts. 
Mellow applee, purple plums, luscious grapes to make our tarts. 
Theu the wealth of ripening grain, that tints the prairies far and near. 
Like a sea with golden billows, shining in the sunlight clear. 

And the growing animal life, in pasture and in yard, 

The playful colt, the happy lamb cut antics on the sward. 

While ducks and geese enjoy the stream, with downy waddling brood. 

Calves, chickens, pigs and turkeys seem, all in a happy mood. 

AU around is happinees, all around is growth and life. 

Doth it not great pleasure bring, to the farmer and the wife ? 

While children like olive plants do grow, the home to grace and blew 

Should not the parents wiser, better, grow as they in years increase? 

Then all around ttiat lives should grow, and everything progress. 

But the mortgage and the store bills should grow beautifully less. 

Independence another thing 't were well to briefly mention, 

As a source of happiness deserving our attention. 

All the world depend upon the products of the soil, 

The bread they eat, the clothes they wear, reenlt from tiUers' toil. 

Then it is quite evident the farmer feeds the nation, 

And if it thinks to him ignore, 't will go without its ration. 

Then who so free, and who so bold and who of so much worth, 

As he who raises and controls, the products of the earth. 

At combinatione he may laugh, and bid them all deflance, 
And paralyze the politicians by joining the Alliance. 



And labor on trusting the Lord to give it from the earth. 
There's various other pleasures Time fails us to declare, 
Such as raising cows and horses to show at the county fair. 

Uilking the well-fed Jerseys, bereft of their wicked horns. 
And stuffing them with ensilage while standing in the barn. 
Clear conscience, sound sleep, relish for fruit and vegetable. 
All the plain and^wholesome food, that loads the farmer's table. 
The golden butter the housewife makes, fresh eggs the chickens lay, 
The fattened gobbler gracing the board upon Thanksgiving day. 
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Attending the farmers' picnics, with men of good repute, 
Or writing up a paper for the farmers' iastitutea. 
Thrice happj he who tLls the eoil, and on its fruits depend. 
Who cheerfully his part performs and calls the earth h<B f rient* 
Now all young men and maidens, choodng a pursuit in Ufe, 
The first should be a farmer, the other a f armer'a wife. 



THE FAEMER'S FRUIT GARDEN — ONE-FOURTH 
ACRE. 

By M. A. THAYER, Sparta, Wig. 

pTEBldent Wisconsin SUM HorUcuJtural Society. 

If the farmers of WiBconfiin fully appreciated the great advantage of a 
fruit garden, few would be without one. 

You can get from it more health, more comfort, more inspiration and 
more dollars for the same labor than from any other portion of the farm. 

A farmer's home, with house plants in the window, flowers on the lawn, 
and a succession of small fruits from a garden planned, plaated, pruned 
and protected with aid of wife and children, giving each child control of a 
particular plant, bush or row, will do more to make children love the old 
homestead and keep the boyson the farm, than all the precepts ever taught 

Horticulture is an important departmentof agriculture, audits study and 
practice will certainly stimulate the fanner to better tillage, larger crops, 
finer stock and greater success in every way. 

Now, I have not come here to introduce some new untried, high-priced 
novelty. I am not here to sell plants of any kind, neither have I come to 
8sk any considerable portion of your best land or very much of your time. 
I simply ask your attention to one little i acre of land, and propooe to 
illustrate how any person with ordinatr intelligence can have fresh fruit, 
for the family or market, throughout the season, anl produce thirty bush- 
els on this i acre. 

Now I want to select this one quarter acre on your farm, near your house 
where your wife and children can look after it. 
* It is your garden, now be generous and let us have a good piece. 
, I want it four rodawide and ten rods long, nearly level and well drained. 

If you raised com or potatoes on this piece last year, and it was rich, 
there is little todo toprepareit for planting, but if a part of an old meadow 
or pasture and all run down, we have work to do. 

First put on a heavy coat of wall rotted manure, plow very shallow and 
cut the sod fine with a disk or acme harrow, then plow again deeply, man- 
ure as before and harrow until fine and mellow. 

For several weeks we have, of course, been studying the varieties we 
want, and those that are hardy and do well m our vicinity. 
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We also want tbirtf bushels of fruit coming in suoc«eion throughout the 






This ma7 be easily produced by sdheripg to the directions and illustra- 
tions of The Farmert Fruit Oarden. 

Our garden being OS feet wide and 163 feet long, and wishing to do all 
Iftbor possible with a horse and cultivator, we stake off the ground in rows 
150 feet long and seven feet apart. 

Strawberry rows to be 
one-half this distance, leave 
a head land 7} feet wide at 
each end for turning. Hake 
the first row three feet from 
the outside and setas fol- 

Fro- 

duc- 

Idt Bov-IR Plumx and Crab 
Apples: G UeSoto; i 
CtieDey:8Tran8cendeaC; 

td Bo»-N) BlBckbeni«>: 40 

ADcleot Britoaj 10 Snj- 

<fer.. 8bu. 

Id Row— M) Black Raiipber- 

rifs: *)Obin: lOQregR. 2bu. 
Mb Row— M Red Raspber- 
ries: 29 Marlboro; 2$ 

Cutbbert Jbu. 

Sth Row— 60 Currants: a 

Viot..rla: aSKertDutch « bu. 
Sth Row— 60 Currants and 

GooseberrleB: 25 White 

Grape Currant; 15 Dowd- 

Inn; lOHouBhloE 6bu. 

Tth, 8tb and Sth Row— 300 

Strawbemhs: IVarfleld 

No. i. J«aBle, Crescent, 

WllsoQ 6bu. 

10th Row— n Grapes: a 

Moore's Early; B Wor- 

den: t Delaware; 3 Con- 
cord 4bu. 

Total sobiL 

These suggestions are 
based on practical experi- 
ence in growing 40 acres of 
small fruit; S5 acres of same 
in blackberries and raspber- 
ries. 

I have a love for the work 
and will, without charge, 
cheerfully send full instruc- 
tions for growing small 
fruits to any person on re- 
ceipt of name and address. 

First in season comes the 
strawberry. The strawberry 










if 
lit 
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grows in every climate, on all kinds of soil, and with most any kind of 
treatment, but best results can be obtained only by good fertilization and 
high culture. 

The ground should be covered with barn-yard manure, well plowed in 
and top-dresaed with rotted manure. This should be thoroughly mixed 
with the top soil by harrow or drag. Thorough preparation will save much 
labor in caring for plants, and greatly increase the crop. 

TJse a line to Ret rows straight, and a spade or trowel for making holes. 

Plants should be prepared for setting b; trimming oS old leavea and 
runners, roots straightened out and cut back to four or five inches in 
length. 

The roots should never be dry or exposed to the sun and wind, and 
should be set out aa soon as possible. 

Setting.— One man with spade or trowel; insert it to the depth of five 
or six inches, push forward while a boy takes plant and with fingers 
spreads roots out fan shape, and Inserts same in hole, holding until the 
spade is withdrawn and dirt packed securely around plant with foot. 

Care must be taken to have roots well spread, the earth firm around 
them, and just even with crown of plant, neither too deep nor too shaUow. 

If the season is dry, cultivate or rakeover the ground at once, and wet 
or dry every week during the season. 

Weeds must not be allowed to grow. Frequent cultivation keeps the 
ground moist and mellow. 

Permit no fruit to grow first season; pick off all buds and blossoms. 

First runners should be cut off; later ones allowed to grow and trained 
to form a matted row, with clean paths between. 

When ground is frozen in the fall cover lightly with clean straw, niarsh 
hay or coarse manure, and in the spring rake between the rows to hold 
moisture and keep the berries clean. 

All plants are eitber staminate or pistillate {male or female), and pistil- 
late varieties should have staminate planted with them about every third 

Uany fail to raise good crops because they do not understand this law. 

Strawberry beds should be renewed every two or three years. 

To do this in our garden, we will set only two-thirds of the bed this year 
and plant the balance to potatoes, next year the potato ground will beets 
to strawberries, with plants from your own grounds. 

After second year, plow up one or two rows of oldest berries every year 
and plant to potatoes, following with new vines. 

Thus always having a part new setting, a part bearing one year and a 
part bearing two years and a continuous renewal of healthy plants. 

Black Raspberries. After preparing the soil same as for strawberrieii 
make straight rows seven feet apart, and plant three feet in row. The 
roots should be well spread out in their natural position and the dirt well 
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firmed about the roots, but not planted to deep. Cultivate thoroughly, 
and keep free from weeds. 

A mulch of coarse manure or what ia better, freen clover, cut in the 
blossom, will hold moisture, prevent weeds from growing, keep the ground 
rich and the berriee clean. When new shoota are fifteen or eighteen inches 
high, pinch them off. This will cause laterals to grow, which should be 
cut back in the spring to twelve to fifteen inches in length. When the 
fruit is all gathered, cut out old and young weak canes and bum them. 

Bed Sagpberries are treated in the same manner, excepting they should 
be planted deeper, and are not cut back in the spring. They spread very 
rapidly, and all plants excepting five or six stalks for main hill, must be 
treated as weeds and hoed out. 

Blackberries require same preparation of soil as for flcrawbenies and 

Plant in hills three feet apart and in rows seven feet apart. Hoe, cul- 
tiTate and mulch same as for raspberries. When new growth ia 15 or 18 
inches high, pinch them hack. Cut out old canes after bearing, and bum 

Blackberries and most kind of raspberries need winter protection in this 
climate, and are beat covered with fresh earth. In laying them down (the 
rows running north and south), commence at the north end, remove the 
dirt from north side of hill about four inches deep, gather the branches in 
close form with a wide fork, prees gently to the north, at the same time 
place the foot fiimly on base of the hill and press hard, bending the bush 
in the root until nearly flat on the ground, and hold until second man cov- 
ers with dirt. The top of succeeding hills will rest near base of preceding 
hill, making a continuous covering. This process is an important one, and 
will be easily acquired by a little practice. In the spring remove the dirt 
carefully with a fork and raise the bush. 

We support blackberries and raspberries by a No. 13 wire on each side, 
attached to posts at each end of the row, and resting on nails driven in 
stakes about twenty-five feet apart. This aupport protects bushes from 
I'eavy winds; the fruit from dirt, and makes hoeing, cultivation, mulching 
and picking much easier. 

Blackberries require no trimming in the spring, excepting to prevent too 
large a growth of fruit. For large fruit trim freely. 

Currants and gooseberries can be as easily grown on rich, deep soil as 
potatoes. Set in rows six or seven feet apart and three and one-half feet in 
the row. Cultivate them thoroughly, and keep center of bush well 
trimmed out. 

Both are subject to the attack of the currant worm, which can be as 
easily exterminate as the potato bug, by using white hellebore (one ounce 
dissolved in three gallons of water) and apply with sprinkler on lower and 
center leaves at their firat appearance, about the time the fruit forms. 
Bepeat the application a second time, or even a third if necessary. 
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In the growing of Hmall fruits, I make no iron olad rale to govern all 
minor detaila. 

The selection of a location, the quality of Boil, the varietiea to grow, the 
manner of planting, trimming and many other things must be determined 
by circumstaDCCB and your own good judgment. 

There are, however, certain eseentialB which cannot under any oircnm- 
stances be omitted without loss if not certain failures. 

The g^und muBt be rich and well prepared. 

The plantB must be vigorous and adapted to your needs. 

The roots must be well Bpread and earth firm about them. 

The ground must be frequently cultivated and free from weeds. 

iVinter protection, for small fruit plants is an absolute necetrity in Wis- 
consin, 

In close connection with this subject, let me say, the greatest need of 
Wisconsin faimers and horticulturista to-day, is organization. 

We need a good Horticultural or Farmers society in every good town 
and representatives to our state meetings from every locality. 

We want hundreds of members where we now have tens. 

We want acres of small fruit where we now have rods. 

We are paying thousands of dollars to other states, every season for fruit 
that should be grown here, and the great Northwest is clamoring for ber- 
ries we cannot ^pplp- 

fiow easy to organize societiea. A simple conatitiition that may he 
written on paper no larger than your hand, is aU that is needed as a basis 
for yonr work. 

Five or ten persons may organize a society bb easily as a hundred and 
receive the same benefit. 

There are many reasons for it. I mention only one or two. 

Ten or more, decide t« set out a trait garden as recommended and or- 
ganize a society. 

Let the secretary subscribe for several first class a^icuUnral and horti- 
cnltural papers; let him also ask for the several sUte reports, agricultoral, 
horticultural bulletins, etc., eto. All will be furnished cheerfully and 
without charge. 

In this way you may provide a Urge amount of good reading at moder- 
ate cost for general circulation among your members. 

These benefits cannot be measured in dollars and cents. 

From an eastern retail price list of nursery stock I find it will cost fBS.SO 
to purchase plants enough for one of our farmers fruit gardens," 

Now, Tnark teeU, what organization will do. 

Let the some ten persons setting ten different gardens, make one order 
as a society, for all the plants wanted, demanding same at 1,000 rates, and 
any responsible Wisconsin fruit grower or nurseryman will furnish them 
for (13 each, thereby saving to each member (40.60, and to the society 
(105, in this ^ngle purchase. 
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Therefore I wy, organiie at onoe, it will benefit jaa aooiallj. 

Snfascribe liber^l7 for good papers, it irill beoe&t jou iatellectually. 

Mant a imall fruit garden, it will aid yon finaucislly and be a comfort 
to yonr family and friends. 

Vj faith in the citizens of Wieconsin leada me to hope that many new- 
societies may be organized and that thousands heeding these suggestions 
will soon rejoice in the possession of a model small fruit gard«i . 



DISCUSSION. 

Q, J. Kellogg explained why it was necessary in plantii^ a strawbeiry- 
bed to set some staminate varieties. Pistillate varieties are the strongest 
plants and heaviest bearers, but require other varieties to fertilize them. 
Btaminate plants should be set every three or four rows. 

Q. How high above the ground do you place wire supports for canes? 

H. A. Thayer — The first season the plants come up 1 would put the 
support one and oue-balf feet high. The next year put them up three or 
four feet according to growth. (If you piach off the caues each year will 
they grow so high T) You must cut off the old wood after each year's bear- 
ing and keep canes about the same height. 

Q, How thick do you put the clover mulch ? 

A. About three inches, one acre of clover will mulch one acre of berries. 

Q. Would you mulch strawberries with clover? 

A. No; clover comes too late in the season. I cultivate continuously, 
there is more fertUity in cultivation than anything else. 

Voice from the audience — I found the weeds come up through the 
mulch, and I put on six inches. 

M. A. Thayer — After the clover breaks to pieces if ibe weeds come up 
we hoe them out. 

The best way to grow blackberry plants for setting is to out the roots in 
pieces six or seven inches in length and plant them. 1 do it in the spring 
or fall when I have time; plant in rows and cover wtth<sandas you. would, 
potatoes. 

Q. Do you pinch back the red raspberry ? 

A. Only once. 

Q, How do you fasten canes to wires ? 

A. I do not fasten them. I put wires on each side of the canes. Uy 
plantation is laid out in rows so I can cultivate eigltty rods, then I have- 
alley ways cut through, making it easy to distribute the clover. 1 set 
stakes every twenty-five feet to support the wires. End poets with stakes 
will be sufficiently strong. The prevailiug winds being west we need more- 
support on the east side than on the west side. I oover blackberries en<- 
tirely, and raspberries — hardy ones — partially. 
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J. G. Plumb — How BUiT jesrS suocessfaUy, hav« jou ooltlTated and 
laid down? 

A — It is four jean since I commenced. 

J, C. Plumb— The best black cap plantation I svei had, I cropped ten 
years and the stools are so lai^e I do not see how they can bo laid down. 

J M. Smith — I would like to ask Mr. Thayer why he plows twice ? 

A — Because you get the ground the better broken up. 

J. C. Plumb — I object to your allowing bo small an amount of fruit to 
your crab apple trees. 

M. A. Thayer— Tliese estimates are joat about one-half of what you may 
expect to secure. You must make a liberal deduction for birds, boys and 

J, U. Smith — Why cut off the runners from strawberries? 

A — I think you get more Tifcorous plants and better fruit. 

J. C. Plumb — I want to say one word about one point not touched on in 
this paper. He strikes a vital point when he speaks of a combination of 
ten farmers in purchasing their stock direct instead of dealing with tree 
peddlers. Oo to a reliable man who has a good reputation and is near 
your own locality. 

O. J. Kellogg — I think if the audience fail at all, it will be insetting 
Strawbeniea. In selecting the plants take two rows from perfect floweriUK 
kinds and the next four from pistillate. Most farmers fail from going to 
old beds for their plants. Pistillate varietiea outgrow others ten to one and 
the chances are you will get no staminates. 



GRAPES IN WISCONSIN — GRAPES FOE THE MIL- 
LION. 

By J. 8. McQOWAN, Janesville, 
Mr. President, Ladies and Oentlemen of the Wuconain Sorticultitral 

Soeietg: 

When your worthy secretary invited me to prepare a paper on the aub- 
ject of grapes, I felt that I was better fitted to receive than to impart in- 
struction. The little knowledge I have gained about grape culture, has 
been learned before and after ten hour's.work at a trade. Our respected 
friend, Ur. Hoxie, has named this horticultural child, Orapes in Wiscon- 
sin, and for the Millions, and has called on me to foster it. I woe not pres- 
ent at the christening, but am here for the dinner. Every Wisconsin far- 
mer and every city resident owning an acre of land or a city lot, should 
plant a few grape vines for their own use. 

The millions should grow the grapes just aa well as the tens. There is 
no fruit we grow, less subject to the depredations of insects, than the 
grape. Itcomeetousfrom tbe hand of nature, witha bloom on its cheek. 
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a worthy model for on ortiat, therefore^ the location to grow it is well 
worth our consideratioii. You often hear it said, that we need not be 
particular on thia point, since the vine is found growing wild almost every- 
where, even along the river beds. This may be true, but the fruit grown 
in such a, place, as a rule, is worthless. 

Location is of far more importance than is generally supposiid. 

For my choice, 1 prefer high, dry, good corn land, with Just slope 
enough to carry oft the summer raina, bo that water will not stand on the 
ground. 

Low, wet places should be avoided, for the reason they are more subject 
to cold fogs, late and early frosts and somewhat subject to mildew. 

BXPOODBE. 

The purpose to be gained by expoeure consists chiefly in the admission 
to the soil and vines of the greatest amount of the sun's light and heat. 
On this point some growers fanoy an eastern and others a southern slope. 
I prefer a southeastern slope, but reasonably good results may follow 
either. 

DIRECnCN OF THK EOWS. 

I prefer an east and west direction for the reason, it will admit the 
morning sun and dry up the vines before the heat of the day; in a great 
measure preventing disease. The prevailing winds, at my place, are 
usually from the west and southwest, thus the north and south rows, suffer 
more than they would if running east and west. I have a few vines 
trained east and west, and I fl.nd they stand the atorms much the better. 

As to shelter, some adviae hedges, others belts of trees. Hy preference 
on our land in Rock county is a site out in the open field, or at least ten or 
twelve rods from any trees, where there is a free circulation of air. Close, 
(iheltered, suffocated positions, and strong rank fertilizers, I consider one 
of the leading tempters to mildew and other like diseases, 

SOIL AND ITS PREPABATIOM. 

I can only speak of Bock county, in the locality of Janeeville. On aaj 
of our prairies, where the sod is rotted, good deep ploughing and harrow- 
ing is all that is needed. Timber lands, with hard tenaceous aub-aoils, 
should have the first plow followed with a subsoil plow, thoroughly break- 
ing up the land, good and deep. Where there is a gravelly subsoil thet« 
is no need of anything more than good ploughing and harrowing. 

DISTANCE TO PLANT. 

The common diataooe is about eight feet apart each way. On good 
strong ground some fast growing kinds may be planted nine to ten feet in 
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thiB a good basis to start upom (If they are grown from p^ood, well 
ripened wood, made into cuttings of three ejee each.) But cuttings of 
wood that bore fruit this season would be worthless to me. Many pick up 
shoote about the bottom of old vines, but poorly rooted. Such vines as 
theee I consider worthless also. The vitality in the one case is exhausted 
by carrying its fruit, in the other by the parent vine. 

Cuttings made from good, ripe wood of this season's growth, planted in 
the fall, will on the following fall, if well cared for, mate roots better 
than moat commercial roots two years old. 

, PLANTISQ. 

f Stretch a line across the piece of ground you intend planting; drive a 

stake about five feet long where you i4ant to plant the first vine, measure 
oS eight feet and set another stake, and so on to the end of the row. Tbwx 
take up the line, and dig the holes, about fourteen inches deep, and wide 

I ecoi^h to admit the roots without bending. 

Loose up the stiff ground in the bottom of the holes, then put in suffi- 
cient of the top soil to raise the ground to the depth wanted to plant the 

FALL OK SFKING PLAHTINO. 

This question is often asked. With good oare and the ground in good 
condition, good results may follow each. 

Uy preference is for the faU. As a rale the ground is in better condition 
than in the spring, and we are less hurried. When planted in the fall, the 
young vine should be covered with earth to the depth of about four inches, 
then a fork full of mulch put over it for protection. 

Everything ready, roots shortened a little, plaoe the plant so the stalk 
will be about six inches from the stake. Straighten out the roots so they 
will not cross each other, work the fine earth in between ihem with your 
hands; be sure every little hollow is filled up, press it down close about the 
roots, but not hard; let one bud be above the ground. 

The object of setting the plant a little way from the stake is to train it 
to grow in a leaning position, making it easy to lay down and cover. 

Never put n«t«r on the ground when planting. Carry the plants In a 
pail of muddy water, whan taken out the roots are wet and the fine earth 
will adhere to them better than any other way. 

• TRAININa THB VINE FIRST YBAB. 

Very little or nothing is to be done to the vine the first year, only to let 
one cane grow, and keep it tied up to the stake and give good cultivation. 

In the fall if it has made a good growth, about six feet, cut it back to 
twelve inches high; here begin te form the vine. If a weak growth cut 
hack to two buds, and wait another year. The second season let two canes 
grow. About the tenth of June look them over, and if they have made a 
good growth, say about six leaves, pinch back the weakest, And a week 
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later, or when the cane left unchecked is About two to three feet high, alo^ 
this also. Tkia will force the laterals on this oane into a strong growtti, 
and on these we ma^ expect some fruit nest season. 

In the fall of the second year, when the learee have fallen, I cut th** 
branch stopped first, back to two or three buds from the base; then go 
over the same with the laterals, leaving four of the best; shorten these 
to three or fonr buds each, according to their strength. 

The young canea must be kept neatly tied to the stake; pick all the ten- 
drils ofF as the vine advances. Always apply good discriminating judg- 
ment to every operation of the vine garden. 

In tbe spring, or the third season, we have the vine with a spur of three 
buds, and a cane with four lat«ralfi. From the spur let two or three canea 
grow. If they grow evenly let them grow unchecked, but if one growa 
faster than the others, I pinch out the last bud, and let the lat«ralB grow; 
in this way the canes can be made to grow very regular. I do all my 
vine dressing in June. 

Slow growing varieties (Uke the Delaware) fruit beet on single rods. 
Fast growing kinds will fruit best on laterals. Many kinds fruit best on 
young apurs oa old branches; sUch as Iowa and many of the B<^era va- 
rietiee. It is only by close observation that these distinctions can bb made. 

In the fall of this year I cut the fruit branch back to two or three buds, 
and the other canea I shorten to four or five buds each. 

Oood, clean cultivation and covering ends work of the third yeftr. 

TB&IHINO THE FOUBTH TEAB. 

In the spring of the fourth year, we have the vine with a spar of three 
buds and two or three fruit canes. EVom the spur we will usually have 
three canes. If these grow evenly, let them grow unchecked. The yearly 
treatment is very similar; never cut anything off of the vine but what 
you will have a purpose in doing so. We must have an object in view 
when we cut one branch at two buds and one at five; we should know what 
to expect from each. 

A word about d^ging holes. I was taught when young to dig the holes 
^hteen inches to two feet deep, then fill them up to the depth wanted. 

This is&U wrong. Deep holes in hard ground draws the dampness and 
makes a wet, sour pocket for the roots. 

We now have the vine under fair control, and it will increase from year 
to year as fast as needed. The main object here is to grow just wood 
enough for next season's fruiting and no more, and have this good and 
well ripened. If we allow more canes to grow than we need, we overtask 
the vine and impoverish the ground. For our neglect we will have poor 
ripened wood and a back load of brush to carry off and bum. Just here 
we come to the moet particular part of the vine dressing. With this well 
done, success is sure, other conditions being favorable. 

Now we come to the branch betuing tlie fruit. This we stop joit as 
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-early in the season tta we can eee the young fruit buds. This will be when 
the branch is about nine to ten inches loug. Pinch with the thumb and 
finger, this branch between thelaet bunch or blossom and the next leaf. 

In doing this work early we do not rob the vine of the qnantity of leaves 
that we would if deferred until after the bloom. Another thing to be re- 
membered here is that the knife has no place in the vine garden, only 
when we cut a string or sharpena Stick. Care must betaken that the foli- 
age is not injured in anj way, for without leaves the chances of fine fruit 
would be very poor. 
About a week or ten days after the foregoing, the buds, at the base of 
, the leaves, on the fruit bearing brancheB, will push out shoots opposite 

t each branch. These I go over and pinch off as soon as they show one 

f leaf about two inches in diameter, this leaf I save. This shoot will some- 

times start again. In about two weeks, go over them once more pinching 
them back, saving another leaf. By this process we increase the leaves 
but not the wood. 
f Next rub off any shoots that may appear between the main branches 

and the ground. Thus always keeping it clear under the vines, allowing a 
free circulation of air, benefiting the vine, and prohibiting mildew in a 
great measure. 

The next operation is thinning the fmit. This should be done as soon 
after the blossoming week, as the young fruit can be nicely seen. This 
early thinning the fruit throws all the energy of the vine into the remain* 
bunches, causing them to develop very rapidly. 

The annual prunings are nearly the same every year, only modifying the 
pruning and fruiting according to the strength of the vine, pruning shorter 
if the vine shows a decrease in vigor, longer if it grows too rank, 

Should the vines show a want in vigor, so as to indicate a want of fer- 
tilizers, they may be strengthened with leaf mold, compost and ashes, the 
best of all is vegetable muck from sink holes in the woods. Prof. Bous- 
man. a good authority, says this short and early pinching is also a partial 
preventive of mildew and rot, as it admits light and air to all parts of the 
vine. But I cannot caution too severely against late cutting back. 

It is one of the first causes of disease, and ruinous to the vine, as the 
defoliation of the vine in July and August disturtie and violates all its 
fimctione, and enfeebles it. I know this to be true. I find late cutting 
back, in the ripening months, one of the causee of grapes cracking. 
Again, I find some growers who advise heading the vines in with a hedge 
shears, and indiscriminately catting all the canes back any time it is con- 
venient. This to me is very poor practice, and is lacking in knowledge of 
the true physiology of the vine. Where this continuous pinching has 
been advocated by such men as Phin. Allen, Mead, Fuller and hosts of 
others, it was years ^fo when they undertook to grow such late varieties 
as the Isabella, Clinton, Catawho, Diana and others, but since we have 
many varieties three to five weeks earlier, I don't find any benefit from 
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this practice. But I find it a positive injurf , often causing ripe fruit buds 
to push late in Anguat, injuring our prospect of a good Tield of fruit 
the ensuing seaeon. 

WINTKS FBOTXOnON. 

Again I say plant the vine. Surely our WiscoDsin farmers owning all 
the way from forty to three hundred acres of land, can afford a small 
piece of ground for the vine, and that not in a fence corner. And he can 
afiFord to plow and put it in good condition also. I do all my covering with 
earth. Then I put what brush I have over the covering to protect it from 
being diaturbed. After all the covering is done, I take the epading fork, 
and spade the ground all over, distributing the earth evenly over all the 
roots. Surely there ie no fruit more inviting than a plate of well ripened 
grapes. And doubly so since we can grow them ourselves. 

Thanking you for your kind attention, in conclusion I want to say to the 
better half of the household, the mothers and daughters, plant a few vinea 
for yourselves, and take pride in so doing, since we owe our early grape 
culture to ladiee. The hand of woman first plucked from the thorns that 
good old pioneer grape, the Isabella, and gave it to civilization. That 
grand old mother grape served us long and well, and we can now aSord 
to lay her to rest, and let the ohildren that is come after her, fulfill the 
miasion she so well began. 

A lady gave us the Diana, a favorite in its own locality — also the noted 
white grape, Bet>eccs. For quality and produotiveneae man lias not given 
ns any better. 

Again, I aay to yon, ladies, plant a vine and if no better place, give it a 
comer in your rose bed; and it will with its purple and, golden froit 
vie for a first place in your admiration with its lovely companion the 
roae. 

In conclusion Hr. HcQowan said he was not in favor of growing vines 
in a cluster Uke a hill of com. If the renewal system is practiced you will 
get more fruit than in the other way. Cut the vine down to the ground 
in the fall. 

If your cane is long jointed let it grow, but if not rub out every oEher 
eye, stop the little branch that has the fruit on it and that will be the re- 
serve cane for the next year. 

If you prune rightly at the end of ten years you will have no more vine 
to cover than when you first started. (Dlustratad wiih specimens of vines.) 
When you stop one cane the other bud goes on and takes its place next 
year. Shoots around center of vine are of no use, they are exhausted by 
the parent vine. 
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PLANTS AS AFFECTED BY COLD. 
By PROF. E, S. GOFF. 

The <:entrail legionR of great contioeiita Ijiing in the temperate zones 
poesese a climate of great vicisaitudes. Far removed from the equalizing 
tnfiuenceB of the ocean such countries often have a summer of almost tor- 
rid heat, followed by a winter of Arctic cold. The economic flora of each 
regions is limited not ao much by the shortness or coolness of the summers 
as by the extreme severity of the winters. 

Our own state of WisotHiBin posBesBee these climatic conditions, The 
heat of onr summers In the average season is suffloient to mature the 
melon, the tomato, and the Indian corn, all natives of the tropica; but the 
severity of our winters is such that very few of the temperate fruits suc- 
ceed without protection. The obstacles to successful horticulture in Wis- 
consin are, therefore, less in its summers than in its winters. 

While we cannot hope to modify climatic I'-onditions to any great ex- 
tent, an inquiry into the manner in which plants are aftected by cold 
aside from its intrinsic interest, can hardly fail to suggest some ideas 
whicb we may turn to practical account. 

THE DORMANT PERIOD IN PLANTS. 

Perennial plants in all climates undergo alternate periods of activity and 
repose, an order of development which cannot be wholly ascribed to the 
change of seoBOns, In the tropics, as well as in the temperate zones, 
plants have their resting or dormuit period. The leaves do not mature 
and fall in autumn because the weather is cooler in autumn than in sum- 
mer but in reeponee to the same laws of growth that cause the fruit of the 
strawberry to mature in June, and that of the blackberry in August, 

As the dormant period approachea. the protoplasm of the plant becomes 
Itfe active, its absorbent power diminishes and as a result the plant tissues 
loae a considerable part of their water. The assimilated food in the mature 
leaves with most of their dlBSolved potash and phosphoric acid are removed 
into the stem and the emptied leaves having no further ofBce to perform 
are detached and fall to the ground. The undeveloped leaves, in the mean- 
time, have been transformed into bud scales to protect the tender growing 
a^ot during the dormant period. When all parts of the tree or shrub 
have reached this stage the plant is prepared for a frigid winter and is able 
to endure vicissitudes that would be quickly fatal to it in its active state. 

But unfortunately the approach of cold weather in autumn does not find 

all of our treea so well prepared. Too often the younger shoots are still in 

a condition of active growth. Their wood is gorged with sap and their 

leaves still fresh and stocked with assimilated food. Such a tree or shrub 

7— H. 
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is not im condition to cope with the Ticiositadw of an arotic winter and ita 
fate mnat depend muob upon the lenltj of the elements. 

The water contained by plants is not usually in the free oondition, but is 
either Tery intimat«ly combined with the protoplasm or with the material 
tormiag the cell walls. Before this water can form into ice, it must crys- 
talize. and in order to do this, it must separate from the plant tisBuee. 
The more water the tieeuee inclose the less ligidly do they retain it, and 
hence the more readily will a portion of the liquid separate out to form ioe 
crystals in a falling temperature. It follows that the lees mature the 
growth the more ice will form within the tissues and the greater the 
danger of injury from frost. 

HOW CAK WE PROMOTE EARLY HATUSITT. 

Whatever we can do in the way of treatment of the soil or of the plant 
that will induce early maturing of their growth, will tend directly to in- 
crease their hardiness. A well drained soil that warms promptly in spring 
and retains its warmth late in autumn, and is at all times free from ex- 
cessive water, is one of the essential reqnieites to well matured wood in 
plants that incline to late growth. Nitrogenous manures tend to etimnlate 
growth and bence should be avoided, as should cultivation late in sum- 
mer, since by increasing soil moisture it tends to a succulent condition of 
the wood. The growing of some crop that has a targe leaf surface, 
as buckwheat, late in the season is of advantage since it tends to reduce 
the water content of the soil, and thus to ha8t«n maturity, Pinching the tips 
of the growing shoots at the beginning of autnmn acts as a check to 
growth, and thus tends to ripening of the wood. Removing the leaves from 
young trees that incline to grow too late promotes the same end, and in 
late varieties of the apple, it is fonad that a prompt gathering-of the fruit 
has a tendency to promote wood maturity. 

THE EFFECT OF FOEEZINQ 1TP0K PLANT TISBDEB. 

The freezing of plant tlssuee is not necessarily injurious. Onr hardy 
trees and shrubs are not exempt from freezing in severe weather, nor are 
the so-called tender plants always destroyed by freezing. Much depends 
apos conditions. Every gardener knows that a froety night in autumn 
succeeded by a foggy morning is generally harmless even to plants quite 
susceptible to injury from frost. Apples covered with leaves in the orohard 
during the winter are sometimes found in the spring uninjured by frost, 
and we have all seen potato plants that grew from tubers left in the field 
all winter. The nurseryman knows that the roots of trees frozen when 
out of the soil are generally destroyed, while if covered with soil, they are 
rarely injured. What then are the oonditions that decide the amount of 
damage caused by freezing? 

Very much depends upon whether the frozen tissues are thawed slowly 
or rapidly. While frozen, the structure of the plant is temponuily disor- 
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ganized, from the fact that a portioa of the water has been extracted from 
the tissues and formed into ice crjatale. Now if this water is graduaUy set 
free bj the slow melting of the ice crystals, th9 tissues wiU be able to ab- 
sorb it again, and little or no permaoent harm will result. But if it is set 
free more rapidly than it can be absorbed, the unabeorbed portion will ea- 
cape, and thus the diaorganization will become permanent The beneficial 
effect of fog upon frozen plants is probably due to the retarding influence 
upon the thawing of the ice within the tissues. Thia probably explains 
also, the fact that potatoes and the loota of trees suffer little harm when 
frozen beneath the soil, and that the canes of the raspberry, blackberry 
and grape areso well protectedduringwinterbyaslightcoveringof earth. 
& We may apply this principle to the treatment of frozen plants, or of frozen 

r fruits or vegetables. By placing these under conditions where the thaw- 

ing will proceed as slowly as possible, as immersing them in ice water, or 
packing them in anow, we may often avoid serious damage. An instance 
was once related to me where a car-load of frozen apples was unloaded 
into a river in mid winter, from the supposition that they were worthless. 
Later, some of the barrels were rescued from the water, and the fruit was 
found to be in excellent condition. The ice water had extracted the frost 
so slowly from the fruit, that no permanent disorganization ensued. Fre- 
quent freezing and thawing has tteen shown to be far more injurious than 
a single exposure to frost, though the freezing in the latter case may be 
much more severe. This further explains the bencScial effects of a slight 
covering of non-condncting'materi&L The affection known as "sun-scald" 
of apple and other trees on the southwest side is probably due as much, 
if not more, to frequent freezing and thawing in winter, as to the heat of 
the sun in summer. Onr clear atmosphere and bright sunlight are favor- 
able to great vicissitudes of temperature in the latter half of winter. It 
frequently happens that the thermometer registers several degrees below 
zero at 7 A. M., when by 8 P. M,, of the same day, the snow or frost will 
melt on the south side of buildings. 

In such a climate it is probable that cambium of thin-barked trees like 

the apple freezes and thaws many times during the winter in the part 

, most exposed to the afternoon sun. The results of recent experiments 

offer hope that a simple protection of straw or a screen made of lath placed 

about the trunk of the tree will effectually prevent this trouble. 

, THB BLAOEBNIHQ OF THE HEART WOOD 

Of the apple and other fruit trees daring severe winters appears to be a 
chemical effect due in some unexplained way to the influence of the cold. 
It commences at the center of the trunk and extends outward through the 
medullary rays. In extreme cases the blackening reaches the cambium, 
when the bark separates from the wood and the tree dies. In less severe 
cases, the tree is enfeebled, but may recover if the succeeding winter is 
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favorable. A treethna affected should not be pruned, sinc« its buds ex- 
pand feeblj at beet, and ite whole leafage ihould be preserved. 

The trunk of the apple, oak and other hard wooded trees aometimes 
split open from the bark nearly to the center in severe winter weather. 
This is due to the unequal contraction of the wood at the outside and at 
the center of the trunk in consequence of a difference in temperature. 
The center, being in oomtnunication with the deepest roots, receives con- 
siderable warmth from the earth, while tlie outer portion, which is di- 
recti; exposed to the atmosphere, becomes very cold, and contracts in 
proportion. If the ehrinkaKe thus produced is greater than the elasticitT' 
of the wood can accommodate, a fracture must take place. The effects of 
SDch splitting aie not often serions, since the vent usually closes on the re- 
turn of mild weather, and is healed over by the following season's growth. 

TOPOOBAFHT AS AFFKCTING TKHPBEATDHB. 

Though perhaps not strictly included in my subject, the relation of top- 
ography, by which I mean the comparative elevation or depression of any 
given plat of land, to temperature, is of the utmost importance to the 
fruit grower in a cold climate. The lowest temperatures are ganerally 
reached in a calm atmosphere because the air tends to become stratafled 
with reference to its temperature when not disturbed by winds. The re- 
sult of this procees of stratiflcation is that the coldest layers of air collect 
in the deeper valleys. Gradual currents of cold ahr flow down the slope* 
of hills, while counter currents of warmer air return at higher altitudes 
from the valleys to the hill tope. Thus the lowest night temperatures oe- 
oar in the valleys, while during the day the influence . of the sun is xaoet 
felt in the lower basins in conaequenoe of the shelter afiForded by the hill- 
ocks. The result is that the valleys uudergo much greater vicissitadee of 
temperature thaa do the hill tops, which explains the fact, demonBtrated 
by abundant experience that the moat favorable exposures for orchards ar e 
the summita of hillooks. Despite the discouragements of our inhospitable 
climate, it is a source of comfort to observe the pecuniary rewards reaped 
by our heroic pioneers in fruit 



DISCDSSION. 

Mr. Lloyd — Would protection prevent black heart aa well as sun 

A. I think not. 

Q. Doee black heart result from injurious pruning ? 

A. I doubt it. 

A, L. Hatch — Would you prune a tree if it was black hearted ? 

Prof. QoQ — I would not until It had recovered its vigor. 

Q. Would it not be advisable to prune to check black heart 7 

A, I think not. 
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Q. I thinb you said you piefeired the aunimit of it hill to the valley ? 

A. Yea, I do. 

A. L. Hatch — Some one asked if taking oft a dead limb would not make 
the tree black-hearted, now the question is when is the best time to make 
the wound 7 

Prof. Gloff — I would prefer not to out off too much live wood with it. 

T. S. McGowan— Do you know of any preparation being used to prevent 
black heart ? 

A. I do not. 

T. 8. McOowan — I want to tell you my method. I rim out all diseased 
portions and;fill|in with brimstone or plaster paris, anything that will keep 
out the moisture- 

J. C. Plumb — A tree on the hilltop will ripen its wood for winter but in 
alluvial soil it will not. You would place inherent nature first, would you 
not? 

A. I would. 

J. C. Plumb — ] I amjglad to hear this paper from Prof. Guff, because it 
contains fundamental truths. 

Adjourned. 



Wednrsdat, p. M. 

Joint session with Wisconsin Bee-keeper's association. 

At a specia^meeting of the executive board, held Wednesday afternoon, 
at whiob eight j[members were present, the subject of arbor day wae 
ndered; the celebration of the day, and the program to be observed by the 
public schools of the state, a uniformity of which was recommended. 

Moved and carried that James Currie, Milwaukee, be added to the 
mittoe on program for artwr day celebration. 

Moved and carried that the secretary be authorized to formulate a 
stitution forjlocal horticultural societiea. 

The best method for securing delegates to our summer meeting was diS' 
cussed. 

Moved and carried that tlie same plan as the previous year be adopted 
regarding the payment of the actual expenses of delegates to the summer 
meeting. 

The questioc^egardinK the sending out of transactions and the matter 
of postage was fully discuased. 

Movedjand carried that the secretary send out the volume on application 
and that he insert a printed slip stating that our state makes no appropria- 
tion for postage. 

Moved that a directory of fruit growers be published in the neit volume 
wherein any fruit grower in the state may have his name and address in- 
serted by the payment of one dollar. Adopted. 

The financial outlook was discussed, and whereas' the business of the 
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society baa nearly doubled In the past year it was moved and carried 
that we ask the legislature to increase our appropriation to |3,000. 
Adjonmed to erening seirion. 



WRDNE8DAT EVKNmO. 

Beport of oomoiittee on awards was made and adopted. 

J. C. Plumb suggested that name of plate recmving premium go on 

Bepott of Resolution committee read and adopted. 

Secretary moTed that J. C. Plumb be appointed to prepare a memorial of 
the late Charles Oibb. Carried. 

Beport of committee on Finance read and adopted. 

A. L. Hatch — The committee on legislation has not had a session or 
taken any action on Its work and I understood there is a bill before the 
legislature to repeal the law on rabbits, and aa they are a great peet to fruit 
growers I suggest that some action be taken thereon at this meeting. 

Moved and carried that it be referred to the committee on legislation. 

J. C. Plumb — When I used to travel over that Waupaca country, Kt. 
Qibson's home was where I always stopped and I think be could tell us 
something of interest with regard to apple growing. 

Hollis Gibson — Most of the trees are alive. 

Q. What kind of soil have you in that section. 

A, A clay soil on the ridges. 

Q. When were those seedlings started that have succeeded so well? 

A. My seedlings were planted in the tall of 18S8; some others were 
started in 1830: the soil is boulder clay. 

J. C. Plumb — What of the chestnuts near Weyauw^a? 

Mr. Hardin's treee are alive and nearly a foot through, the trees are over 
thirty years old. I have trees growing on my own ground that are per* 
fectly hardy, but have not fruited yet. Mr. Gibson said they were not 
hardy at his location. 

J. C. Plumb — I have drawn these questions oiit because tbey have 
something to do with the growing of that grand show of apples. 

Beport of Experimental Station committee. Articles of agreement were 
read by the secretary, and the report of the first station, Sparta, H. A. 
Thayer, superintendent, was read. 

Second station, A. L. Hateh, Ithaca, superintendent. 

Third station, F. A. Hardin, Weyawega, superintendent. 

Report of Prof. Ooff. 

Q. What is the comparative merit of the three different stations 7 

Prof. Ooff;— Mr. Hatch's is the most favorable, it is the highest. J&. 
Hardin's is the next and the one at Sparta the most unfavorable, especially 
for apples. It is a fact that I have been trying to raise some seedlings of 
our own and have kept them true to name. We have some other ex- 
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perimente going on at our own experiment station (UDlversitj Farm). I 
am cultivating some varieties of prunes for the purpose of grafting oar 

pl umw 

Secretary — We did not consider the station at Sparta the beet for ap- 
ple trees, because it is so cold, and I suppose we shall gain experience b^ 
some of the failures. 

J. H. Smith — I am making a trial of Russian cherries uid will report 
from time to time without any expense to the society. 

F. E. Phoenix — I would like to hear the size, how thej are growing, 
etc. How hong haveyou had them set? 

A. One year, and have had some bloom. 

F. K. Phoenix ■— I presume the Russian cherries came from Hr. Budd of 
Iowa, and be recommends very low heads. I throw out this thought for 
those interested in growing them. I hope, if any fruit this year, that the 
seeds will all be planted for trial. It ought to be hammered and driven 
into everybody that we should try the hardy rarietieg. Our fathers grew 
I^ the host of fine varieties of fruit from seedlings; they brought the 

seeds here and planted them and raised their apples fromthem; grafting 
was not known away back in those days, and we shall not bave anything 
worthy of our efforts if we do not manage in the same way. 

President — We would be very glad to have any member report what* 
ever he has of worth. 

J. C. Plumb — I want to report what I saw at Charies Patton's (Iowb). I 
■aid to him, I want to see your plums; I saw them, and not one of theni 
shows any merit, in my opinion; the cherries were very much better; the 
Wragg cherry was the best. I am glad to see this experimental work, but 
I expect many a dark shadow will come over it. It is going to be a long, 
hard race. I want to see this work pushed. I would like to see a station 
established in Taylor county. It is better for us to make a trial of two or 
three varieties that have some promise of being what we are looking for 
than to experiment with twenty or thirty; therefore my advice Is to go 
slow. 

G. J. KeUogg — We have started out rather late in this line of work, but 
I am pleased with the three stations started. The Minnesota stations are 

far ahead of us; they have been a long whUe at it. I would like to see the 
principle of top-working made a trial of at the experimental stations. I 
hope you will try stocks already grown and top-worked. 

Secretary — I think it is due from this society to extend a vote of thanks 
to all those who bave donated stock to the experimental station. Motion 
for a vote of thanks was made and carried. 

Motion made and concurred in that Edgar Saunders and H. F. Thurs- 
ton, representatives of Chicago papers be invited to take part in our discus- 
sion, and that tbey be made annual honorary members of our society. 

Mr. Saunders — This question of experimental work, resolves itself into 
cae thing, that if any good comes of it, it will be for the benefit of others. 
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It ia my strong belief that these five varietieg of apples adopted, come from 
seed from flratolaas fruit from the old coontrieB. 

To illustrate how great induBtries aometimee hare small beginnings, take 
the busicesB of the seedsmen in this country. Orant Thtn'bum was the 
first one to start a seed store; he osed to make head nails. He was thrown 
out of employment and had to do something for a living; he started a little 
store and got a few plants and seeds to sell. And out of so small a begin- 
ning, has the vast enterprise grown. 

J. C. Plumb — I wish there was a farmer in every township who would 
do a little amateur work; leam to top work and let the children learn it 
also. 

F, E. Phoenix — If I was an experimental station man, it I did not do 
but one thing, I would save and plant the seeds, because that is the way to 
get hardy stock. 

Chaa. Hirschinger — I do not expect to look back to the seedlings. I be- 
lieve that we will find what we are looking for among the Russians. I 
shall try seedlings that I know are good, but we do not [need twenty va- 
rieties. 

Prof. OoS — I think there is more solicitude on thia question than is 
leally necessary. Nothing has been put out for trial at any <rf the stations 
that has not already been tried elsewhere and found possessing merit wi»> 
thy of further trial. I would like to go over the ground Hr. Phoenix has 
taken and emphasize the question of planting aeedlinge, tor I think that is 
the way we are going to get what we are lotting tor in the line of hardy 

Adjonrned. 



Horticultural Rooms, 

Thursday A. M., Feb. 5. 

Convention called to order by President Thayer. 

The Columbian Exposition was the first order c^ business. 

J. C. Plumb introduced a reaolution and read a schedule prepared by 
Michigan State Horticultural Society. 

Resolution adopted. 

T. T. Lyon — I am not here as a representative of the Michigan Horticul- 
tural Society, merely, but of the Pomological Society, The statement has 
been made that the person who drew up the schedule is at the head of 
horticulture in California, and that is proiiably why viticulture is placed 
at the head. The objection that the Michigan society made to this is, that 
if allowed to go out in this form it will convey impressions abroad — to 
people of other countries — not at all favorable to ua. 

J. C. Plumb offered a resolution requesting the board of commissioners 
to place Parker Earie on the board as superintendent of the department at 
horticulture. Adopted. _j 
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J. C. Plamb iatroduced the following resolution which was unanimously 
adopted. 

" In the interest of peace and prosperity of our people, and for the 
hitherto fair fame of our beloved country, we do urge the commiaaionerg 
of the Columbian Exposition, not to open this said exposition in due form 
on the Christian Sabbath, and to prohibit the sale of intoxicating liquors 
on the grounds within its jurisdiction." 

Uoved and carried that President Thayer be a delegate to Chicago to 
confer with the board of commiBsioners. 

Prof. Ooff — I was requested last uToniDg to say aomethii^ this morning 
on insects, but you did not designate what sort of inaecta you wished me 
to take up. 

I am not an eatomoli^iiit and my experience is only with those insects I 
meet in the garden and the orohard. I dn not go into the classification of 
insects in my cla«3 room any more than is necessary. My claesiflcation ia 
arranged according to the insects that do harm in the juices and those who 
do harm in the tiasuea. The inseota of the first clara are plant lice and the 
squash bug known as hemoptora. The second class are those tbat injure 
our plants by eating them; the first class feed on tissues, the second on 
juices. Those of the first classcannot be poisoned, the second can, and the 
first class must be treated with poisons that corrode their bodies. We use the 
kerosene emulsion which is made by diaaolving soap in water and adding 
kerosene to it; the exact proportions are not neceaau'y. Two gallons of 
water, two pounds of whale oil soap dissolved in the water and about ten 
per cent, of kerosene is all that is required. We apply it with a sprinkling 
pump, or in any other way that is effectual in distributing it over the sur- 
face. Another form of insecticide is caustic potash diasolvedin water; this 
is usually used in winter and can be used as strong as we desire. Whea 
we notice any new insect that is deatruotive and how it is working or 
doing its mischief, we can usually decide how to treat it. 

The class of insects that fetds on the tissues ia divided into three classes 
— the leaf eaters, a large class; the class that feed on roots, a smaller 
clase;'the third class, a large one, the borers that eat into the wood. We 
treat them all differently, in some respecta. The first class we can treat 
by spraying, becauas they eat the leaves. Arsenic and London purple are 
the moat common poisona uaed. When the foliage is to be used for food 
we must employ some other poison than one of a violent or deadly nature, 
and in such cases we use pyrethum powder. Pyrethum is the moat satia fac- 
tory powder tbat can be uaed for the destruction of the green worm of the 
cabbage. For the currant worm we use white hellebore. 

It has been found|that London purple is considerably soluble in water, 
and for tlkat reasoik is liable to injure the foliage of trees and shrubs. 
Paris green ia not soluble in water and ia less liable to injure foliage. 
Milk of lime ia still lees harmful. 
. Q. What is the basis of Loudon purple 7 
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A. Atsenic is the base. It is compoaed of two compoands; one la ar- 
Mnite of time and the other coloring matter. London purple u not always 
a stable article; it sometimes contaiua a large amount of lime; lima ig 
tued to take np the arsenic, and as lime ia oheap it is often used quit* 
freelj, althoijgh the statement ia denied by the agent in this country. 

Slug shot IB composed of one part Paris green and one hundred partg 
plaster parts. There is not much differencu in the quanty of arsenic in the 
composition of London purple or Paris green, consequently it does not 
mahe much difference which is used, 

The class of insects known as root eaters is harder to battle with than 
the leaf eaters because they work mostly under ground where we can not 
easily get at them. Perhaps the best method ia to trap them. The beet 
way to trap is by the use of Paris green water and freeh clover; they come 
up to eat the clover, and if not dead when found it is easy to kill them. 
We can dig up strawbery plants and kill many grubs in this way, but it ia 
an expensive way of killing them. 

Mr. Tobey — Out of a tall setting of strawberries set a year ago last fall 
we had more trouble from the gnib than with those set last spring. 

Prof. Qoif — Grubs are more injurious on old sod. The burrowera, a 
class that burrow in the trunks of trees, are the most difficult to manage. 
The best application for their destruction is a solution of caustic soda and 
soft soap, about equal parts, add carbolic acid and apply it to the trunks of 
trees. Something can be done by probing the burrows. 

A. G. Tuttle — What does the coddhng moth eat besides fruit? 

A — The moth does not eat much of anything but the larvae eats fruit. 

A. O. Tuttle — I do not see how anything that does not eat can be poift- 

F. K. Phoenix — I understand that the curculio can be poisoned by the 
use of arsenical poisons. 

Prof . Goff — I think it ia not proving satisfactory and we will have to 
go back to the old method of Jarring them. 

A. L. Hatch — Would the caustic preparation you mentioned be safe to 
apply to young trees ? 

Prof. Goff — I think so, in the winter time. 

F. K. Phoenix — Have you ever applied it to other than apple trees? 

Prof. Goff — I have never used it except on apple trees. 

A. L. Hatch — I understand that the United States Entomological So- 
ciety have been importing some insects that are cleaning out all of our 
depradatory insects, has anything been found that will eat the curculio? 

A. — They have been experimenting in that direction and in some in- 
stsDces have been very successful. The egg of the coddling moth is de- 
posited in the blossom end of the apple and if a little poison is deposited 
there the little insect wilt eat it and die. 

A. Q. Tuttle — The way I destroy the bark louse is to apply dry un- 
leached ashes to the bark of trees. I have tried it and I have not eeen a 
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larvae for years. Apply it when the tree is a little damp and when no 
wind is blowing; throw on the aehee and you will destroy them. 

A. L. Hatch— I wonid like to aak Mx. Tattle if he thinks Baraboo 
plnm growers have a method of handling the curoulio so they can grow 
pltuus? 

A. —A neighbor of mine raised several bushels of plums but I think he 
jarred the treea. I have, long ago, given up trying to raise plums. 

J. C. Plumb — Do you think a remedy that will destroy insects can be 
put in the trees by boring holes and plugging them up? I know of a man 
Uiat went around selling rights for five dollars a farm. 

Prof. OofE — I think the sap of the tree would absorb such poisons and 
kill the tree as well as the insects. 

T. T. Lyon — Is it not true that the calyx tube of apples in some varie- 
ties close up earlier than others and poisons fail on account of not being 
abl« t« reach the insects? 

Prof. QoS — Tes, and often because too late applied; it will not do any 
good to aoply poison after the calyi has closed. 

A. L. Hatch — I see that the French are using bi-sulphide of carbon, 
putting it up in capsules that are soluble and applying it in that way. 

Prof . Goff — T have seen that remedy advertised and I will say that it 
has been tried thoroughly in this country and it was not successful. 

<3. Is not the plum curculio working in apples? 

A. The plum and apple curculio are nearly the same, though both in- 
jure the apple. • 

J. C. Plumb — What do you think, ProfeBS<>r, of providing protection 
against the ravages of the cnrculio, for the apple, by surrounding with 
plum trees? 

A. I believe Prof. Cook advises that 

O. J. Kellc^g — Could you spray for the curculio in the spring before 
the buds start and catch him then? 

A. I have never practiced spraying so early. 

Q. Can the leaf roller be poisoned? 

A. We cannot reach him because he is rolled up in the leaf. 

Mr. Seymour — What sort of a force pump do you use in spraying and 
where can it be obtained? 

Prof. Qoff — We have a few good ones but it is difficult to say wiiere the 
beet can be obtained. Much depends on the nozzle as well as on the pump. 

T. T. Lyon — I found it impossible to apply poison to strawberry plants 
because the leaves were roUed up so tightly. I sent a man through to crush 
them and it was effectual. 

Prof. Oofl — You could do that on the strawberry but not on the apple. 
In case of large apple trees Ilike the nozzle called the "boss" nozzle be- 
cause it will throw a stream higher up. 

Hr. Jeffries — What pump would you recommend? 
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A. Njjcon No, 3 for band pumps; there are other pumps on wheels and 
alio on wa^ns. The use of the spraying pump is extending in horticulture, 
and we ore using it for fungicides as well as insecticidee. I hope we aholl 
aooa be able to produce a mixture that will be successful in case of fungi- 
cidea and insecticides ad well. 

A. L. Batch — The use of the pump for fungicides is extending to field, 
oropa as well as for grapes. 

Henry W. Ash — In a few moments I shall be obliged to leare, and I 
wish to express m; thanks for the hospitable manner in which I have been 
received and for the lessons I have learned, and I cordially invite you to 
come to Iowa and see us. 

The following paper on Originating New Varieties of Planti) was read by 
A. H. Ten Eyck, university student. Hadison, Wis. 



THE ADVANTAGES OP NATIVE OVER FOREIGN 
VARIETIES OF CULTIVATED PLANTS. 

bt- a. m. ten eyck. 

At the meeting of the American Association of Agcicnltural Colleges 
and Experiment Stations last November, Prof. Green, of the Ohio Station, 
In his report, made the broad assertion that " A good variety of fruit ia 
good always and everywhere. " If this is the case, our experiment stations 
are doing a great deal of useless expensive work in experimenting with 
varieties in order to ascertain their adaptability to the soils and climates of 
their respective stat«6. 

Perhaps Prof. Oreen is mistaken. If he really means what he says, he 
must be. That varieties of frnit under cultivation vary in productiveness, 
quality and hardiness in different soils and climate is a fact generally ad- 
mitted. No two experiment stations agree entirely in the varieties which 
they recoDunend for cultivation. But aside from the practical examples 
which might be given to disprove the above statement, we leain from a 
study of the origin and development of plant varieties that a variety of 
fruit or any other plant should not do equally well everywhere and why it 
abonld not. 

pRmrrivB typkb. 

In tropical countries, the wild luxuriance of vegetation is so varied and 
abundant that there is no need for effort on the part of man, and cultiva- 
tion is an art little practiced. But in the temperate chmates nature wears 
a harsher and a sterner aspect. She is here not prodigal of perfections. 
Tegetation is leas abundant. Fruits are meagre. Compare with the 
plantain, banana and nutritious bread-fruit of the tropica, the wild crabs, 
wild cherries and wild grapes of our own climate. " Yet these native fruits 
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which offer at first so little to the eje or palate are nevertbelees the typea 
of oar gardeo varietiee." Destined in these climatea to a perpetual atrug- 
gJe for food, we find man trait Bforming and improving nature's methods. 

" Transplanted into a warmer aepect, stimulated b; a richer soil, reared 
from selected seeds, carefully pruned, sheltered and watched, hj slow de- 
grees the sour and bitter crab expands int« a Golden Pippin, the wild pear 
loses its thorns, the almond is deprived of its bitterness, and the drj and 
favorlesB peach is at length a tempting and delicious fruit." Out of 247 
species of cultivated plants M. Decandolle has succeeded in finding the 
wild forms of 193 species. Of the remainder, 27 he considers doubtful, as 
lialf wild, and the rest be has not as yet been able to find in the wOd Btat«. 
D arwin holds that in these cases the cultivated plant has either changed 
flo that its wild prototype can no longer be recognized, or that the original 
form has ceased to exist. 



DIFFEKBUT FOBHS DBVaLOPBB FBOM ONE TTPK 

From a single, comparatively valueless, pimritive wild form then, 
have originated in the course of time, thousands of valuable varietiee of 
-cultivated plants, all differing from the original, and some to such an ex- 
tent that they cannot be recognized. As an example of variation from one 
type, take the cabbage. The wild plant, resembling the Kale, grows na- 
tive along the European shores of the Mediterranean. From it, we have 
the large shrub-like plant, twelve to sixteen feet high, grown on the island 
-of Jersey, and used for canes; the single head cabbages, varying greatly in 
shape, size and color; the cauliflowers, the savoys, a less known race, the 
kohlrabi, with their stems enlarged into great tumip-like masses above 
ground, and a more recent race, resembljpg the kohlrabi with the enlarge- 
ment beneath the ground. 

Com or maize has varied in an extraordinary and conspicuous manner. 
The different races vary in height from fifteen to eighteen feet to cmly 
aixl«eu to eighteen inches. The «ize of the ear and its seeds varies in like 
manner, and the ripening season, from six to seven months, in eoatbern 
latitudes to three and four, in colder climatee. These examples will serve, 
in some degree, to illustrate the amount of variation, But what is the 
canseof it, 

ORIQIN OF VARIBTIEB. 

Consider the thousands of varieties of ro«es, pansies, pelargoniums, of 
potatoes, strawberries, applee. How do they arise? What process of de- 
velopment has produced from a single type, these numerous and varied 
forme? The characters of plants are transmitted to their descendants, are 
hereditary. But in addition to inherited properties, new characters may 
arise in some of the descendants of a plant, which were not possessed by 
the parent, and it is this characteristic, this tendency to vary, which seema 
to be common in all plants, that has resulted in the existence of so many 
varieties. 
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The new characteis which Arise ma; notbetranBmittedat all, imd nearly 
alwayB are only partially hereditary, the new form making its appearance 
only in a certain proportion of the descendants. This proportion becomes 
larger from generation to generation, the new character becomes niore 
and more constant and flnallj fixed. Stlectioa is the process by which 
. new Torietles are fixed. It is the only real proceu of improvement. Axti- 
flcial croesing is in fact, only a means to induce variation, with a view to 
promote the development of new forma. Selection is always the final pro- 
cess bj which the new variety is established. 

dlUBEB OF VASIATION. 

There are various reasons given for the cause of variation in plants. The 
late Prof. Asa Qray believed that ' ' variation has been bad along certain bene- 
ficial lines," like a " stream along definite and useful linee of irrigation." 
This would imply that each particular variation was, from the beginning 
of all time, pre- ordained by the Creator. 

Sachs considers that " In the cross fertilization of different indivldaals, 
towards which there is always a tendency in nature, we have a perpetual 
oans9 of variation in plants." It is not due to external influences, because 
" under the same conditions of cultivation the most different varieties arise 
simultaneous or successively from the same parent form," and also "seeds 
from the same fruit produce different varieties." 

Darwin, although he admits that cross-fertilization of distinct forms in- 
creasee the tendency to vary, concludes that variation is due principally to 
"oondilioos to which the plants or their aucestors have been exposed." 
" Wild plants introduced into cultivation ate more variable at first." Even 
the " seeds from the same pod are not subject to exactly the same condi- 
tions." Some receive more nourishment than others. They do not all 
ripen at the same time, etc. 

Summing up the various opinions, we come to the conclusion that the 
reason why plants vary ia unknown. Some of the conditions which affect 
variation are known, but why they affect it is not known. Scientists agree 
only on one point, and that ia that plants do vary. 

BOW PLANTS VABT. 

Plants vary along certain lines. Cultivated plants have varied in the 
line of their use. The numerous varieties of fruit trees of the same kind 
differ very little, in general, in their roots, leaves, fiowera and stems, but 
to an extraordinary extent in the size, shape, color, smell, taste, period of 
maturity and keeping propertieeof their fruit. In garden fiowering plants 
on the other hand, the flowers differ much in shape, size, color and odor, 
but the seeds are all alike. 

We cultivate the fruit tree for its fruit, the fiowering plant for its flow- 
ers, i. e. for particular characters. And if these characters vary, or are 
more strongly displayed in descendants, the plants are propagated and the 
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Tari&tlon is preeeired. Other characterB of the plantB alao vary, but are 
disregarded because of no uae to man, and so we find variation in one char- 
acter prominent. 

WILD PLANTS. 

Darwin has shown that wild plants vary along certain linee. In their 
"struggle tor existence " only those individuals are able to maintain them- 
aelvee which are best able to resist the prejudicial influences to which 
they are exposed, that is tho»e best suited to surrounding conditions, and 
only such varieties will reproduce themselves and further develop their 
special properties. Varieties and species which ai'e not endowed with 
qualities to endure the struggle for exist«nce perish. As the cultivator 
develops that which is best suited to his own purposes, so in the straggle 
for existence only those varieties surrive and reproduce their kind which 
are better adapted through some property they possess to endnre the 
Btmggle. 

By this natural selection, plants become even better adapted for the 
purposes of self preservation than cnltivat«d plaob! are for the purposes 
of man. Our noxious weeds will serve as an example. Not only do they 
vigoroosly sustain themselves in competition with other plants, but it rs- 
qoires the united efforts of men, supported by a weed law, to keep them 
witbin bounds. Every wild plant is very accurately adapted to the condi- 
tions and circumstances in which it grows and is reproduced. Its organ! 
have the shape, size, mode of development, power of movement, Qto., 
needful for this purpose. If they did not, the plant would inevitably per. 
ish in the struggle for existence. 

APFUCATIOM OP FXCTS. 

We have learned that plants vary in all their characters, but that, in the 
case of cultivated plants, only thoae'variatioua are preserved which are of 
use to man, in the wild state, only those which are in harmony with the 
surroundings. In no two countries, periiaps, in no two seotiona of one 
country or of one state are the plants subject to exactly the same condi- 
tions. One section may have a slightly different soil, a little more dry 
weather, and the plants of this section vary to adapt themselves to these 
conditions. If a plant is removed from its native place and planted in a 
different part of the world or country, it is placed at a disadvantage, it is 
exposed to new conditions to which it is not suited. Thus we can under- 
stand why a good variety of fruit does not always give as good results in 
all places. And we would expect a variety of plants originated from the 
native plants of a certain region to do best in that region. 

CULTIVATION OF NATIVE FRDITB, BESnLTO. 

In this respect, we have slighted our native fruits. In the old world a 
class of fruits have been developed, which for thousands of yeara have 
been adapting tbemselvee to the soil and climate of that country. We 
have sought to reap at once the benefit of that long process of improve- 
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ment, by removing tbeee fruits to our laod and ite widely different oondi* 
tionB, with many failures. The foreign grape w% have abandoned. In its 
stead has sprung up a multitude of vastly improved varieties of native 
grapes. Our raspberries, blackberries, Btrawbeiriee and gooseberries of 
native stoolc are fast saperceding foreign varieties. " Tbe best authorities 
now agree that American trees are the best for America." In every case , 
the best improved native varieties of any tree or fruit snrpaaa the beet im- 
poct«d onis. 

Prof. J. L. Budd, of Iowa Agricultural College, says* of our native 
plnms: " Nearly every neighborhood has its varietiee. Among those best 
known are the DeSoto, Wolf and Wyant. It has been truthfully said of 
theee varieties that they have fruited in certain localities for a quarter of a 
centnry, without the total loss of a single crop, while others have failed. 
They ore gaining favor with fruit-growers on account of their perfection 
of foliage, hardy fruit bnda and relative exemption from rot and injury 
from the curonlio." 

In regard to last season's fruit crop, Prof. L. H. Bailey, horticulturist of 
tbe Cornell University Experiment Station, says in Bulletin 14, issued by 
that station: "The apple crop is almost a total future. Peaches and 
plums are few. Pears are probably less than half a crop, and quinces 
range from small to fair in various sections. Raspberries and blackberries 
have yielded indifferently. Only the atawberry and grape crops are satia- 
factory." 

IdSt season was on exceptionally poor one, but the results speak favor- 
ably for our native fruits. Apples, a total failure, not a native variety 
cultivated ~ only grapee and strawberries satisfactory, nearly all native 
sorts — raspberries and blackberries indifferent (dne partly, perhaps, to 
neglected Improvement of native rarletiee). The farmer who wishes to 
purchase pure bred stock will not bny ot his neighbor at home, but of 
some distant breeder. The same is true of the fruit grower. The glamor 
of a foreign name and tlie deceptive haze of distance keepe the foreign va* 
rietiee in cultivation and prevents the improvement of native ones. 

rBOSFBCT FOB mPBOTBHBHT. 

Improvement is only just begun, but facts and experiments show that 
America's native fruits will furnish varieties equal to thoee of the old 
world, with the great advantage that they will withstand our climate and 
IM^judicial influencea. The grape, plum, and a few berries, have been do- 
mesticated. Probably we have other fruits and plants, not yet introduced 
into culture, that may, with improved cultivation and careful selection, be 
mode to produce varieties beyond conjecttue. Only a few years have been 
spent in improvement. 

The grape has reached its high stage of development since 1846. The 
■ame broad road to improvement is open in the oaae of the cherry, and ea- 

•Bepurt HIch. BtaM Qortloultural Soolet;, 1888, Our NaUTs Plumi, p. tt. 
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peciallr the apple. Col. C. L, Watroua, presideot of the Amerioaa Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen, in an address at their annoal meeting of 1888, 
made the prophecy, " That before the close of the lives of man; present 
the common and universallj propagated varieties of the apple throughout 
the great northwest will be the descendaate of the native crab apple." 

There is work to be done. The improving process is too slow and ex- 
pensive to be successfully undertaken by the individuals alone. The task 
belongs properly to the experiment stations. Each station should endeavor 
to improve the plants best suited to the state. Horticulturista are con- 
stantly taking more interest in the work, and we may hope before many 
years for wonderful results from their labor. 
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DISCUSSION. 

A. L. Hatch — I have been very much interested in this paper; it has ex- 
ceeded my expectations and shows much thought in its preparation. 
There is one point touched upon that I do not think has ever been carried 
out, that is the principle of not taking foreign varieties,, but keeping one 
variety and continuing its cultivation and improvement. 

A. H. Ten Eyck — There is a man in France who eavesseed and plants 
it. and by preventing cross fertilization keeps it pure. 

Prof. Goff — Wepractice that plan with vegetables, but with apples it is 
more difficult to do so. because they cross fertilize more easily. The 
hardiness of northern grown seeds is superior to southern grown. The 
McMahon's White is hardy in Wisconsin, while some other varieties are 
not. The Norway spruce grown in this state will l>e hardier than if grown 

F. E. Phoenix — It is an accepted fact that seeds ore hardier grown in 
the nortli than in the south, and we ought not to lose sight of it in mak- 
ing our experiments. I do not believe that anr two individuals of the same 
character, or similar, were ever raised from the same apple. I have never 
seen an instance of it. 
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Question from program — Is it posaibte to prevent croee-tertilizatiouT 
Will varieties reproduce themMlvee, and if bo how far? 

J. C. Plumb — Some people have the idea that we shall improve the race 
by developing native fniits. After planting crab apple wed for thirt; 
years I have yet to know of a single native apple or good crab apple that 
"has come from that line of planting. It is said the Wealthy was grown 
from seed of the Cherry crab brought froui the east, but I dtt not credit 
the statement notwithstanding the originator, Peter Gideon, says it is eo. 
The Canada people have left off the term, crab, and say Siberian, instead. 
I wish we could do so. I believe oar relief will come from cross fertiliza- 
tion. We do not get a superiority of the individual, owing to prepotency 
of the pareut. 

Q. Cannot that fixedness that is desirable in the individual become bet- 
ter established by prevention of cross-fertilization, and the pre potency of 
the parent in time to be overcome? 

A. I think not. 

Prof. Qoff — It is possible by covering the blossom and fertilizing with its 
own pollen, to prevent cross fertilization, but it is practicable only in a 
small way. Varieties will reproduce themselves if not the result of pre- 
vious croases. If a seed be taken from fruit grown on a graft on a tree, 
the future plant will depend largely on past history. A cross must be 
fixed by a long period of careful selection; a tomato, for instance, will re- 
quire five years before a variety becomes permanently fixed in type, 

J. M. Smith — Is it possible to cross potatoes by planting tubers of differ- 
ent binds in the same hill? I have heard it so stated but have never cred- 
ited it. 

Prof. Qoff — It cannot be done, sports will occur but not a crossing; we 
are KIcely to have Eports from the potato as well aa from the plants. 

Mr. Saunders — As a rule the longer time a variety has been in cultiva- 
tion the more tendency there is to broad variation. One gete out a new 
thing and we sometimes hear of some one else, in arother part of the 
country, getting the same thing. 

F. K. Phoenix — Mr. Saunders, do not roses grown from sports finiiUy 
revert to the original plant? 

Mr. Saunders — No. sir, they do not usually do so, although there may 
be instances in which they do. The nectarine is always a nectarine 
although it was originally a bud variation. 

Q. — Prof. Ooff, is the idea advanced by Mr. Saunders corroborated by 
your observation ? 

A.— It is. 

Mr. Saunders — fixedness comes from certain varieties; some will not 
stand with yon while others will go on indefinitely without change or re- 
verting to the original stock. There are some interesting instances related 
of plants grown in pots; one example came out of a certain plant props- 
gated by roots, the rooted plants reverted back while the cuttings 
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were the same as tbe original plant; the cHnse of its so reverting was ba- 
cauee it waa sot fixed in its character when sent out. 

J, M. Smith — Prof. GoflE, what part of boaea ia lost by burning them ? 

A, The nitrogen, the beat part. 

Adjourned. 



Thcbsdat Aftkbnook. 

CouTeution called to order by President Thayer. 

Motion made and adopted that the programme for the autnmer meeting 
be prepared by the secretary, 

J. C. Plumb — We have with us Mr. Lyon who wishes to present the 
subject of pomology. 

T. T. Lyon — I think I have remarked somewhat upon some points of 
this matter previously. The facta will be readily recognized by all that 
the Division of Pomology is romenhat novel and at first its movementa 
were somewhat restricted, by being narrowed to a small circle in ita opera- 
tions. There seems to be no better way in which to meet ita needs than to 
appeal to state societies; therefore the Pomological Society has requested 
me to meet the state societies when convened in annual meeting. There 
is no poasihility that any adequate work on the tubject of pomology can 
be published that will be in any way remunerative. The Division of Po- 
molofiy has been gathering up catalogues published by the different nur- 
serymen, and design publishing a list of synonyms and names that can be 
sent out broadcaat over the country under tbe frank of the Division. Any 
person wishinK to identify a certain fruit under these names ha<i now no 
way of BO doing, and it is proposed to publish a ehort description of the 
varieties of fruits in connection with the name. 

These books cannot be published in sufficient numbers to send out to 
every one; a copy can only be furnished to Ibe members of the Pomological 
Society, but this society has in view the object of benefiting the general 
public by being enabled to send them out broadcast. Pomology has an 
interest in its relation to Horticulture, so also has Forestry; these societies 
publish bulletins that can be sent out under the frank of the Division of 
Pomology or the Department of Agriculture; out of all these, and others 
I have not mentioned, may come methods that may strengthen and secure 
members. 

The Division would ask of the state societies that they may collect in- 
formation and aend direct to them instead of sending it hap- hazard or from 
single members. Just before I left home I wrote to the chief of the Di- 
vision, Hr. Van Deman, what had been gathered up from'differetit states 
and I Baked him if it would not be possible to bring about some means to 
obtain the desired result, and out of all, elaborate some method by which 
th^ Division may furnish some information that will be useful to ell. 

O. J. Eellogg — I am in fevor of aiding all we can as a society, individ* 
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ually and colleotivel; and I uuderetand that the work is going to be put io 
shape BO we can get at it. 

T. T. L;on — The Division is preparing to make wax specimens of fraitfl 
for the Qolumbiaa Exposition for the purpose of ideatiff ing fruits when 
out of season. The; have secured the services of Col. Brockett who did 
so well at the Paris exposition in that direction, and he intends to gather 
different specimens of the same varieties from different sections so as to 
show the tendency to variability. The address of CoL Brocket is 2307 
Indiana Ave., Chicago. 

O. J. Kellogg — I wish Hr. Lyon had given us this information before 
our tables had been stripped; we had some rery fine specimens on exhibi- 

J. C. Plumb — I want to explain that all specimens of fruit must be per- 
fect as any indentation in an apple will show in the wax, consequently the 
gathering must be done early in the fall. 

Secretary— The question of our summer meeting should be considered. 

Moved and carried that the location of summer meeting be left with the 
Executive Board. 

A. D. Barnes moved that the next annual meeting be held at some other 
point than Madison. 

A substitute to this motion was made and carried that it be left with the 
Elxecntive Board for decision. 

J. C. Plumb presented the following resolution: 

Whereat, Mr. T. T. Lyon, of South Haven, Mich., representing the 
Division of Pomology. United States IDepartment of Agriculture, has pre- 
sented the deeire of that department to enter into closer relations with the 
several state societies, for the purpose of advancing the great interest of 
pomology. 

Ttterefore, be it resolved. That we hereby endorse the work of the da- 
partment, as presented by Mr. Lyon, and instruct our recording secretary 
to communicate and co-operate with said department in all matters per- 
taining to the horticultural interests of this society. 

Adopted. 

Adjourned. 

Assembly Chaubbe, 

Thursday Evening. 
. Joint sessicn with agricultural society. 
President Thayer in the chair. 

Opened with music by the University Glee Club. The hearty encores of 
the audience were responded to by a second and third song. 
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ADORNMENT OF SCHOOL GROUNDS 
By PEOF. J. W. LIVINGSTONE, Spahta. 

Tbat the acfaool-grounda should be made the most attractive place poe- 
aible, instead of what they usually are, has long been incorporated as ona 
of the eFEential aiticlES of my pedagogical creed, To every man that ttek- 
eth a reason of this faith that is in me, I give this answer: 

First. Man's taste and character are in part fashioned by hia surround- 
ingB. Surely the nakedness and drearinesa of the average echool'yard 
most stunt rather than stimulate a love for the beautiful; while the better 
tendencies of head and heart draw new hfe from euvironmentB marked by 
purity, taat«, and refiuement. 

Second. Beautiful surroundings render the school itself more attractive 
and Eerve as a silent reminder that the rooms should be kept neat and in- 
citing. 

Third. Increased interest on the part of pupils means added interest and 
readier aid on the part of patrons. 

Fourth. To enlist the boys and girls in improving and omamecting the 
school grounds cultivate that esprit de corps which makee them more loyal 
to the school and all its interests. They realize too some of the blessedness 
of helping make things go. Will not this public spirit, cultivated in their 
little republic later on lead to loyalty in the broader citizenship of community 
state, and nation? 

Fifth. A beautiful school -yard in a village or town means improved 
home yards and bettei kept lawns. 

Sixth. To children whose parents have neither time nor means to pro- 
vide Iheir homes with things of beauty such a yard ia a joy forever no 
matter how humble the home, it gladly greets every effort to cheer and 
brighten the life of itscbildren. 

The growing interest in the omamentationofschool-grounda is evidenced 
bf the institution and observation of Arbor Day. About eighteen years 
»go, the governor of Nebraska issued a proclamation for the observance of 
a day of tree- planting. It is said "Thai- the sun set on a rising generation 
of twelve million of trees where in the morning had spread the last remains 
of the "American Desert." This child of Nebraska has become a general 
favorite in the sisterhood of slates. Thirty-six states and territories an- 
nually call for the observation of a day in the adornment of public squares, 
thoroughfares, church-yarda, and school -grounds. Who can estimate how 
much this work is doing to render the homes of the coming generati on 
more wholesome and happy? 

Ten years of persistent, patient work have produced some results and 
aome experienc« that may prove suggestive. I ahail describe, the Dodge- 
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Title School yard, and briefly note some of the meaiu we employed to make 

the improvementa. 

The building is a brick structare, tofsea east, and has in front an acre of 
ground in the form of a square. A broad walk ezteadi) from the front 
door half wav down and then branohea diagonally to each corner. From 
each side of the front door a walk extends around the building. 

The first thing waa to secure some trees from the neighboring wooda. 
These native trees are far better than the more fancy and more tender ones 
procurable from the nursery. They are more hardy, grown better, last 
longer. One can select trees of good form. They can be transplanted 
promptly and carefully; hence trees very much larger than those from the 
nursery, may be taken with safety. Thus, fully five years growth may be 
saved in hard wood trees, und the desired beauty and utility secured that 
much earlier. Our tree favorites are the elm, the hard maple and the lin- 
den. Eacb has naturally a handsome form, as well as beautiful foliage. If 
the soil is suitable, a lordly pine should have a place. About a dozen trees 
furnish all the shade needed, without injuring the grass. 

The beauty of the sod must be preserved, for it is the real settmg of the 
whole. The lawn was made according to directions found in a book on 
gardening. A thin coating of land plaster each spring, many times repaid 
itacostby the increased richness of coloring and rapidity of growth quickly 
seen in the velvety carpet. 

A hedge of arbor vitee was run from each comer of the building to cut 
off the back yard. The north wing of the building is set some twelve feet 
back from the front line of the main part. This left a triangular piece of 
ground between the building and the walks. The angle formed by the 
building is just north of the tower. In this shady nook we built a rockerj 
of white spar and filled it with ferns from the woods. Around its base is a 
bed of fuchsias bordered with sneet alyesum, which looked very pretty 
against the green and white background. Near the center of the triangle 
was a bed of choice roses. Planted near the rockery and close to the wall 
is a Virgina creeper, which reaches now nearly to the eaves, and forms for 
six months eacb year, a handsome drapery of foliage. A Queen of the 
Prairie rose near by, stands almost twenty feet in height and bore two 
summers since, over five hundred roses. When well fed with a fertilizer, 
this old favorite blooms abundantly and sends up strong new wood foe the 
following year. Near the comer of the building are a clematis jackmani 
and a clematis Candida. These hardy varieties flower freely — often when 
at their best, the foUage is fairly hidden by the profusion of showy 



On the main part of the building is another Virginia creeper. Each 
year some rapid and strong-growing annual was planted near the door. 
The cobea scandens won our favor on account of its rapid growth, fine 
foliage, and large bell shaped flowers. 

The flower beds on the lawn are each about four and one-half feet in 
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diameter. Two of these are ueually beds of ehowj geraaiums as nothing 
has proved more satisfactory. A bed of coteus or some bright aad etead;- 
blooming annual is attractive, but our favorite was a bed of choice paneies 
furnished the school by the Wisconsin *' J^usy King." Brother Toole of 
Baraboo. 

There were also several rustic -baskets and four large iron vases. A very 
durable and attractive basket ia made as folloiva: Oet a kerosene barrel, 
ciit out about six inches of the middle and thus make two good sized tubs. 
Give them a cost of dull paint and then cover them with tolerably straight 
branches ruoning parallel to the staves. The sticks should be about an 
inch in diameter, and should retain their bark, put these so that the out- 
line of the tub may have a serrate form on both top and bottom. 
Trim with w-ld grape-vioe and give the ivhole a coat of oil, or 
«Ise a coat of dark brown paint. Set the tub on a post about eigh- 
teen inches h^^h, and weave around the stump some large strong grape- 
vines so twisted as to form a. good broad base. The vines will twist into 
almost any shape if cut while the sap is in them. Another very neat 
basket is majle in a similar way by cutting the top of the tub in scalloped 
form, and then neatly cover with cedar bark. 

I must not forget:, however, the thiag of most interest to the little peo- 
ple. It is a large rustic bird house on a twenty-foot walnut pole. This is 
the summer house of the biue-birds and martins, to which they receive 
from the children cordial welcome every spriag. 

In Sparta tbe outlook for an attractive yard was rather discouraging. 
The high school is set upon a knoll of sand which looked bare and un- 
promising. However, there were some handsome elms and oaks; and the 
natural slope from the building was well-suited for a lawn — if the grass 
could only be coaxed to grow. 

The matter was quietly agitated among the boys and girls, and they 
were soon enthusiastically in favor of improving the grounds. The boys 
of the graduating class took a twenty-five dollar job and turned the pro- 
ceeds into the decorating fund. Pupils and teachers soon gave all the 
money needed. A citizen, who was excavating a large cellar, donated 
fifty loadsof good soil. Sand boles were filled; the grade in front of the 
building was improved; a large surface was neatly sodded; the rest of the 
yard was treated to a liberal coating of land plaster and ashes, and then 
graasseed was raked in. Three large iron vases were purchased and several 
rustic baskets were made. An abundance of basket and bedding plants 
were procured from the La Crosse greenfaouses. 

On Saturday there were plenty of willing hands to sift the soil, to help 
make flower beds, to set up rustic baskets, to rake up and wheel away 
refuse rubbish, to dig up plantains and dandelions. 

Boon the yard presented an improved appearance and attracted the at- 
tention of passers by. The chronic croaker leaned on the fence long 
enough to watch the work and to encourajjfe with the assurance that those 
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pUtnta would soon be stolen or deetrored and that our labor would be 
wasted and the bare sand-bank would again come to tbe surface. Re- 
membering tbe failure of tbe like dire prophecies from the croaker's 
brother who lives farther south, Ma words were unheeded. The appear- 
ance of the smoothly shaven lawn, the neatly trimmed trees, the handsome 
flower beds and the rustic baskets were a summer's joy. Some of our 
plants are being " wintered over" by pupils and friends who have plants 
of their own. With this nacleuefor the new season the Sparta young peo- 
ple expect to go on with renewed hope and make their school gronnds 
handsomer than before. 

" But all this costs money, time and patience." Yes, €Ut these, but the 
investment pays large dividends. To note tbe educative influence on the 
obildren, to observe the effect on the home yards, to find that the very 
roughest boy will carefully protect the flowers from injury, to see how 
proud the patrons become ot our school yard, to enjoy the wondering 
surprise of tbe stranger when told that no plant is ever maliciously in- 
jured or stolen, to realize that such a yard provee bn effective object les- 
son to some fellow workers — these are some of the returns. 

To the teacher Looking at the dreary barrenness of the average school 
yard, or with pain noting the marks of depravity that too often mar school 
premises, discouraging indeed is the outlook. But a bed of bright flowers 
greeting the eye with beauty and fllling the air with fragrance — a single 
vine whose drapery gives to the bare walls grace and comrlines, must 
prove the beginning of better things. As the famous Eucolyptou tree, 
planted in the marshy soil of many a malarial region, has cteansed the air, 
so may a few trees planted amid this dreary barrenness help to cleanse tbe 
moral atmosphere and render it more wholesome, helpful and bracing. 

At any rate, a purpose to brighten and beautify tbe school grounds will 
always meet with words of kindly encouragement; and an attempt once 
inaugurated will ever And cheerful helpers. 



DISCUSSION. 

President Thayer — It has been our custom to invite criticism or remarks 
upon papers read at these sessions and we invite you, to night, to partici- 
pate in discussion. The Wisconsin State Horticultural Society has laid out 
a large amount of work for tbe coming World's Fair and we are also pre- 
paring to celebrate Arbor Day. 

A. L. Hateh — The paper is so good that we do not like to detract from it 
by any remarks. 

Gentleman in Audience — The farmer, I believe, is given tbe privilege of 
thinking twice, and this pipar, eo beautifully written, carries me back to 
the years of my childhood and the school-house where I attended school 
forty years ago, where thirty-flve children attended school. Compaiv that 
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with the present sobool-hoasM where otit children go. Ought they not to 
improve ? And do they any faater than we did when we went to the little 
sohool-bouse forty years ago and turned our backs to the red hot stove? A 
thought comes to me that we farmers might have the money for improving 
our school grounds, that is now used for district libraries which are a noi- 
sance, for books are so plenty without them, and so cheap, that " be who 
runs may read." 

Secretary — I want to tell you there are some school grounds in onr stat« 
that are reaUy beautiful, and we wish to do more in that direction. A 
committee has been appointed by the State Horticultural Society to pre- 
pare a circular and program for use in our public schools for Arbor Day 
observance, tnd I am very glad that able paper was presented by Prof. 
Livingstone. 

A. A, Arnold — During my hfe I have made a great many mistakes, and 
Fve no doubt many people can look back and see mistakes they have made, 
but there is one thing I have done, and I hope you will not think me egotis- 
tical when I say I do not think I made a mistake. When I first went onto 
my farm I set out two miles of shade trees. I can tell you those long rowa 
of trees are an ornament, and I am proud to think I put them there. I can 
set out a tree and make it live. When you set a tree be careful to dig it up 
without injuring the rootlets, then dig the hole and set a little deeper in the 
ground than it stood before, then with proper mulching to keep the soil 
moist about the roots, there will be no trouble in making it grow. 
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MISCELLANEOUS BUSINESS. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, REPORTS OF OFFICERS 
AND RESOLUTIONS. 

REPORT OF SECRETARY. 

Mr. President and Memben of the WiaconMn State fldrtiCM/*MroI So- 
ciety— In accordance with the organic act of this Society, I take pleasure 
in preeenting this annual report while we celebrate the twenty-firat annual 
meeting of a society which by its work and workers, now takes first rank 
with sister societies. 

A few of the old members who helped to organize the WisconHin State 
Horticultural society are with us today, and are just as earnest as twenty 
years a^o, when they looked forward to this date. Some have moved from 
our state and some have passed on where flowers cared for by celestial 
hands are ever open to their immortal vision. 

To the fruit growers of Wisconsin this has not been one of general fruit- 
ace, though in some sections the crop of apples, as well as small fruits 
have been exceptionally good, and prices of apples above the average. 

The extreme heat and excessive moisture in some parta of our state, 
hastened the ripening of strawberries, as well as the great cause of prema- 
ture decay, as they were forced upon the market. Blackberries and rasp- 
berries in some localities suffered some from drouth, while in other looo- 
tiona, with adapted soil and good cultivation, the crop has been up to the 
average in price and quahty. 

TRIAL STATIONS. 

Early in the spring the committee appointed to take charge of experi- 
mental work or trial stations met at the rooms of Prof. Henry, state uni- 
versity, and decided on the plan of work where to locate three stations as 
well as form of contract between the parties and the state society. While 
E. S. Ooff, proteesor of horticulture, was to have immediate charge of this 
work, the stations are to be under the patronage and direction of the State 
Horticultural Society. April I8th last your secretary, in cooipany with 
Prof. Qoff. visited Weysuwega, Waupaca county, Sparta. Monroe county, 
and Ithaca, Richland county, where suitable sites were found and con- 
tracts drawn up between this society, A. L. Hatch, M. A. Thayer and 
George Harding, which contracts are for your approval. Prof. Qoff has 
vidited those stations and made report at our summer meeting. 
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Tho Bemianoual meeting was held in the court house at Black River 
Falls, Jackson county, June 28-27, during the time of out most exr.eesive 
hot weather. The long distance awaj from mauj former exhibitors and 
tiiehuiTymg time, picking and marketing fruit, kept some at home who 
expected to attend this meeting. The citiaenaof Black River Falls greeted 
MS with generous hospitality and good audience. 

*£!arly in August last I sent out the following circular to nearly 400 
prominent farniers and fruit growers in our state. 

The replies to these questions have given us a vast amount of informa- 
tion relative to the horticulture of Wisconsin and many of the letters 
would make, if published, a valuable feature in our volume of Transao- 

As a synopsis of some I present the following as indicative of answers 
to all. These replies have brought to this office the names of nearly 160 
fruit growers who have for the firat time received the program of our an- 
nnal meeting. We are thus put in closer relation to those who are inter- 
ested in our work. To many of these I have written personal letters. 

The clerical work and correspondence has mora than doubled during the 
past year, and the call for our reports is largely on the increase, and judg- 
ing from letters received, are highly appreciated. This to me is gratifying 
aa showing how we stand as related to other societies, and in some sense 
ezpreesive of our work and progress in horticulture. 

January 6th last, on the request of Warren Qray, of Darlington, I at- 
tended the Institute at that place, and during the noon recess assisted in 
(Kganlzing The La Fayette County Horticultural Society. The society ad- 
jonmed to meet at the court house on January ITth, when they further 
perfected the organization for progressive work in horticulture. 

I am hopeful that with the increased Itet of fruit growers who have been 
pat in communication with this ofBco, our work may be broadened, and 
that a number of similar societies may be organized during the coming 
year. 

In concluding this report I wish to thank E. S. Golf, professor of horti- 
culture, not only for the work he is doing at the Station, but for his iuter- 
eet manifest in the affairs of our society. From W. H, Uorrison, superin- 
tendent of the farmers' institutes and from the secretary of the state 
agricnltural society, both Mr. NewtonandMr. True, I have always received 
Utat kind consideration which unites the bond of harmony necessary to 
advance the agricultural and horticultural interests of our state. 

I therefore trust that the work before us at this our annual meeting, will 
receive our earnest united consideration. 

Respectfully submitted, 

B. S. HOXIE, 

Secretary. 
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FINANCIAL ACCOITNT. 

Wiaooiuin State HortimUtural Society, to B. 8. Hoxie, aeerOary: 
Dr. 

Portage $48 00 

Prmting and at&tioneTT 80 61 

Nuraeiyetoch forstatioDB ffl 89 

Express cbarges 1140 

Hisceiloneoiu S3 IS 

SaUry 800 00 



BeceJTed on aaihtj (325 00 

Beceived on expenses 17« 96 

Balance dne on salary 76 00 

Balance due on expenses. 23 96 

t*90M 



TRBASUBEB'8 BEPQBT. 

To the offloeri and members of the Wiaeontin State Horticultural Soeieti: 
Your treasuier submits the following report: 

Feb. 4, 1890. Amount in treaBury $188 87 

Feb. 6, 1890. Received of state treasurer 600 00 

Feb. 7, 1890. Received of J. M. Smith for escesB of voucher 

No. 7 4 4E 

Feb. 8, 1890. Received of secretary, membership dues 83 00 

March 1, 1890. Received of secretary, membership dues T 00 

June 25, 1890, Received of state treasurer 500 00 

June S7, 1890. Received of secretaiy, membership duee IG 00 

Total from aU sourcee $1,348 33 

Total disbursement $1,009 60 

Amount on hand 288 Tl 

$1,248 31 
Beepectf ully submitted, 

VIE H. CAMPBELL, 

Treatur«r. 
February 8, 1801. 
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disbursements. 
Vonctier Mo. 91. Hirschinger, Cbas., premiums fSO 00 

93. JefErey, Geo., premiuius 19 00 

98. PefEer, Geo. P., premiums 26 00 

94. Hatch. A. L., premiums 18 60 

96. Chappel, F. H., premiums 5 50 

9tt. Oale, Isaac, premiums 6 50 

97. Ozanne, James, premiums 1 50 

96. Gibson, Hollis, premium. 100 

99. Springer, William, premium 50 

100. Converse, D. C, railroad fare 1 00 

1. Gibson, Hollia, premiums for Waupaca Horti- 

cultural Society 15 00 

2. HftTiland, Dora S., prize essay and expenses. 11 19 
8. ' Edwards, J. M., account of board bill B 00 

4. Hoxie, B. S., sec., salary balance of year 1889 76 00 

5. Hosie, B. S., expenses of year 1889 7 08 

$. Adams, Miss Nota F., prize essay 10 00 

7. Smith, J. M., expenses... 48 08 

8. Kellogg, Miss E., premiums 5 00 

9. Hoxie, B. S., expense account. 20 00 

10. Hoxie, B. S. , board bill for members 46 26 

11. Parkbnrst, V. R., watchman for fruit room . 00 

12. Feaselee.J.'B., expenses from Cincinnati, D.. 83 40 
18. Hoxie, B. S.,expnnseBtoBarabooconvention. 8 80 

14. Adams, Miss E. B., premiums 8 00 

16. Tuthill, Mrs. E. M., reporter at Sparta con- 
vention , 9 45 

16. Campbell, Vie H., expenses to Baraboo and 

incidentals for society work 6 68 

17. Smith, J. U. , expenses on experimental 

station committee 11 40 

18. Phillips, A. J., expenses to Janesville horti- 

cultural meeting 10 95 

19. Smith, J. M., expenses to Janesville.horticul- 

tural meeting 5 00 

20. Hoxie, B. S., expenses and bills for nursery 

stock 50 00 

SI. Wisconsin State Agricultural society, report- 
ing winter meeting 20 00 

23. Hoxie, B. S., expenses for nursery stock 10 48 

33. Hoxie, B. S., one quarter salary as secretary. 75 00 

24. Hoxie, B. 8., paid for nursery stock for ex- 

perimental stations 88 66 

25. Hoxie, B. 8., account of expenses 83 19 
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Voucher No. 36. Huntley, Mra. Daniel, ezpensea as delegate to 

Buinmer meeting 10 70 

87, Order deBtrojed 

2a Smith, J. M 11 10 

29. Gale, A. I., espenseB as delegate to aammer 

meeting. 10 46 

80. HamiltoD, H., expenses as delegate to sum- 
mer meetiag 12 50 

31. Sargent, Mrs. E.. ezpeoBes ae delegate to 

summer meeting 4 50 

83. Tbayer, M. A., expenses as delegate to aum- 

mer meeting. 4 50 

S8. Adama, B. F., expenaes to rammer meeting B 00 
S4. Harden, F. A., expenees as delegate to sum- 
mer 'meeting. 8 H 

39. Wakefield, J., expenses as delegate toaum- 

mermeeting 9 B7 

8S. Holmes, W. H., expenses as del^ate to sum- 
mer meeting 93 

ST. Eellogg, Geo. J., premiums. 6 00 

38. HanchetC, Geo, A Son, premiums 4 00 

30. Oale, Isaac & Son, premiums 11 00 

40. Tliayer, M. A., premium 1 DO 

41. Head, J. C, premiums T 00 

43. Price, Mrs. W. T., premium 1 60 

48. Marsh, Urs. John, premium 1 00 

44. Gibhart, Mrs. Sarab, premium 1 00 

45. Crosby, Mis. J. P., premium 1 60 

46. Jones, Mrs. Sam, pTemium t 00 

47. Thajer, Mra. M. A., premium |1 GO 

46. Duxbury, Mrs. Mary, premiums 2 00 

49. Hoxie, B. S., expenses to summer meeting. . . 9 08 
60. Campbell, Vie H., 'expenses to summer meet- 
ing 11 38 

Bl. Boxie, B. 8.. one-quarter salary as secretary. 7G 00 

52, Hoxie, B. S., postage and siationary 18 30 

63. Hoxie, B. S., expenaes to Chicago 12 34 

64. Thayer, M, A., expenses to Chicago 17 70 

66. Campbell. Vie H., reporting and transcrib- 
ing, summer meeting 10 DO 

56. Hoxie, B. S., one-quarter salary as secTetary. 76 00 

Total disbursements to February 4, 1890 f 1,009 60 

Amount on hand February 4, 1890. 388 72 

VIE H. CAMPBELL, 

TVeoturcr. 
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REPORT OP COMMITTEE ON FRIJIT EXHIBIT. 

To the Preiident and Memberg of the State Horticultural Society: 
Tour committee on Award of Premiums respectfully report as follows: 
For the largest and beet collection of apples, not less than ten varietiee, 
the committee find three entries, and award to 

Charles Hirschinger.thefirst premium $8 00 

A. L. Hatch, second 6 00 

Geo. Jeffrey, third 4 00 

Beet collection of Seedling apples, not less than ten Tariedes. 

Charles Hirschinger, flrat $5 00 

No eecond. 
Best collection of Rueaian apples, new varieties, not less than five, 
' ■ A. L. Hatch, first $5 00 

Geo. Jeffrey, second 8 00 

Best collection of pears, 

Geo. Jeffrey, first *8 00 

No second. 
Best show of grapes fit for table use, 

Isaac Gale & Son, first |3 00 

No second. 
Best plate of winter apples, 

O. A. Hatch, flrat (1 00 

Cbas. Hirschinger, second 50 

Best plate seedlings, 

Chas. HirechiDger, &rat $1 00 

F. H. Cbappel, second 60 

Best plate Russians, 

A. L. Hatch, first f 1 00 

Cbas. Hirschinger, second 60 

Your committee find that the Waupaca County Horticultural Society 
have made a large and very beautiful exhibit of seedlings, and recommend 
that the society be awarded a premium of five dollars on account of such 
exhibit. Also that said society be awarded fifty cents for best plate exhibit 
of winter apples. 

We further recommend that the same sociiity be awarded a premium of 
five dollars for an exhibit of four plates of the best Wolf river apples ever 
shown on the tables of this society. 

J. M. Edwabds, 
Webden Rsyholds, 
H. J. COK. 
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EEPORTS FROM LOCAL SOCIETIES. 



ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BftOWN CO0NTT H. & A. SOCIETY. 

OinoB OF THE Secretary, 
January S, 1891. 
The Secretary respeolfully submits the followiag report of the tnuis- 
aotioDS of the Society for the year endiof; December 31, 1890: 



During the year the Society haa held nine regular monthly I 
eeeeions at times and places u follows: 

January 4th — Annual meeting at the BusineBs Hen's rooms in the city 
of Green Bay. 

February 1st — Regular monthly meeting at Business Men's rooms. 

April 5th — R^ular monthly meeting at Business Hen's rooms. 

Hay 8l8t — At the residence of William Finnegan, town of Howard. 

June 28th — Annual Strawberry Festival, on the premises of President 
John M. Smith, Oreen Bay. 

August 3d — Deferred July meeting at the residence of Thomas Wishart, 
town of De Pere. 

August 80th — Regular monthly meeting in the grove on the premises of 
J. D. McAllister, town of Howard, near Mills Centre. 

September 37th — At the residence of Daniel Odell, town of Howard. 

November 33nd — At the residence of President Smith, Qreen Bay. 

II. Topics Discussed and Business Transacted. 

At the January Meeting: — Annual Reports Rendered — Officers Kleoted. 

Febntary Meefinsf.-^ Preparatory Spring Work — What is to be done; 
How is it to be dose; When should it be done. W. Reynolds appointed 
Delegate to the Annual Convention ot the State Societies. ExecutiveCom- 
mittee instructed to make provisions for the Farmers' Institute. 

April Meeting: — Discussioa of the question, "What ia necessary in the 
preparation of the land for good crops."— Paper entitled, " Successful Men 
at the Institutes."— Proposition to add to our regular business programme 
a Juvenile Department favorably considered. 

May Meeting : — Subject discuaaed: The Cultivation of Corn andPota 
toee.— Original Paper, "The Success fill Career of a Dutiful Son."— First 
exercises of the Juvenile Department. 

June Meeting : — At this meeting several membe rs of the Grand Chute 
Horticultural Society were present. General themes considered, "Small 
Fruits in relation to the Perfect Home," (I) A Living Necessity, (3) A 
Heaven Given Luiury, (8) k Peerless Embellishment.— Original Papers by 
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Lad7 Visitors and Members; The Work of the HorticuItoriBt.— What 
Fanaera can do for their Children,— Home DecorationB.— Juveaile Exer- 
cises. 

Jviy Meeting, Avg. 3: — Drainage,— Original Paper, "Mj Observations 
in California." — Juvenile Exercises. 

Avguat Meeting.— HhTveating and Marketing Farm Products.- Exer- 
cises of Juvenile Department including an original Essar on Moral and 
Intellectual Culture. 

S^lember Meeting:— Subject proposed for consideration, "Brown 
Countj Crops for ISfiO." — Not discuseed because of the few members 
present. 

November Meeting: —Duties, Labors and Entertainments appropriate to 
Farmers' Households during the Winter Season. 

Throughout the year the discussions have been carried Ou with interest, 
and the meetings have uniformly been occasions of profit and enjojment. 

m. HKHBBRSHIP. 

Two members only have been added to our active membenship during 
the year, making the present number about siztj-five. 

Fifty-one of this number are at present in good standing upon the So- 
ciety's Ledger. These, with two life members and about a dozen listed as 
honorary, make up the male membership as just estimated. 

IT. BOOKS, SEEDS. 

A large invoice of garden seeds was received from the Agricultural de- 
psTtment in the early spring, embracing every variety wanted for garden 
planting. They came in packages varying in number of the same kind of 
seed from 10 to 160. Postal notice was Immediately issued to all the mem- 
hers of the society inviting them to be present at the Business Men's rooms 
on the 36th of April and share in the distribution. 

The usual quota of the Publications of the State Hcrticultural and Agri- 
cultural society's have been received and distributed, embracing: (1) 
Transactions of the State Horticultural Society for 1890. (3) Wisconsin 
Fanners' Institutes No. 4, a most valuable production, styled by W. E. 
Morrison, Superintendent, "A Hand Book of Agriculture," a title truly 
descriptive, and of which it is amply worthy. (3) Transactions of the 
Stat« Agricultural Society, vol. 37, 1860. (4) Sixth Annual Report of the 
Agricultural Experiment Station 1889. Productions worth in the aggre- 
gate, ten times the annual dues of this society. 

OFFICUBS BLEOTED FOB THE EHSCIKQ TEAR. 
President — J. M. Smith. 
Vice President— W. Harold Woodnuff. 
Secretary — Werden Reynolds. 
Treasurer — Fred B. Warren, Wbbdeh Rrtitolds, 

9— H. SeerekHT/. 
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KEPORT OF LAFAYETTE COUNTY HOBTIOULTUEAL SOCIErY. 

This Society was first organized on Januarr 8th, 1891, tit DarliDgton, with 
the awiet&nce of B. S. Iloxie. The officera then elected wen aa follows; 

Preeident — Warren Oraj, DorlingtOD, Wis. 

Secretai? — Milford Jenks, Darlington, Wis. 

Treasurer— John Rogers, DarlinRton, Wia. 

Tnuteea — N. J. Tbompaon, Darlington, Wis.. Q«o. Russell, Darlington, 
Wis., and O. W. Stephenson, Lamont, Wia. 

A meeting was lield in Darlington, on January ITtb, at which time the 
organization was more f ullj completed. 

Oar next meeting will be held Uaroh 18th, 1891. Our membership ia 
small in r^ard to numbers but we are ver^ much in earnest. 

MlLFOKD Jenkb, 



ANNUAL REPORT OF THE JANESVILLB HORTICULTURAL 
BOCIBlT. 

It is impaesible to make an interesting r^wrt, for the reowm that so lit- 
tle enthusiam has been ahown by the members of our meeting the past 
year. Several meetings hare been held dnriog the year, the one on March 
^th being the most noted. Our socie^ is now twentj-fonr years old and 
its list of membership includes many of the beet citizens we have here. 
We hare thirtj life members, ten annual, and thirteen honorary. We 
have a balance in our treasury and no debts. Ur. Geo. J. Eellogg repree- 
. ented our society at the state meeting last year, and was re-elected as a 
delegate to represent this society at thestat« meetinic next year. 

The officers of the society for 1891 are; 

Prendent — Geo. J. Eellogg. 

Vice-President— Dr. 0. P. Robinson. 

Secretary— E. B. Heimstreet. 

Treasurer— Dr. J. B. Whiting. 

Trustees; D. B. Fifield, Dr. O. P. Robinson, I. C. Sloan, John R. Ben- 
nett, J. J. R. Pease, B. Spence. 

A spring institute was held at Janesville on Uarch SSth, at the council 
rooms, three sessions being held during the day and the following pro- 
gramme wa& carried out: 

10 A.M. — Evergreens, Protection and Ornament — J. C. Plumb, Mil- 
ton, and Bobt. Lilbum, Emerald Grove. 

11 A. M. — Blackberries, Raspberries and Currants. Free for all. Ques- 
tion box. 

1 P. H. sharp — Orchards in Hard Places —A. J. Phillips, West Salem. 
Farmers' Orchards- E. Tarrant, L. L. OMs, Clinton; Dr. J. Tinker, 
Clinton; Lorea Pinch, La Prairie. 
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3 P. M.— Seedling Strawberries — F. S. Loudon, JaneBville, and V. 
Crosby, Clinton. 

330 P. M. — Spraying for Insects and Apple Scab— Prof. E. S. Qoff, 
UadiaoQ, and theUaeof Commeroial/ertilizcni. 

8:15 P. M. — Strawberriea from a Farmer's Standpoint — B. F, Sajre, 
Pulton; E. J. Scoiield, Hanover; J, B. Smith, Clinton. 

4 P.M. — Commercial Fertilizers — J. M. Smith, president Wis. 8. H. 
Society, Oreen Bay; F. S. Loudon, E. J. ScoSeld, H, Daverkosen, Janes- 
Tille. 

7 P. M. — Grapes for the Farmer and City Ciarden — J. S. MoOowan, 
F. S. Lawrence and Br. O. P. Robinson, Janesville. 

7:80 P. M.— Gardening for Profit— J. M. Smith, Green Bay, president 
W. 8. H. 8. 

8 P. M. — House Plants, Winter and Summer — Walter Helms, Mrs. 
Hiliand Mrs. J. L. Ford. Jonesville. 

8:S0 P. H. —Shade Trees for Street, Lawn and Cemetery, Alex Graham, 
Janeeville. 

Discussions and questions followed each speaker, and a very pleasant day 
was passed. 

E. B. Heucbtbebt, 

Secretary. 



REPORT OF THE GRAND CHUTE HOBTICtJLTURAL SOCIBTT. 

This society has done some excellent work the past year. The members 
show an increasing interest in the culture of small fruits, eq>eciaUy strftw- 
berries. Hany varieties are grown, but more of the Wilscm and Crescent 
than any other kinds. The Jessie does splendidly with some growers; 
while others do not like it. The Manchester and Sbarpless do well in 
many gardens. Rasptwrries are also grown for home use, and by some 
for market. Nearly all the members are growing grapes; vines set two 
years ego bore fruit last season. 

Our meetings have been held quarterly the past year, and were instruo- 
tlve and interesting, and the attendance larger tlian formerly. The straw- 
berry festival in July aud the grape festival in October have become es- 
tablished features of the year. The July meeting was one of great inter- 
est and also the largest meeting ever held by this society. 

The annual meeting was held January 1st. The election of officers re- 
sulted in the choice of Mc. B. Johnston, president; A. H, Burch, treasurer, 

MES. D. HnUTLBY, 

S&sretary. 
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REPORT OF THE BPARTA HORTICULTIJRAL SOCIETY, HONBOB 
COUNTY, WISCONSIN, 

Spasta, Jonnaiy 81, 1891. 

The past year has been a very proeperonB one for this society. We now 
hare over one hundred active membeis. 

The average of email fruit has been increased nearly fifty per cent, the 
past year, and from the fact that the crop of 1800 was large, and good 
prices were realized, no doubt the increase the coming year will be nearly 
as large. 

The leading fruits grown are the blackberry, raspberry and strawberry. 

The annual winter meeting was held Janoary 80, 1801, at Good Templars 
haU, in this city. 

It was an all day meeting, with a banquet at 1 o'clock. 

The attendanoe was large, much interest was manifested, and a laige 
number from La Crosse and otber counties were present. 

Hie following ofScers were elected for the ensuing year; 

M. A. Thayer — President. 

Oeorge Eanchett — Vice President 

L. S. Fisher — Secretary. 

C. E, Hanchett — Treasurer. 

Executive committee: Z. K. Jewett, Will Hanchett, Hrs. James David- 
son, Mrs. T. 6 Tyler, Urs. J. T. Sargent, Mn. T. O. Oonld, His. A. Zewett. 

Delegates to the state society: H. A. Thayer, A. F, Brandt, Will Ho- 
Bride, A. Jewett, EL W. Babcock. 

Respectfully submitted, 

L. B. Fibber, 



ANNUAL EEPOKT OF HIPON HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

This society held its annual meetings January 31, 1891, and elected the 
following ofScers for the year: 

President— Ia G. Kellogg. 

Vice President — Mrs. L. K. Hood, 

Secretary — A. S. Crocker. 

Treasurer— E. Woodruff. 

Meetings of this society are held on the third Wednesday of each mouth 
in winter, but during the busy season they are not held regularly. Neariy 
all the members are engaged in growing the small fruits. Our society 
now numbers thirty-four active members. 

A. S. CBOOEBB. 

Secretory. 
Hipon, Wis., February 17, 1801. 
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Tbe following is the list of offlcers of the Freedom Qortioultural Society 
dected at annual meeting Februarj IS, 1891 : 
Precddeiit — Iieontird Eoeer. 
SecretaiT' — Charles HirBchinger. 
Treaeurer — George Armbraster. 
Executive Committee: H. Voll, Cbas. Clark and F. Bowen. 

CHARLEIj UlBSCHINaBB, 

Secretary. 



EEPOKT OF OMEO HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY AND IMPROVE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION, WINNEBAGO COUNTY, WIS. 

The officera for this society for the jear 1891 are aa follows; 
John L. Fisk — President. 
G, 0. Morton — Vice-Preeident. 
P. H. MerriU — Secretary. 
Hra. Jos. D. Treleven — Treasurer. 

Executive committee — O. W. Babcock, L. C. Booth and J. J. Baldry. 
P. H. Mbbbill, 

Secretary. 



ANNUAL REPORT WAUKESHA COUNTY HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

The fourtb annual meeting of tbe Waukeeha County Horticultural ao- 
cl^ waB held January 5, 1891. At which term the following offlcere were 
deoted: 

President — Alex Cook, 

l^oe-Prealdent — A. W. B. Dey. 

Secretary — Isaac Gale. 

Treasurer — A. J. Gale. 

EzeoutiTe Committee— G. T. Tefler, O. P. Clinton. S. Ealee. 

Our society held a iummer meeting July 10. The exhibit of small 
fmit was good with f be exception of strawberriee being out of eeastm for 
them. AIeo a fine show of flowers and vegetables. Prof. Gofl and Bon. 
B. F. Adams of Madison, also Ma Tramp of Oenesee, gave us very interest- 
ing and instractive papers, which with the remarks of our preudent, 
nud« Oia evening session one of very much interest to those preeeot. 
Isaac Gale, 

Secretars. 
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FREMONT HORTICULTURAL 8O0IETT. 

We have about twenty members; the officers for the coming year are: 

Presideat — C. F. Eaton. 

Vice President — Fanl ScheiaBW. 

Secretary — J. Wakefield. 

Treasarer — J. Steiger. 

Executive Committee — H. Spindler, W. A. Springel, Q. W. Holmea. 

Delegates State Society— J. Wakefield, Mrs. J. Wakefield. 

Tlie difFereat varietieB of strawberries for general cultivation being. 
Crescent, Wilson, Captain Jack, Sbarpless. 

No one seemed disposed to say a word in favor of the Jessie or Bnbuoh. 

The Jessie bas not proved a suooess with our members. In short, we feel 
like going siow on all new varieties. 

J. Wakkfiblo, 

Secretory 

WAUPACA COUNTY HOETICULTDBAL SOCIETY. 

The annual meeting of our society was held January 18, 18U; the f<^ 
lowing offit^rs were elected: 

Preifident-— O. W. Taggart. 

Vice President — Albert Smith. 

Secretary— J. Wakefield. 

Treasurer — ^Jas, Jenney. 

Executive Committee— A. S. Bennett, Fred Harden, P. Watterson. 

Delegates State Society— J. Wake&eld, Hollis Gibson. 

We atill have about fifty members, a large share ot whom take much 
interest in our proceedings, our meetings are interesttsg and quite well at- 
tended. At our last meeting the Ben Davis apple was voted down. It was 
considered too tender for this climate. 

A few of our Waupaca County Seedlings were on exliibiti<Hi, and wera 
pronounced very nice and tempting. 

J. Waebfibld, 



REPORT OF SAUK COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCSBTY FOB 
THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER llth, 1890. 

At this last annual meeting the following officers were elected for the 
year ending December 11th, IBM: 
President — Wm. Toole, of Baraboo. 
Vice President— D. E. Palmer, of Fairfield. 
Secretary — A. Clark Tuttle, of Baraboo. 
Treasurer- Geo. Townsend, of Baraboo. 
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Exeoutire Committee — Wm. Fox, chairntan, of Baraboo; Mrs. F. Joha- 
Bon, of Baraboo; Mrs. Oeo. Harlott, of Baraboo; Chas. HiiBChinger, of 
Baraboo; M. T. Newell, of Delton. 

The Sauk County Agricultural aad Horticultural aocieties held a joint 
conyention commencing February llth, 1890. The horticultural portion 
commenced at 7;80 P. M. with a short addresB by Prea. Toole, in which he 
spoke of the increased interest, and offered suggeBtiooB for future work, 

Mrs. Maggie Kelley then read a paper on Fansies, followed by an essay 
by Mies Nora Adamis, of Evansville, entitled, " Trees and Shrubs of Wis- 
consin." Prof. E. S. GoS then gave his highly interesting talk on " Apple 
Scab," aided by diagrams, etc. This was followed by a poem by Miss 
Cora Davis, of Baraboo. The " High School March " rendered by quar- 
tette from high school choir, closed the evenings entertainment. 

FBBBtTAHY 12th, P. M. 

M. C. Wftite, of Bamboo, opened the session with " Paper on Begonias." 
D. F. Sayre, of Fulton, Wis., read a paper entitled, "The Beeidences of 
the Farm." Next was a paper from Mrs. F. Johnson, of Baraboo, " Trials 
and Triumphs of Small Fruit Amateur." Mrs. Campbell, of Evaneville, 
read her rural novelette entitled, "The House That Jack Built." Pres. 
Toole concluded the session with some remarks on "Bulbs for Winter 
Blooming." 

February 18th, A. M. 

State Secretary Eoxie opened this sesrion with a paper entitled, " Pro- 
gressive Horticulture." M. T. Newell, of Dalton, followed with hie " Ex- 
periences in Small Fruit Culture." Wm. Fox then read a paper on '* Qrape 
Diseases." Chas. Hireohinger, ended the session with his talk " On Pick- 
ing, Packing, Keeping and Marketing Apples." A resolution was passed 
asking Mr. Orange Newell, the originator of the Orange Winter, to change 
the name of that apple to Newell's Winter. Mr. Newell endorsed the 

Membership enrolled this last year is twenty-two. Annual fee, twenty- 
five cents. 

^liB past season has been a successful one for the fruit g:rowers of this 
county. The apple crop was not generally good, but some orchards bore 
welL D. E. Palmer realized in the neighborhood of |1.000 from his apples, 
and many others sold smaller amounts at good prices. M. T. Newell is 
one of the leaders in small fruits, He had a fine season's crop of black 
raspberries, most of which he shipped, getting good prices. There was 
much more shipping done this year than before, and of course the home 
market was improved. I think more attention was paid to grading the 
fruit and consequently the reputation of the fruits of this county in out- 
side markets, has been much improved. 

A. Clark Tdttle, 

Secretary. 
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HBPOET OF THE AMEERST HORTICDLTDBAL AND AGBICUL- 
TDRAL CLUB FOR 18M. 

Number of membera thirtj. Hnmber of meetiiiKS held during the jear 
four. The following offlcere were elected at the Julj meeting: 
President— O. M. Thompson. 
Vice Preeident — A. J. Smith. 
Secretary — J. H. Felch. 
Treasurer- S, N. Buswell. 
Corresponding Secretary — E. Orover. 
The finances of the club are in good condition. 

Respectfully submitted, 

J. H. Pelch, 

Amherst Junction, 



ANNUAL REPORT OF THE WAUPACA HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
AND IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION. 

The officers elected for the year' are; 

President — W. N. Holms. 

Secretary— F. Rich. 

Treasurer — Mrs. A. D. Baruen. 

This society ia in great working condition and are now negotiating for a 
plat of ground for a park and are hopeful to entertain the State Horticnl' 
tural Society in June next. 

F. Rich, 

Waupaca, March 2, 1891. 



REPORT OF KILBOURN HORTICULTURAL AND IMPROVEMENT 
SOCIETY. 

This society organized by adopting (Kinstitntion and electing the follow- 
ingofflcers tor the ensuing year: 

President— A. W. Ramsey. 

Vice President —Geo. Oakee. 

Secretary— Geo. Campbell. 

Treasurer— Theron Barse. 

Executive Committee: J. A. Giflord, M. Smith and J. D. Btowell. 

It was voted to hold regular monthly meetings on the third Saturday of 
each month. 

Geo. Gampbkli, 



Eilboum, March 37, 1891. 
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report of horticultural and improvement association 
of south wayne. la fayette county, wis. 

Hub society was oi^anized Marcli 4, 1891, and at tbe first moDtbI;r meet- 
ing thereafter numbered sixty members. 
The officers elected for tbe ensuing year arei 
President — S. W. Usher. 
Vice President — N. La Due, 
Secretary — J. J. Iverson. 
Treasurer — Mrs. L. W. Heindal. 

J. J. IVEBSON, 

Secretary. 



EVAN8VILLE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY AND IMPROVEMENT 
ASSOCIATION. 

A meetinK called for the purpose of organizing a Horticultural society 
held at the store of Homer Potter in Evanarille, Friday evening June 12, 
18B1. Mr, Horner Potter was elected as temporary chairmaa and B. 8. 
Hozie as secretary. A printed fonn of constitution was presented by the 
secretary, which was adopted by vote with shght amendments. 

Prof. J. Emery Coleman, was elected president, Mra, A. M. Barnes, 
Tice-president and Rev. Walter McFarland, secretary. 

Prof. J. E. Coleman was elected delegate to the state society and 
Bev. John Schofleld as alternate. 

W. McFakland, 

Secretary. 

ETansTille, Wis., June 12, 1891. 
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Patrick gatrtrjj. 



By E. 8, OoFF, Uoiversit.y. Madison, Wis. 

Among our horticulturists, we may recognize a race of picneera. Hen 
who rose to eminence in their chosen calling before the days of horticul- 
tnral schools, and who have largely created the standard horticultural lit- 
^ature of our day. 

But like the primeval trees oE our landscape, these revered workers are 
rapidly passing away. The Downings. Warder, Wilder, Eovey, Meehan, 
Henderson and others have been called from the field, and in this volume, 
we must add the name of one who stood conspicuous among this noble 
school of pioneer horticulturists, — the Hon. Patrick Barry, late of Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

Mr. Barry was bom near Belfast, Ireland, in 1816, and came to this coun- 
try when about twenty years of age. Though well educated at that time, ho 
served several yearsasalaborer in a Loi^ Island nursery. In the year 1810, 
just half a century previous to his death, in company with Mr. Geo. Kll- 
wanger, he established the now famous nursery of Ellwanger & Barry, of 
Rochester, K, Y, The rapid development of our country brought abundant 
rewards to the enterprise and strict integrity.that have always characterized 
this noble Arm, and their nursery rapidly increased from its original seven 
acres to one of the largest in the world, and it has come to be known wher- 
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ever commerce extends. The tbnft and muDificence of this firm hare 
given to the city of Rocheeter some of its most important Improvements. 

Mr. Barrf was long recognized as one of the BubatantiaJ buainees me& of 
hie citf, and held manj positions of honor and trust. He was frequently 
elected to the city council, was president of an extensive system of street 
lailways, of the Rooheeter Oas Light company, of the Mechanics Savings 
bank, the Flour City, National bank, and the Flour City Hotel company, 
and often served as chairman of important citizens committees. He pos- 
BBseed rare ahUity m a presiding officer, which brought him into almost 
oniTersal demand for this sort of service. 

But amid the multifarious cares of his extensive business intereete, Mr. 
Barry was always an earnest student of horticulture, and was recognized 
as one of the leading horticulturists of the world. He was for many years 
a most helpful member of the American Fomological Society, and for 
three years, beginning in 1853, he was editor of The Horticidturigt, founded 
by A. J. Downing. He kept weU up with the horticultural literature of 
two oontinente, and in his Fruit Garden, which has run through many 
editions, he has left usa work on pomology of tbe very highest nterit. For 
more than twenty-six years he served as president of the Western New 
Tork Horticultural Society, and it was largely through his generous assist- 
ance that this society has reached the high standing it enjoys. Mr. Barry 
had much faith in scientific investigation and experiment, and was ever 
ready to consider new ideas. He sought to aid prc^^ress in horticulture by 
every means within his reach. 

In manner, Mr. Barry was dignified and stem, but he was geuerous and 
sympathetic at heart. He had words of encouragement for every young 
horticalturist, and was kind and gentle wherever theee qualities were ap- 
propriate. He could be witty at times, hut always manifeeted a cool and 
conservative judgment. His death occurred June 30, 1890, at his home in 
Rochester, N. Y. 

No horticulturist of this or any age can he upheld as a more noble exam- 
ple for young men to Imitate. 
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REPORTS OF AD INTERIM COMMITTEES; 



REPORT or D. C. CONVERSE, PT. ATKINSON. 

The winter of 1880-1890 was quite mild, being warm and muggy, with 
an occasion^ cold snap lasting oalj a few days. Spring opened early 
with plenty of moisture, making the early part of the waaon the beat for 
setting fruit that we have had for years. Apple trees blossomed full but 
for some reason very few varieties set and matured their fruit- 
In the summer we had a very diaaatrous sand storm from the southwest, 
which dried the leaves on a great many fruit and ornamental trees, 
stopping growth and in the case of some vegetables complel«ly ruining 

The strawberry crop was heavy, bnt was ha8t«tied very much by the hot, 
moist and muggy weather at time of ripening. As a consequence berries 
were crowded into the market in a soft condition, which necessitated quick 
sales and low prices. 

Raspberry bushes that went into winter in good condition bore a. good 
crop and brought fair prices. 

During the blackberry season our section suffered severely from drouth 
which shortened the crop to a great extent, but prices were correspond- 
ingly high. 

METHODS OF CULTURE. 

In regard to bendii^ down and covering blackberry canes in winter the 
past season's crop showed conclusively that canee so treated withstand the 
hot sun and dry parching winds of summer much better than those stand- 
ing erect. 

On blackberry bushes that were not mulched heavily in spring the crop 
was nearly a total failure, while the new growth was next to nothing. The 
rows mulched matured nearly the full crop, showing that our main hope to 
secure a good cri^ of berries despite the drouth is by the use of a heavy 
mulch in spring. 

TABIETIBB FBDITBD. 

We have few commercial orchards, but nearly every farm has its supply 
of trees planted for home use. One orchard was nearly a total failure, 
except some ten Duchess trees which were protected on the west and 
south by timber. These ten trees brought the owner |100. 

The leading varieties of strawberries were Wilson, Crescent, Park 
Beauty, Sucker State, Capt. Jack, Bubach, Jessie, Warfield and Haverland. 

Raspberries: Turner, Cuthbert, Brandy wine, Shaffer's, Souhegan, Ohio, 
Qregg and Nemaha. 

Blackberries: Snyder and Stone's Hardy. 

Currants: Red Dutch, Victoria, Fay's, White Grape. 
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Gooeeberries: Downing, Houghton and Industry. 

Orapee: Hoore'a Early, Brighton, Worden, Concord, Salem, Lady, Ni- 
agara, Wilder, Agawam. 

Very few pears, plums and cherries are in fruiting, but a grpat many 
have been planted for family uee. 



REPORT OF WERDEN REYNOLDS. 

Obebn BiT, December 20, ie». 
Secretary WU. Horticultural Society: 

Dkak Sir: My observationB of horticultural phenomena in this district 
have not been as extended aa I pnrpoeed to make them. Cltuming the in- 
dulgence of the society I briefly report as follows: 

Unfavorable Infiuewxt. — Small fruits were somewhat damaged by the 
violent rain aad wind storms and the excessive heat of the last two weeks 
of June. During the same period the &re blight fell upon the apple orob- 
arde of this vicinity quite generally, particularly upon the younger treee, 
and blasted much of the growing fruit. Probably the loss of small f ruita 
from these sources amounted to from one eighth to one-fourth of the en- 
tire orope. I cannot say that the quality of the ripened fruit was anfav< 
otably affected. 

Orop» of 1S89 and 1890, compared.— la many places the small fruit 
crops of 1889 were not a little damaged by the late froets, so that probably 
the average, both of quantity and of quality, for tbe two seasons would 
differ but very little. 

Quantity and Market Frioe. — Strawberries did certainly not ad- 
vance upon the average price of preceding jeara, doubtless fell below it. 
Raspberries brought fair and currants very satisfactory pricee. All these 
fruits, with abatements previously noted, have been produced in quantities 
generally answering the hopes and expectations of the growers. The ap- 
ple crop of Brown county fell short of the average both in quantity and in 
quality, and yet brought a high price, owing, unquestionably, to the in- 
snfflcient products of other apple-growing sectiona of the country. 

Not one-fifth of the farmers of this vicinity raise aU the family 
needs of the various fruits usually grown in our state. 

Apples are grown in this vicinity both for home use and for [th 
market, although the supply of winter fruit, particuiarly, folia much 
short of that needed at home. 

The farmers of Brown county, as o rule, have not creditable fruit 
and vegetable gardens. There is, however, of late years, a very marked 
improvement in this direction throughout the county, particularly in and 
around the oitieo of Oreen Bay and Fort Howard; tbe business of market 
gardening is rapidly increasing and has already become quite extensive; 
indeed, I think I may safely say, on the strength of President Smith's ob- 
wrvationa as repeated by bimaelf , tbkt there is more good market garden- 
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ing done within these mileB of Brown county court houee tlian in any 
other equ&l area in tbe.state. We expect more rapid advance in this bud- 
nees throughout the oonnty in the immediate future than has yet been 
made in the past. 

It would be nothing lees than presumption in me at thie period of 
our Horticultural progreHS, to press upon jour attention any sugKestions I 
could offer looking to the promotion of the intereata of this great art and 
industrj in the far advanced State of Wisconsin. My function is the 
clerical. I have merely thought it might be well if the departments of 
horticultural and agricultuml enterprise might, by some means, be made 
to assume a more distinctively educative character so that farmer's boys 
and girls might come under a sort of systematic culture fitting them for 
the profesBi<m of their fathers, as children are fitted for other fields of 
life work. 

Our University does this in one grade—the highest— it is true; but nn- 
like the case of the literary college, the inferior grades of a systematic 
course of agricultural education have not yet been established and oHise- 
qnently an exceedingly small number of farmer's children ever have 
opportunity to obtain any better fitting for their future life work than 
what merely happens to them on the farm during a few years of their 
early life work Beepeotf ully, 

WXBDBN BxnrOLse, 

ANNtTAL REPORT OE" WARREN GRAY, DARUNGTON, WIS. 

Following a mild, open winter, spring came late bringing barely suffi- 
cient rain to germinate seed and start vegetation into growth, bnt the sub- 
BoU being very dry, all early fruits and vegetables suffered for want of 
moisture. 

Strawberriee — Season shori; and crop light. About June 20, heavy rain 
followed by great heat, which scalded many of the red raspberries badly. 
No more rain of any consequence until August 3rd, after which we had 
c(^ous showers frequently, until ground froze up late in November. 

Blackberry crop about half an average. 

Apples most an entire failure. Bloomed well in the spring and fine 
prospect for a good crop, but insects and disease got in their work well, and 
we had but few apples and they of very inferior quality. Some Duchess trees 
in June showing prospect for at least ten bushels, hardly ripened a perfect 
apple. Plums also failed entirely. 

Grapes and late garden vegetablee a fair crop. 

Prospect for small fruit the coming year Is better than for three years 
past, as the later rains gave us a good growth of canes and plants. 

Thus far the winter has been mild. At the date of this writing Decem- 
ber 80tb , it is so pleasant that bees are fiying. 

Small fruits increasing iu aceroge rapidly in this vicinity. Prices still 
paying fairly well. 

Wabbbh Geay. 
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LAKE MICHIGAN BELT — FIRST DISTRICT. 

The last winter wbb a favorable one in regard to weather. All fruit 
tieee, vines, bushes and plants came tbrooKh aafely, without injury to 
either root or buda, and the prospect for all kinds of fruit more favorable 
than previous years, as this would have been the bearing season for the 
apple and pear. All bloeaomed very full and pionuBed well. But May 
3Sd, 24th and 2Bth very strong south or ^If winds with frequent showers 
created just the right humidity for the fungus diseasea to effect the young 
foliage and blossoms and on many varieties weienuwt disastrous, especial^ 
where the showers were the most frequent, and on soils very retentive and 
holding moisture. This was at least the case in our district all along Lake 
Hiohigan and east and south of it. On lookingovermydiary we find noted 
June 1st, fungi and Hcab on Seek-no-F^irther, Transcendent crab. Wealthy 
and Early Washington, on leaf and fruit. 

June 3d, on Clark's Orange, Fomuse, Yellow Bellflower, Utter, Eted 
Astracban, Early Harvest and others. 

June Srd we commenced spraying with copper solutions, as was recom- 
mended at our meetii^, but it was too late for most varieties; it did some 
good on those that had thick glassy leaves and were not so easily e£Fected, 
as we followed it up for eoverol weeks. 

Oldenburg, Tetofsky and Oheswlck Codlin, held their fruit well, hnt the 
gouger and Coddling moth spoiled and deformed nearly one- third of them. 
(I don't think the Gougn or apple eoroulio can be destroyed by poisoned 
apisy of any kind, but may be trapped by smearing some of the fruit 
biandMB in the tree tops with some sticky substances, as they travel from 
Ifinb to limb (same as the plum cuiculio), and get stuck fast with their feet; 
they can also be caught by jarring, but being smaller, and the limbe stronger 
on the apple trees, they will not loose their hold as readily, and many will 
not fall and escape). Varieties of applee that did not drop from the effects 
of fungi before they got ripe, were more or less scabby, ezoept where the 
trees stood on high or elevated and well drained soil, and on locations 
which were protected on the south or southwest side of the orchards, such 
as a high hill, tall timber, or a body of water, that changed the hot air or 
wind current. Those that were a good yield and more or less marketable 
and fair, are: Oldenburg, Codlia, Tetofsky, Plumb Cider, Pewaukee, 
Allen and Qolden Rusaetfi, Tolman Sweets, Haas, Longfield, Autonofsky 
and Bonte crosses of new seedling varieties. 

But the gouger deformed a good many, especially the early varieties, 
nearly one-third showed his mark more or less; fall and winter varieties 
were not eo much affected, Oldenburg and Tetofsky were the most; also 
White or Yellow Transparent, what was not spoiled by fungi. Wealthy 
Famense, fall, and Clark's Orange, Alexander, Wolf River, McMahon's 
White, and many others, had set full of blossoms and fruit, but lost nearly 
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ftll, and what was left on the trees spotted and cracked badlj. White 
Dojeime and flemish Beauty Pear did ao too, but Bome varieties did well. 

PiuiM — Most varieties dropped after blossoming, except those that were 
through before the hot winds, and had set already. Early August (of our 
natives) and small yellow gage and the Prunes, were the only varieties not 
much affected and held their fruit, but the ouroulio, in spite of jarring 
and spraying, spoiled a good share of them with us; but near Lake Michi- 
gan, some very fine crops of European varieties, also pears were raised, 
although but few were exhibited at oar state and county fairs owing, no 
doubt, to the small and few premiums offered for such fruit, and these are 
no incentives to amateurs, because there is always a ready home market at 
good prices (and they need ao advertlsiof;). 

Cherries were a fair crop; more than common years. 

Small fVutfs — Strawberries were a good crop. All varieties seemed to 
have done their best, where good cultivation was kept up. Kaspberriee, 
blackberries, curraats and gooseberries the same, except where neg1eol«d 
and the insects and worms were left to eat the leaves off the bushes. It 
was strange where there was so much mildew or fungi on fruit trees, the 
small fruit plants were so clear of it, even the grape vines under or near 
large fruit trees, were free from it, and a flue crop of grapes raised nearly 
all through our district. It must be a different kind of fungi that affects 
the grape and also the leaves. The black rot on the grape must be an* 
other specie also. We have not seen it in our district, nor heard of any- 
body growing grapes being troubled with it the past season. 

Our district has perhaps the largest collection of all kinds <^ fruit tbat 
can be grown in the state, because there are all kinds of soils, high and 
low elevations and shelter belts. Even peaches are grown again in places 
(we saw more peaohee on trees in our state last season, tiian in the south- 
ern part of the state of Michigan on a trip across that state). If we should 
be blest with another mild winter, and not have the thermometer mark 
more than 1S° below zero any length of time, peaches will be raised again 
by those that hare trees growing. 

Such seasons as we are now having are the tree agents' paradise in our 
section, as any new fruits, Japan plums, apricots, sweet cherries, quinces, 
pears and many new novelties will grow, no inatt«r if from Florida, Cali- 
fornia, Louisiana, or China and Japan, for one or two seasons. 

We saw in our local county papers no leiis than seven advertisements for 
agents to sell nursery stock and novelties, new varieties of hardy fruits, 
etc., big wages, no previous experience needed, limited and exclusive ter- 
ritory, given, etc., etc., from eastern and southern nursery firms and tree 
dealers. Some of these agents are very communicative, and are waiting 
to see the new varieties recommended by this society at our present meet- 
ings, as they will have them to sell next week. 

Mr. President don't you think we better recommend letting such agents 
alone. G. P. P. 
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But little frost in the ground at the begmniog of winter. Deep fall of 
snow, which with a dense carpet o^ ice, lasted well into the spring season, 
A good many strawberry plants were ruined with ice in low or very level 
sites. Cold dry spring. Fruit bloEEoms opening very late, but exceedingly 
strong and vigorous, every blossom scttiag a fruit. Very dry through 
April and the first of May. Plenty of rain the latter part of May, and de- 
cidedly too much through June. Oa June SOth the most rain fell at one 
time for years. 

All kinds of small fruit and fruit trees are making a tremendous growth. 
Blackberry plants requiring the first pinching about the lOth of Jane. 
Much attention now bestowed on the small fruit industry. Blackberries 
rather taking the preference amongst planters, as our boU is especially well 
adapted to their growth and requiremeuta. 

Much trouble has been done this season by the cut worms on new plaa- 
tationfi of small fruit, and but little damage or trouble from currant 
worms. Strawberries began to ripen from the 15th to 20th of June, and 
continued fruiting till the I5th of July. 

All kinds of small fruit being in abundance this season, and brought a 
good price in both local and distant markets. Strawberries being worth, 
June 30th, in our own market, 12^0. Bed raspberries sold readily at 8c.; 
currants and blackberries bringing an average of lOc. or up, at home. 

Apples are a splendid crop here, where there are any trees, and are 
worth from $1 to 1.50 per bushel in local markets. 

The fire blight is very discouraging and disastrous to many of the varie- 
ties, while it passes other varieties without even leaving a trace. We are 
earnestly seeking a remedy, and have tried powdered sulphur, which 
when applied early and thoroughly seems effectual. We will test some 
more thoroughly nest season. Our horticultural station, located some 
seven miles from here, is considering all things in a fair nay to give us 
some practical results, and we hope much benefit from that source. 

Onr apple orchards are almost sure to winter successfully this winter, as 
the trees made a splendid growth of wood through the early and middle 
parts of the season, and the hard frost and dry weather now (Sept. S9) are 
ripening up the wood in good seafon. 

Much interest is now (Sept. 29th) being taken with preparing small plan- 
tations of fruit for family use, and all planters are patronizing homo 
nurseries, of which there are several small ones in ourcouoty, and scarcely 
a planter in this county is ordering stock from outside our own county or 
state. This commendable state of affairs has been brought about by the 
efllorts of local and our State Horticultural societies. We have three 
local Bocietiesin (his county, all of which are doing pood work. We hold 
berry picnics in various parts of the county, which are generally well at- 
tended, and much good work and enjoyme&t are entertained; beaidea, 
10— H. 
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many new and pleasant acquaintancea are made. Programmes are gen- 
erallj made up and carried out, and elegant dinners always spread, to 
which everyone ia invited. Many apples are grown, such as Tatofski, 
Duchess, Wealthy, Haaa, Wolf River, and many fine seedhng. Almoil aU 
on clay and atony soil with northern exposures. Farms, as a rule, have 
fair gardens here, but there is much need of improvements in that line yet. 



REPORT OF GEO. J. KELLOOO, ROCK COUNTY, WIS. 

Mr. F^vaident, Ladies and Qeallemen: In order to draw some conclo- 
«ione relative to the loss of our fruit crop of 1800, let us review the atmos- 
pheric conditions of the fall and winter preceding as well as the season of 
1890. The month of November, 1889, gave us two inches of rainfall; four 
times the thermometer went fourteen below freezing. 

December was wet and hot, with six inches of rainfall. Thermometer 
only twice at twelve below freezing. 

January, 1890, four inches of rain, four inches of snow; five times be- 
low zero: the coldest the 32nd, twelve below. 

February: The robins and geese made their appearance the 17th; 
fourbelowzero the 21st; one inch of rain the 2Stb: fourteen inches of snow 
the S7th and 28th. 

March: The first ten days from zero to twenty below every morning and 
Again zero the 15th. 

April opened with but little frost in the ground, but the contiuuous raina 
delayed spring work. Seventeen mornings frost and ice; five and one-half 
inches of rain fall. 

May: Ice the Ist, 6th, 11th, teth, and froet the 20th. Strawberries well 
in bloom the S4th, ai which time we bad a heavy rain followed by high 
"winds, blighting and dropping the tree fruits and injuring the strawberries 
■very much, the thermometer running up to 87 in the shade the BOtb; this 
month gave us five and three quartera inches of rain. 

June, wet and hot, seven inches of rain fell before the SGth; the coldest 
mean temperature was 6.3.33 at sunrise: the mean of greatest heat was 
80.73 at one P. M., being the hottest June since 1873. The last week of 
June registered 93 to 105 in the shade and from 13S to 18S in the sun, liter- 
ally cooking the fruit on the vines. 

Jtily, M-as hot and dry, for twenty-fouc days, 80 and upwards in the 
shade, and seven days, 00 and upward, with no rain and baking the ground 
where not cultivated, and a terrible blistering wind the 30th, with the 
thermometer at 94 in the shade. 

August 2nd, the hottest day of the year, 07 to lOS in the shade, the only 
day in August above 8 ), the month was cool, with four and one-half inches 

September, cool, four inches of rain on the 20th, cutting com badly, bat 
most of the grape crop was gathered before this date. 
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The reaulta of the open winter of 188{*-1890, gave an enfeebled condition 
to the bloaaoms of fruit trees, and the ezcessire raine, frosts and cool nights 
of May — the great heat of June, with blistering, blighting winds, caused 
Blmoet the entire failure of the tree fruits, except on h^h ground; and 
farther north. 

The strawberry crop was abundant, except on frosty locations; but the 
heat of June, hurried the crop to maturity and the heavy rains made it too 
8oft to ship, and the great heat caused heavy losses by sun scald, so that 
in numy locations there was no profit in the crop; those growers who en- 
joyed a local market, realized full average returns although a, short sesaoo. 

Baspberriee and blackberries suffered from heat and drouth. Where they 
were not thoroughlv mulched and cultivated thev proved almost ao entire 
f^ure. The grape crop was slow to mature but everything ripened up in 
good shape and sold at good prices. Concord, at wholesale, at Be. per lb,, 
Worden, Delaware and Brighton at 7 to 10 c. per lb. 

We find it better economy to sell when ripe unless cold storage could be 
had at reasonable rates. At Minnesota we found Concords from cold 
storage in January in perfect condition kept in 7-pound baskets with tight 

The condition of the fall was such as to mature a fine growth of wood 
and fruit buds, and if the weather remains favorable, we may look for a 
fine crop of apples and bugs nest season. 

Strawberries and grapes went into winter quarters in fine condition and 
where protected promise a big crop. 

Baspberries and blackberries suffered more than usual with a leaf blight 
in the fall and the latest growth seems injured somewhat by the early 
frosts. Notwithstanding all the drawbacks we anticipate a prosperous 
season for 18B1 and with energy, care and culture we do not need to go to 
Florida, California, Dakota or New Jersey to make a success of fruit rais- 
ing or to escape tiie wandering blizzards. 



REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON FINANCE. 

Ito the President arid Membert of the Witcontin State Horticultural So- 

detj,: 

Tour Committee on Finance respectfully report that we have carefully 
examined the financial reports of the secretary and treasurer, together 
with the vouchers accompanying them, and find the same to agree in all 
respects, and to be correct. 

[Signed.] J. M. Edwabds, 



Werdbn Kbtnolds. 
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COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 

Whebeab, We learn that the Columbian EzpositJonCommiasiODers haTft 
adopted a schedule for the Horticultural Department, which in out judg- 
ment reverBes the natural^ order, and remoTes Pomologj from its proper 
place St the head making it Bubordinate in poeition. Therefore, 

Seaolved, That the Wisconsin State Horticalcnral Society, in annna) 
meeting aesembled this 41h day of F«bmai7, I8Q1, do hereby urge said 
commi^sioneTE to revise said schedule after the following order, to-wiC. : 

DEPAKTHENT B — BOBTICULIURE. 

Oronp 81 — Pomoloey. 

Group 22 — Ftoricnlture, 

QroupSS — Truck and kitchen gardening. 

Group 24 — Arborcnlture. 

Group 25 — Horflcultural appliances. 

Group 86 — Miscellnneoua. 

Welebbas, This Society, in a former World's Fair Exposition, was eo 
favorably impreeeed with the administrative ability of Farter Earle, 
therefore we would respectfully nrge that Hr. Earle be placed in the same 
position as Chief of the Horticultural Department. 

RESOLUTION OF RESPECT. 

Adopted by a rising vote of the society. 

Resolved, That at the retiring of J. M. Smith from the presidency of the 
Wisconsin State Horticultural society, which office he has bo well and effi- 
ciently held for the past thirteen years, we would hereby expreKa onr 
gntteful thanks for the many sacrifices made by him in the interest of 
WiBConsin horticulture, and for the uniform courtesy and good will mani- 
fest in all of Ilia relations with the society, which has so distinguished his 
administiatioa during these years, and we truit bis love and devotion to 
our society and its work will be continuous while he remains a citizen of 
our commonwealth. 



RESOLUTIONS. 

Besolved, That the thanks of this society are due and hereby tendered to 
W. II, Ragan, secretary of tlie Indiana State Horticultural society for a 
package of Transactions of the American Horticultural society, Tol. II. 

Eesolved, That the Wisconsin State Horticultural society in kindly re- 
membrance of the labors of our fellow co worker, Geo. P. Pefler in his 
efforts to promote the interests of this society do extend to him our sympa- 
thy in his infirmities which prevent him from attending this annual session 
of our society. 
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Beaolved, That In future annual ineetltiga of ibia society, tlie joint aes- 
aiona with any other aociet; ahall be after Wednesday of the week of 

ineeting. 

JResolved, That the making and arranging of programme be left entirely 
with the secretary, 

Mesolved, That this society does hereby eitend a Tot« of thanks to 
Ifcasrs. Tuttle and Hirschinger, of Baraboo; Plumb & Son, of Milton; 
Wm. Springer, of Fremont; A. D. Barnee, of Waupaca; Geo. P. Peffer, of 
Pen'aukee; Isaac Q ale and Son, of Waukesha; 3. M. Edwards and Sod, 
Ft. Atkinson; and Coe and Converse, of Ft. Atkinson, for donations of 
trees and plants for the several trial stations in this state under the direc- 
tions of the Horticultural society. 

Remlved, 1 hat the thanks of this society are di:e and are hereby tendered 
to Prof. Henry for his co-operation tlirough Prof. Qoffin the experimental 
w-ork undertaken by the society. 

Resolved, Also that we cordially in-vite tbe attention of the boys and 
girls of Wisconeln to the practical education in horticulture to be obtained 
in the Agricultural Department of the State University. 

Resolved, That our thanks are cordially given to Prof. B. S. Ooff, for 
his efficient help in furthering the objects of our organization, also that 
copies of these resolutions be forwarded to ProfessotB Henry and Goll. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Society are hereby tendered to the 
Superintendent of Public Property and his assistante for their kindness 
and courtesy in proTiding suitable accommodations in the rooms of the 
capitol building for our meetings and fruit exhibit. 

M. A. TH4.TEE, 

Pretident. 
B. S. HoxiB, 

Secretary. 



Friday A. M., Febextary 8th, 

HoBTicDLTDHAL Rooms. 
M. A. Thayer presiding. 

Mr. Coe, of Ft. Atkinson, offered the following resolution: 
Re&olved. If we sucoeed in securing an increased appropriation, that the 
salary of the secretary be raised $100.00. 



C, A. Hatch presented resolution giving a vote of thanks to Profs. 
Henry and Goff. Adopted. 

Secretary moved that a vote of thanks be tendered the Superintendent 
of Public Property. Carried. 

No further business being offered, the president declared the convention 
adjourned sine die. 

B. S. HOXIE, 

Secretary. 
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SKETCH OF J. M, SMITH. 

To the members of the WisvODBin State HoTticaltiual Bocietf, md fann- 
drede of othera who ma^ open this volume of our IransactinDB, I seed not 
eaj that the froutis, piece which Kreete you, so life like is the counter- 
part of him who for fourteen jean was its honored president. 

John H, Smith was bom at Morriatown, New Jersey, December 13, 1820, 
and was married to Miss Emily B. Torry, March 14, 1844. Mr. Smith was 
brought up on n farm, but at the time of his majority, and after marriage 
until the year 1854, was engaged in the lumbering business in his native 
state. Wisconsin, at that time, held out bright allurements, and during 
the year of 1854, he moved to Qreen Bay, and in the year 1S56, built a 
house which at the present time forms a part of the home he now occu- 
pies. 

The early training on the farm and the love for tilling the soil of 
mother earth, inducpd him to take up the occupation of gardening, and oa 
his village lots he raised and sold his first fruit and vegetables in the year 
of 1867. 

Mr. Smith was in the army for about one year; he came home with im- 
paired health and commenced the business of market gardener as a pro- 
feesion; at first on a small scale with only an acre or two, hnt gradually 
increasing the area until at the present time his garden comprises over 
forty acres with annual sales of more than |1S,000. The name of J. H. 
Smith is not only a household word all over the west, but " From J. M. 
Smith, Qreen Bay, Wis.," marked on crate or box, is sufficient guarantee 
of the contents without opening for inspection. 

To Mr. and Mrs. Smith have been bom eleven children, nine sons and 
two daughters; seven sous and one daughter are now living, and the eons 
are all engaged, either wholly or partially, in cultivating the soil as a pro- 
fession. The daughter is the wife of a congregational minister. During 
the time Mr. Smith occupied the position of president of the Wisconsin 
State Horticultural society he was sent as delegate to several state societies, 
the American Pomological society, and attended the session of the Ameri- 
can Horticultural society as delegate to California in the winter of 1888. 

Mr. Smith's addresses before state societies or farmers institutes are al- 
ways practical, and his statements never overdrawn because practical re- 
sults are the foundation for his assertions. Qentlemanly and courteous in 
his manner, he has always won friends wherever he has been called to 
work in this capacity. He cheerfully accords toothers what he reserves 
to himself— the right of jtrivate opinion— but utterly detests and denounces 
shams and frauds. His ambition to exceil in his profession is the laudable 
one of putting on the market only the best that hip garden can produce. 
As illustrative, in the year 1888, the American AgricultvraUtt offered a 
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prize of $500 for the largest yield of potatoes from one acre with no dis> 
tinction as to variety. This offer induced Mr. Smith to cany out an ex- 
periment which he had for some time contemplated with four aorea, uaing^ 
a variety of fertilizer on each distinct acre. When he told the writer that 
he intended to compete for the prize, I said, you do not expect to beat 
those Arosstic county fellows in Maine do you? "Well, whether I do or 
not tkia shall be the beet vnrietyfor my custiymen." The result was over 
450 bushels of EWly Ohio per acre, which sold at an advance over market 
price because of extra quality. 

His keen sense of justice and equality has ever prompted him to acoont 
to woman an equality with man ; to his efforts are we indebted for the ear- 
nest practical papers written by women that add so much to the value of 
our transactions. By his fine appreciative powers and kindly encourage- 
ment many have been stimulated to cultivate their talent and liave become 
prominent in literary attainment. 

Mr. Smith has always given prominence to the fact that his wife is an 
equal worker with him in building up the home. 3o conscious is he of 
this that whenever he writes of her, wife is always spelled with a capital 
W, They are large hearted in their charities, as their employes and the 
needy and destitute people in Green Bay will bear tesHmony. 

During a visit at his house a few years ago, I noticed numerous 
pairs of hand knit small stockings and mittens and on inquiry found that 
he and Mrs. Smith had made it a practice for yearu, of having a Christmas 
tree in their home on which presents were placed for the numerous fami- 
lies — employes and their children — who on this festal oecasion were 
always remembered with gifts and a Christmas supper. 

Brown County Horticultural and Agricultural society was organized 
January 80, 1874, and Mr. Smith was elected its first president, and at each 
subsequent annual meeting has been re elected. Increasing years and 
failing health seemed to make it imperative that Mr. Smith should retire as 
acting president of the State Horticultural society, which position be had 
honored for so many years, and his aucoessor, M. A. Thayer, of Sparta, 
was elected Februarj- oth, 1891. 

Although Mr, Smith retires from the active duties of the society as its 
President, yet the memory of the friendships and associations connected 
with it wUI always be as bright with him as his work and kind deeds will 
be to all of its members. 
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PAPERS PERTAINING TO TRIAL STATIONS. 

Articlesof agreement made and entered into this 16th day of April, 18B0, 
by and between U. A. Thayer of the town of Sparta, Wi^conein, party of 
the first part, and the Wisconsin State Horticultural Society, party of 
the second part, witoesseth that for and in consideration of the sum of 
money, and other coneiderationa hereinafter mentioDed, the said U. A. 
Thayer, for himself and his heirs does agree to rent to the party of the 
second part five acres of land, or so much thereof as the party of the sec- 
ond part may deeire for experimental planting, at the rate of |5.00 per 
acre, per annum, for the term of five years or longer, at the option of the 
said Society, provided that this article shall not be so construed as to pro* 
hibit the bona fide sale of the said land in case the owner or owners chall 
so desire, and provided further, that in case of such sale, all rights in the 
trees, slinibs or plants furnished by said Society, and at the time growing 
on said land, shall be reserved for the beneBt of said Society. 

(3) The party of the first part hereby agrees to plant of, cultivate and 
care for on the said land, aa directed by the said Society, all trees, shrubs 
and plants which may be fumiHhed from time to time by the said Society 
for experimental purposes; and to harvest and make such disposition of 
the fruits, that shall be produced by such trees, shrubs or plants, as the 
said Society shall direcc. 

(3) The party of the first part hereby further aflireea that no trees, 
shrubs or plants, furnished by the said Society, nor any cuttings, cions, 
buds, suckers, layers, runners, ofisetts or fruits produced by the sameshall 
be sold or given away, nor shall any plants from the said trees, shrubs or 
plants be propagated by himself or any member of his family, or any per- 
son in his employ, without the sanction of the said Society. 

(4) The party of the firFit part also further agrees to keep such land or 
grounds properly fenced, or otherwise protected from the depredations of 
farm animals, including poultry, and to use all reasonable means to pre- 
vent the pilfering or tlieft uf any trees, shrubs or plants furnished by said 
Society, or any of the products thereof. 

(5) The party of the first part hereby further agrees that the said 
grounds shall be at all times und«r tlie care of some competent person, 
who will cheerfully give to visitors such reception and information regard- 
ing the trees, shrubs, plants or fruits, growing on said land and belonging 
to said Society, as is customary at experiment stations. 

(8) The party of the first part hereby further agrees to provide a plat 
of the said grounds, on which shall be promptly and distinctlr recorded 
the name and location of all trees, shrubs or plants furnished by said So- 
ciety and planted on said grounds, and to keep record, in book form, of 
all other data in relation to the said trees, shrubs or plants or the produo- 
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tiona thereof aa the said Society shall deem desirable, and to furnish the 
informatioa thus noted to the Society when required so to do. 

(7) It is agreed by the parties tti this contract that the owner or owners 
of the said land may raise and cultivate such crops thereon as may be 
agreeable to the said Society, usinK the same for his or their own benefit, 
provided he or they shall be responsible for all avoidable damages done to 
the trees, shrubs or plants furnished by this Society on said grounds, but 
this shall not be construed as limiting the entire and absolute control of 
the treatment of said land by the said Society. 

(8) It ie further agreed by the parties of this contract, that for all labor 
the owner or owners of the said land shall perform thereon for the said 
Society, and aside from that required for the crops cultivated under the 
conditions of the preceding article, he or they shall receive compessation 
at the rate of 13c per hour, provided an accurate account of the time so 
expended is furnished, but nothing in this contract shall be construed to 
prohibit the said Society from hiring any and all work it may desire to 
have done by parties other than the owner or owners of the land. 

(9) It is further agreed that the said Society may at any time vacat« or 
cease to occupy said land by giving sii months' notice to that effect, and 
for that purpose may enter upon said land and remove all trees, shrubs or 
plants, or such portion thereof as it may desire. It is, however, agreed by 
the parties to this contract that if at any time the said Society wishes to 
vacate such land the owner or owners thereof may have the privilege of 
buying any trees, shrubs or plants growing thereon at such prices as may 
be agreed upon between the parties. 

In witness whereof the parties have hereunto set their handandseal this 
I8th day of Apr'l, 1880, 

M. A. Thayer, [seal] 

B. S. HoxiB, 

Secretary. [seal] 
In presence of — 

E. S. Gorff, 

C. E. TOBBT. 

As each contract is a duplicate of the other so only one is published. 

Skcbktabt. 



WISCONSIN STATE HOETICULTUEAL SOCIETY — EECOMMENDA- 
TIONS TO THE MANAGERS OF TRIAL STATIONS. 

In order to secure a reasonable degree of uniformity in the tests of fruits 
made at the various triaJ stations, it is recommended that the following 
methods of planting and treatment be observed so far as practicable: 
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Set ai^le trees 20x80 feet 

pear, plam snd cherrr trees It x IS feet. 

plants of red raspben; 8x2^ feet. 

of black raspberr;. 7x21 feet 

of blackbeiT7 8 x S feet 

of cunant and gooseber^ 6x 3 feet. 

of janeberry 6x 3 feet 

of Btrawberry 8* x 1 J feet 

In tbe case of trees, the quincunx method of setting ie recommended. 
' Examine roots of trees before setting, and remove with a smooth square 
cut, the ends of all main roots that were mangled by the spade in taking^ 
up the tree. Cut back the tops in proportion to the amount of roots the 
tree possesses. If the roots have been seriously injured in taking up the 
tree, or if the fibrous roots are poorly developed, cut back severely. Dig 
the hole Bomowhat larger than the roots require, aud use only mellow soil, 
free from stones or other rubbish in fllling. Set the tree no deeper than it- 
grew in the nursery. Work the soil in about the roots, and tread down 
firmly while filling in. Keep manure From contact with the roots, and 
Hnless the soil is extremely dry, use no water either during or after setting, 
but mulch about the tree immediately after setting with a layer of coarse 
manure or other litter. 

Set other plunle only in well prepared soil, pack firmly about the roots, 
and mulch after setting. If the weather is dry, dip the roots in water be- 
fore setting, and in tbe case of strawberry plants, shade for a day or two 
after. 

Berry plants and trees two years old or lees may be planted out tempo- 
rarily on ground not included in the area leased by the society if desired, 
in case the ground of tbe leased plat is not at present in proper condition. 
But it is expected that all trees or other plants belonging to the society 
will be grown permanently in a group by themselves. Small fruit plants 
may be set, if desired between the, rows of trees, but this will not he in- 
Bisted upon. 

No crop should be grown nearer than four feet to any fruit tree. Nor 
should the plow or cultivator be used nearer than this. In using the plow 
or cultivator care must be taken not to injure the trees, either by stirring 
the ground so deep as to injure the roots, or by bringing tbe implement or 
whiffle-trees too close to their trunks. 

It is expected that all varieties will be kept labeled. Small fruits hy 
stakes, and trees by labels attached to branches. Copper labels will ba 
furnished for use on trees. For the small fruits, a stake of oak or other 
durable wood at least 1x3 inches and ti feet long, dressed one side is re- 
commended, the planed side to be painted white, on which tbe name may 
be written with black paint. 

Hake note in a permanent note book of the date at which all varieties 
are set, and of the conditions of the trees or plants. Note the date at 
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which amail fmita begia to ripen, and how long thej continue In t>earing. 
Uake Mtimat«e of yield, and notes ot growth of all varieties. Note any 
iDJnrj from ioaects, dliieases or other canaei. Note effects of frost and 
winter upon all varieties. 

Keep an itemized account of all lalwr, and of all expensee incurred for 
express or freight oiiargee, atakee and other incidentals. It ie always beet 
to record auch items on the day of their occurrence. 

Do not use manure on the ground escept by advise or permiBGion. 

It a crop is grown on the ground by the proprietor the whole area should 
be devoted to one crop, in order to preserve uniform conditions. Dead 
trees should be promptly removed, and when vacancies occur in the rows 
<tf small fruits, these should be filled by plants grown from the surviving 
ones as soon as practicable. 

Plants of rasplierry, blackberry and grape should be protected during 
winter by covering with earth, and those of the strawberry by covering 
with straw or other litter. 

It ia expected that the manners of trial stations will use the same care 
in the treatment of grounds leased by the society as is practiced on their 
own grounds not so leased. 

A report will be expected each season iu time for the annual meeting of 
the society, in which should be noted the progress made by the plants or 
trees of the different varieties, the number and the apparent cause of fail- 
ure, with notes as to the fruit borne and quality of same. This report 
need not necessarily be elaborate. 

E. 8. GOPF, 
Director for Wisconsin State SorticuUural Society. 

REPORT OF THE TRIAL STATION LOCATED AT SPARTA, WIS- 
CONSIN, FOR THE YEAR, 1890. 

M. A. Tbaybb, Manager. 
The following is a list of fruit trees and plants received and set out at 
this station during the season of 1890; 



Newel's winter 

v. W. Qreenlng 
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The Above trees were set on the northerly slope of a hill fifteen or twenty 
feet high in the main valley of the La Croase. The soil is quite sandy on 
the bill, changing gradually to black sandy loam as we reach the bottom. 
When two or more trees of same variety was received, they were set on 
different soils so far as possible. 

The field was in clover, which was plowed this last fall, to be cultivated 
the coming season. A mulch of green clover was placed afound the trees 



the spring, during a dry 



Quite a number of trees were received late i 
period, and were not in good condition. 



SHALL rBDTTS. 



Amarican EverbeVliiE. . . 



Stravberria. 







Warteld 


IS 


Thompson'B So. S 


» 










Tbompaoii'aNo. M 


T 


a. PaclQc 













BiodiierriCf. 

Thompson's Earl; Hammoth 6 

HiiskiDgbBm, oil dead. 7 

Freed, all dead e 

Japaneae Womberg e 



The above small fruit plants are set on a rich sandy loam, have been 
cultivated every week throughout the season, and kept free from weeds. 

The strawberries have all made a fine growth and will be in good con- 
ditioD for testing the comiug seaaon. Several of the raspberries and black- 
berries came late in the spring and during a dry period, and were not in 
good condition when received. Some of them have however made good 
growth and look well. 

A very little fruit may be expected the coming season. I estimate the 
first f ear'd expense at this station as follows; 

Expense on stock received (i 78 

Rent of land 5 00 

Planting, cultivating, hoeing, etc 25 00 

Total t34 78 

The work has been under my personal supervision and direction, for 
which no charge has been made. Labor has been estimated at 13} cents 
per hour for man and 29 cents per hour for team. 

Respectfully submitted, 

U. A. Thateb. 
Sparta, Wis., February 8, 1891. 
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BEPOBT FOR 1890 OF TRIAL STATION OF THE WISCONSIN 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY AT ITHACA. 

To the Secretary of the Wisconsin fforticultural Societj/r 

Sm — Herewith I Bubmit my Btsfement of espenses incurred for this 
Station during 1890. The first planting consists of the following varietiea: 
36 trees; 16 kinds of apples, 2 kinds Russian pears, 5 trees; 1 kind plum, 3 
trees; 1 kind chestnut, 3 trees; 6 kinds black raspberries; 1 kind black- 
berry; 6 plants wine berry; 13 kinds strawberries. 

One or more plants of each of the above are alive where any failures 
have occurred, and most kinds are in good condition. All of the above 
trees and plants were received by orders of Prof. Qoff, and he has in- 
spected them once or twice during the Beason. There were so many small 
packages obtained by express that considerable expense was incurred in 
this way. This will probably be remedied in the future as far as possible. 
I would recommend the plan of having all planting and obtaining varie- 
ties to test under the management of Prof. Qoff. That will avoid getting 
wrong varieties and confusion in methods. I would also suggest that 
members of the society inform him of anything that should be tried at the 
Stations that may be new or promising in their own locality. 

There are many things besides varieties that may appropriately be tested 
at these stations, falling properly in management of orchards, vineyards 
and fruit gardens, such as lop-grafting on hardy trunks, trunk protection, 
pruning, training, winter protection, etc. As the stations grow in age 
and size some of these matters can be brought into the work without much 
additional cost. 

We have good ground joining the experimental orchard already planted, 
approved by Prof. Goff, and ready for planting in 1891. I make no charge 
for ground used in 1890. 

Respectfully, 

A. L. Hatch. 

WiseonHn Horticultural Society in Account tcith A. L. Hatch. 

April SO, 1890. express on plants $ 25 

April 27, j 890, work, four hours 60 

ApriiaT, 18B0, ex. on trees (Hirschinger) 80 

April 30. 1890, work 7S 

May 3, 18S0, ex. trees (Phoenix) 60 

May 5, 1890, ex. trees (Cotta) 80 

May 5. 1890, work 15 

May 7, lb90, ex. trees {Gale & Son) 40 

May 15. 1890. ex. trees (Htorra & Harrison) 1 25 

June 30, 1890, stakes and work 65 

Total $6 25 

September 1, 1890, cr. by oash from Express Co 60 
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BBPOBT OF TRIAL STATION WBYAUWEOA, AT WAUPACA, CO. 

WzYACWEGA, Wis., Junes, 1890. 
E. B. OOFT, UadiMu, Wis., 

Dear Sir.— The following trees EiDd planU have been received and aet out 
for trial: 

Cbaa. Hirsohtnger, Baraboo Wi«.— 2 Duchess, 2 T. Transpareiits, 3 Bell 
FippiD, 3 ScoU'b Winter, S Palmer, 3 Wealthy, 3 Baraboo, 2 McHshon, 

2 Newell's Winter. 

Wm. Springer, Fremont, Wis. — 2 Morris, 3 Uary, S Crocker, 3 Man- 
ning's Russetta, 4 Duchess No. 2, 4 Jenny, 4 Wolf Eiver, 4 HeOle White, 
1 seedling from Wolf River. 

A. D. Barties, Waupaca, Wis.— 2 , 1 Hibrid Seedling, 1 Wis. Spy, 

1 Whitney's No. 20, 1 Qold Drop, 1 Johnson's Seedling, 1 Marianna Plum, 
1 wad OrOTft Plum. 

Wm. Masters, Weyauwega, Wis.— 1 Seedling. 

J. 0. Plumb* Son, Milton, Wis.— 1 W. Chief, 2 jr.,2 W. Cbirf, 4yi;., 

1 N. W. Qreening. 

A. Clark Tuttla, Barsdorf, Wis.— 2 Boradorf, 2 Baapberry, 2 Bepka 
Ualinka, 2 Tolatoret, 2 Arabian, 2 Transparent, 2 BoaloS, 3 Long Field, 

3 Long Arcade, 2 Qiaaa Qreeu. 
Noble, Clintonville, Wis.— 2 Nobles. 

J. V. Cotta, Nursery, 111.— 2 HcMahon (top worked). S T. Transparent 
(top worked), 3 Snow (top worked). 

Isaac Gale & Bona. Waukesha, Wis.— 3 Keeha, late keepers, 2 Seedling 
Plum. 

Clark Eewett, Waupun, Wis.- 2 Wis. Spy, 2 Johnson's, 2 Mathews, 

2 Eortshom, 2 Mary, 2 Jenney, 2 Matthews Fall. 

StOTTs * Harrison Co., Painesville, Ohio— 1 Idaho pear. 

C. O. Patten, Charles City, Iowa— 1 Duchess No. 6, 1 Duchess No. 4, 
1 Duchess No. S, or Patten's Qreening, 1 Sport, 1 Qood Peasant, 2 Book- 
ford Plums. 

Strawberries- Warfleld Sa 1, Tlppeause, Yale, Crawford, Tompson 
No. 7, Tompson No. 9, Tompeon No. B, Tompson No. 6, Tompson No. II, 
Eureka, W. Pacific, Viola. 

Baspberries — Ada, Progress, Winona, MusMngham, Palmer, Alacucan 
Everbaring, Tompaon'a Early Mammoth. 

Clark Eewett trees are set with a cedar tree from one to two feet from 
the tree on the southwest side by request. About thirty (80) per cent, of the 
trees have not leaved out yet, and don't think many of them ever will. The 
remainder are looking good. The spring has been very backward here, we 
had no warm weather till the first of June, to speak of. 
I am. Yours truly, 

FKKD A. H1.BCBN. 

Owing to a mistake in shipping, some of the trees were a long time in 
reaching Mr. Harden'e plaoe. Sbcbbtakt. 
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SMALL FRUIT DISCUSSION. 
STRAWBERRY DiaCTCJSSION. 

VARIETIES. 

Mr. Coe— I would start with WarBeld. (What fertilized with^ So far 
I have fertilized with WOaon, thej piok ti^ether, are about the same color 
and shape, and market well together. 

Q. Is 70UI soil like Mr. Smith's ? 

A. No. The Warfleld is much more productive than the Wikon or the 
Creacent. If the WiUon mats use Sucker State. 

Q. Does the Wilson ever rust so as to hurt its crop with jou ? 

A. It never does. The Havilond does well with ua, it ia large, produc- 
tirfl and a nice green i^at. 

Q. How is the Jessie as a fertilizer?] 

F. H. Chappel — It is good when the crop of blossoms come. 

J. H. Smith — I have never found aaything equal to it. 

President — Is it not a faot that pistillate varieties are more productive 
than any other kind ? 

J. M. Smith — I think it is. 

F. E. Phoenix — I would like to hear from some one who has raised pis- 
tillates hy themselves. 

Prof. Ooff — I planted Crescents four rods in extent and got considerable 
fruit from them. I also grew Crescents in the greenhouse and covered 
them to keep insects away, and still got a fair share of fruit. 

T. S. McQowan — I want to ask Prof. OoS if those (pistillate) varieties 
are not apt to bear abortive or imperfect fruitT 

A. They are. 

G. J. Kellogg would recommend the Crescent and Warfleld for shipping; 
reported Haviland too soft for shipping, more like the Jessie; had found 
only two reports of failure of the Bubach. 

Q. Is there anything for very early variety 7 

A. I think we have it in Michel's Early. I received some plants and 
they were the smallest, meanest plants I ever set, and they have made the 
nicest looking plants I ever saw; they are about as large as the Wilson, the 
same color, and firm and good to ship. 

J. M Edwards^I went out to look at some a gentleman had set, and 
they had run eo they had formed a matted mass. I took up twenty-five 
and carried them home, it was late in the fall and they made the third set- 
ting that year. There are three or four varieties originated by the late Mr, 
Arnold, one of which I wish to mention is the Alpha, as it is the moU 
profitable of the very early ones. 

Q. I would like to inquire about the Early Pacific 

A. A wondcorful nice grower bat no dispodtUMi to fruit. 
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FREPAKAtlOM OP PLAKTS. 

A. D. Barnefl — I cut off roots to prepare planta and trim off the leaves, 
only leavifig two leaves and crOTm. 

C A. Hatch — If you can take np the plant with dirt adheriog to tbe 
roots there is no need of losing one. I take a garden dibble and pat it 
down to one side of the plant and push the roots np against it. I trim off 
to one leaf and the crown. 

Q. Where does Mr. Smith get hia plants? 

J. M. Smith — Of late years we have raised them. We set a bed last 
spring for neit year's crop of plants; we train the runners like Spokes to a 
wheel, around the plant; in the following spriog we take those planlsto 
■fct new beds for fruiting. We do not set those nearest the crown for 
thev will be too long. 

President— I would like to ask Prof. Qoff what soil plants should be set 
in to do well ? 

A. I think it is the rule with nurserymen that you should set them in 
better soil than they are taken from. 

J. M. Edwards — Any good corn land will do well for your plants, bot 
do not over manure your plant bed. 

T. S. McGoivan — Is it advisable for growers to plant strawberriea after 
corn? 

¥. H. Chappel — I planted this year after sweet corn. I cultivated most 
thoroughly and my plants look well. 

WINTER PROTECTION. 

J. C. Plumb — I will tell you how I am winter -mulching. Oneacreis 
mulched with bagasEe from the sorghum mill. Last winter I had ten 
thousand Jessies in the cellar and ten thousand other berries. I kept them 
that way because I cannut get them in my soil sutHciently early without 
disturbing the blossoms. I take shallow boxes, count out layers of 
twenty five bunches, put in a layer and tlien a little soil and so on until the 
box is full; they winter beautifully and come out in the spring in eplendid 
condition. I do not allow any water around them. 

President Thayer said he used pine boughs for protection and had prac- 
ticed it for two years. Mr. Barnei thought raspberry canes made I'ust as 
nice a covering and were as neat to handle. 

Mr. Chappel asked if any one used marsh hay? Mr. Barnes had used 
some two years old. Mr. Smith uses it and stacks again, after removing 
it, for future use. Mr. Kellogg uses it but does not remote it. Mx. Gray 
uses manure. Mr. McGowan thought manure would have a tendency to 
fill the ground with weeds. Mr. Gray allows manure to heat and there is 
no danger of weeds, he f^rka it over twice before using, 

T. S. McGowan — I wish to ask Prof. Goff if it would not be a good plan 
to purchase potash to use lo destroy the weeds? I practice it and I have a 
compost heap that costs practically nothing. 
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J. C. Plumb — I recommend the same soil and cultivation for re^ rasp- 
berries as for strawberries, but when 70U coma to tbe black raspberries you 
need a diSereat soil. Ton much maaure brings the bushes to an enormous 
growth but we get comparatively no fruit. There is alwthedanger of red 
rust. I caution every one to be careful not to manure too heavily if he wants 

F. H. Cbappel — A great manv acres of raspberries were threatened with 
red' rust a few years ago, but since the dry years have come on I hear no 
complaint of it. I think we have reason to be thankful for escaping this 
enemy. 

J, M. Edwards — I want to ask Mr. Kellogg if ho thinks he can manure 
too heavily for black cap raspberries? 

We applied manure to ours, putting on a forkful this side and that, and 
our beds yielded us five thousand quarts that year. After we put the 
manure on we went right through and cultivated, and also cultivated right 
after picking. 

President— I have had a little different experience in mulching raspberries. 
1 mulch with green clover; it keeps the weeds atl down. I leave it there 
and the ground is fresh and moist as needs be, and the fruit ^is perfectly 
clean. I believe that clover will, to a great extent, revolutionize the 
ground. I keep up fertility by sowing clover and plowing it under. In 
the winter time my teams are all busy drawing fertilizers. My laad was 
■worn out, and seemed worthless when 1 commenced with it. 

A, L. Hatch — I want to know if that plan of clover muching will sub- 
stitute the wiring up of canes. 

President — Not at alL I wire up twelve feet apart. One acre of clover 
is sufficient to mulch an acre of berries. It is the cheapest mukh I can 
obtain. It is twice as cheap as it is to draw a fertilizer a mile that is given 
to you. I believe it would pay, at eight dollars per ton, better than to take 
fertilizers if they did not cost you anything. 

Mr. Goe — The only mulching we have ever used for blackberries is dry 
mulching. We put it on the rows and also cultivate iu the rows. Last 
fall we had about twenty tons of coarse mulch; we bend down the tips of 
the bushes and cover them.. 

L. J. Kellogg— I have had very little eiperienoe with mulching. I 
have used coarse sti 



DISCCESIOH ON PICEINO AND UAREBTINO FKUTT. 

Mr. Phoenix asked Mr. Smith to tell how he got his berries in packages 
from the vines and how he shipped them. 

J. M. Smith — I have a gang of pickers and a superintendent over them. 
We paid pickers one cent per quart for strawberries and one cent per pint 
■ for raspberries. A boy carries the flats and distributes the boxes and 
another boy puts the boxes into crates, putting the crates into a wagon to 
be drawn to the cooling room. If the wagon is not there ready to take the 
11— H 
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berries, they ai'6 covered and not allowed to have the bud shine on them a 
moment. Tbej are taken to the packing or cooling room and are kept at 
a temperatQre of fittj-flve degrees. I have found that it does not do to 
keep them too cool, because they do not stand shipping so well. We put 
them on the cars ourselves and do not allow the expressmen to handle 
them. Tbej are always willing to let us du it. 

Mr. Edwards spoke of berries being shipped from Oconomowoo; express- 
men would not allow the growers to put them on the cars, they did it 
themselves and handled them very roughly in so doing, and the result was 
the berries were spoiled on reaching Milwankee. 

J. C. Plumb — At what temperature is the cooling point for berries ? If 
cooled to less than 00 or 05 what would be the result ? 

A. They will melt down. 

Q. Do they really need cooling} 

J. M. Smith ^I think they do; they will stand shipping longer and 
reach the market in a better condition than they will if not cooled. We 
ship to Lake Superior, aud berries picked Saturday did not reach their 
destination. untU the folUwing Wednesday, and all, except the Manches- 
ters, reached the market in good condition. 

Henry W. Ash — Have you been able to secure special express rates, and 
in what manner ? 

J. M. Smith — I have been able to obtain special rates for several yean 
past where I ship certain amounts regularly. 

President — I require my pickers to sign certain conditions regarding 
picking, etc., agreeing not to leave without giving three days notice. I 
use picker's tin boxes, they are numbered and are strapped around them 
and Ihe berry boxes are numbered to correspond with the picking boxes. 
The pickers start on rows, in sections, one on each side. When a box is 
filled the number is called out; one man takes the fruit and fills the cases. 
If the beiries are not picked according to rale pickers do not get paid. I 
pay one cent per box through the season; strawberries in quart and rasp* 
berries in pint boxes. When a picker picks a thousand boxes he gets a 
premium of one dollar. 

Mr. Thayer showed the kind of ticket used by him in tallying the num- 
ber of boxes picked. 

A. Q. Tuttle — I have a ticket made of heavy manilla paper, there are 
letters on the ticket for c[uarta. One carrier holds eight quarts, most of 
our pickers bring in full cases of eight quarts. We punch opposite the 
letter for the amount picked, the ticket is kept by the picker and is the 
only record made. 

0«o. E. Bobbins — Will berries ship better in close or open cases? 

J.M.Smith — We enclose in cases with a space between the laths to 
admit air. 

Mr. Edwards uses a case having a whole cover, with the aided of the 
case open. 
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Mr, Smith nsea sixteen quart casea. 
Mr. Tliajer uses the same. 

Mr. Turtle ships in refrigerator cars and finds they go in better conditio!- 
if he puts them in the car. 
Hipon groweTB load a car ererf day and ship for ten cents per case. 
J. M. Edwards — Is it as easy to lay down black berries as blaclc cap 

) A. It costs eight dollars per acre. Two men can lay down one half 
acre of blackberries per day; raspberries can be laid down a little faster. 

Mr. Smith said he employed four men who would cover one acre a day. 
Mr. Thayer only employed two men, 

Warren Gray — Shall we cut out old canes before covering ? 

President— Yes. 

Warren Gray — I have always done so until this year and we find we do 
not break so many caDea it we leave the old canes on. 

President — Laying down blackberries is a knack, yon will be almost 
rare to break, them the first time. 

T. S. McGowan— I do not raise many but I lay them down without 
breaking. I lay them over a stick of scantling and let them remain a 
week or two and after that they come down easily. 

Hr. Hamilton was called upon to give his experience and said: " I have 
laid down so many of these blackbenies in public that I have got tired of 
it and I sometimes get tired of it in the field. It is necessary to dig S 
larger hole on the underside of the canes to lay down an old raspberry 
than a blackberry, I do not think a man can lay down an acre of black- 
berries without breaking some, but we have too many canes, and it does 
not injure the fruit crop to break a few of them. Remove enough dirt 
from under the plant to make room for the crown and at the same time 
you undermine the plant with a fork press it down and you can cover the 
canes very easily by holding them down in this manner. I have had 
more trouble from the carelessness of the second man in putting his foot 
on the plant in a manner to push it back instead of the way it is to be laid. 
Some succeed better than others in this work. Some people say, when I 
go toward a hill it begins to lay down. I remove [the old brush from the 
row after bearing is over. If there is a very firm base to the plant it will 
be more work. 

Q. — Have you any plan for clearing out the brush} 

A, — I generally carry it out. 

President — I have a better method than that, I use a little cultivator to 
which I hitch a horse and soon clear out the brush. 

A. I. Gale — I would like to ask if any one present baa had trouble in 
covering with clay soil? 

Geo. R. Bobbins — I have had trouble in that way, I found it made too 
warm a covering. I now use straw and like it better; the wind circulates 
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under tha atraw and makes a pretty cold place for mice, consequently they 
do not disturb the caues. 

C. H, Hamilton— I think most of people cover too deep and hurt 
the berries. Paper would do i( it would stay on. It is not freezing, but 
the Bun that injures the canos. 

J. C. Plumb — We do not want a bit of old wood taken out until spring, 
I discovered in picking time that in Ur, Coe's field the old wood was all 
there and he said the old wood did not do any hurt, it served as a mulch. 

Mr. Coe — We only leave nanes in red raspberries, and they do not hurt 
them, they break right up and do not give us any trouble. 

A. G. Tuttle — What time do you remove the covering from plantain 
the spring? 

Geo. R. Robbins — I remove it when the buds are ready to grow and when 
vegetation starts. 

A. Q. Tuttle — We lay down to protect from the extreme cold of winter 
and as soon as that is over we think it la best to take them up and let 
them have air. 

Discussion closed and C. A. Hatch, President of Wisconsin Bee Keeper's 
Association, took the chair. 



Wednesday afternoon was given up to the Bee Keepers of Wisconsin, 
and the following address by the editor of the American Bee Journal, 
Thomas G. Newman, " Our Trip to Wisconsin," is taken from that valu-' 
able paper. 

It is difficult for us to Ifave the office during the months of December, 
January and February, but receiving such a pressing invitation, coupled 
with the assertion that we had declined all previous invitations to attend 
the state convention, and that the bee keepers of that state were anxious 
to make our personal acquaintance, we concluded to go and take the con- 
sequences of our absence two days. 

President C. A. Hatch was at the depot to meet and conduct ua to the 
eapitol building, where the horticulturists and bee-keepers were holding a 
joint session. We received a hearty welcome, and were soon called upon 
for a speech, upon the question under consideration, which was, whether 
the two pursuits of bee-keeping and horticulture were well adapted to each 
other, and could be practiced in harmony. 

We complimented those present upon the excellent and harmonious re ' 
lations seeming to exist, and upon the fact that quite a number of them 
were actually engaged in the two branches of business, and in practice had 
found them to he very well adapted to each other. 

We then remarked that some few horticulturists had ignorantly op- 
posed their neighbors wha were bee keepers, and had in some ca^es ap- 
pealed to the law; but such a meeting as this would do more to harmonize 
(he interests than a thousand lawsuits. Here matters in comuKm could be 
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discussed, and metUods adopted which wonld make and preserve hannon' 
ioua relatioas, remove prejudice, and relegate envy to the remote past. In 
Bubstance we then remarked aa follows: 

Shakespeare very sajtcly remarked; " Let me not know that I am 
robbed, and I am not robbed at all." On the other hand, many imagine 
that tbey are robbed when they aro not robbed at all! 

Some persons think of the bees that they are robbers —and they openly 
charge them with robbing the clover fields of something, so that the clover 
does not make good hay, etc., but the facts are the very reverse. 

Bees are of great advantage to the clovers as well as to other bloom, and 
without their aid in fructifying the flowers, many a plant would cease to 
bloom — and even to live t They absolutely require the visits of bees or 
other insects to remove their pollen -masses, and thus to fertilize them. 
Hence, Darwin wisely remarks, when speaking of clover and besit's ease: 
" No bees, no seed; no seed, no increase of the fiower. The more visits 
from the bees the more seeds from the flower; the more seeds from the 
flower, the more flowers from the seeds." Darwin mentions the following 
experiment: Twenty heads of white clover, visited by bees, produced 
3,990 seeds; while twenty beads so protected that bees could not visit them, 
produced not one seed." 

Here in Bicbland county, a few years ago, a farmer conceived the idea 
that the bees damaged the clover, and sued his bee-keeping neighbor for 
damages, because ho imagined that his sheep did not prosper, on account 
uf the presence of bees in his pasture. 

This ignorance was a Ood'Send toapiculture. It brought out such an array 
of testimony as to tlie great advantage that bees were to the clover fields, 
that now it is difBcult to And many so ignorant as to claim that bees are 
anything but a blessing to fields and flowers— to plants, trees and bushes. 
They make it possible to prodnce large crops of clover seed, and All the 
land with richest fruit. Many fruit-growers now even keep bees, not for 
the production of honey or wax, but for the especial purpose of fertilizing 
the early blossoms, thereby increasing the fruit crop, 

Nature hangs out the beautiful and variegated colors, in order to call 
the attention of the insects. Dainty repasts are provided in the little foun- 
tains, distilled and welled up, drop by drop; and the aroma invites the 
bees and other insects to ■' come to the feast! " Why all this design in 
Nature? She wants their fertilizing aid. The flowers need the visits of 
the insects ts carry the pollen masses from blossom to blossom, in order to 
fructify them, and cause the fruit to form, abide and ripen— to gladen the 
hearts of fruit-growers, and flit their pockets with skekels. 

The horticulturist may dig graft and bud, but what will the returns be 
without the labors of the bee? The Creator has provided no other means 
for the fertilization of flowers but the visits of insects, and there are no 
'Other insects at that time of the year Co flit from flower to flower. The 
body of the honeybee is wisely adapted to this purpose, being covered with 
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fine haira, inTuible to the naked eye, which brush off and carry the fertil- 
izing powder to the germ that requires it. The fruit aeta better even when 
the tree has perfect flowers, containing both pistils and stamens, if pollen 
from another flower, or better, still, from another tree, ie brushed upon ita 
germs. Who has not observed that a long continued rainsiorm, occurring 
during fruit bloom, and preventing these little messengers from their 
rounds, is followed bj a failure of fruit. 

The bee-keepera and horticulturists should, therefore, always be fast 
friends— theii interests are linked together in a way which should make 
them "brothers, alll " The prosperity of the one aids in the advancement 
of the otherl 

When light and truth enters the human mind, they drive away much of 
the foolish opposition and disagreeable feeUng which is bom of envy, and 
flourishes most among the nninformed and easily pursuaded people, who 
think that their rights are invaded, or their revenues decreased by some 
other vocation. 



A, D. Barnes, of Waupaca, stated that he had a short paper on the same 
subject, and would like to present it, so that both papers could be discussed 
at the same time. In his prefatory remarks he said; " Force trees early 
in the season so they will ripen up the wood well before winter sets In. If 
you will ripen up the wood early in the fall, trees will not winter kilL " 



SUCCESSFUL APPLE ORCHARDING: OR, HOW TO 
MAKE IT SO. 

By a. D. BARNES. 

1st. Select a good site — a well -drained northern or northeastern slope, 
well protected from south and west winds, with a chocolate, clayey loam 
soil. The higher and the 'stonier, the better it is. But many other sites 
and soils, with proper care and management, can be made successful. 

2d, Prepare the soil by plowing and sub soiling deep in the fall. Plow 
again in the spring, and plant very early. I believe that many trees suffer 
and die from drought — thawing and freezing — from the fact that the 
roots are compelled to grow toojnear the surface. 

3d. PiauC none but adapted varieties. I am a^strong believer in adapta- 
tion and acclim a, tion. Plant in broken or alternate rows, 14 feet north 
and south by SI feet east and west. Incline the trees to the southwest, with 
the lowest and heaviest branches on that side, to aid in shading the trunk, 
and the earth around the tree. Plant a low-top, bushy white cedar about 
two feet south of the fruit tree, to prevent suu-scald, thawing and the rav- * 
ages of theborer— for the borer never works in the shade. Other devices 
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will do, but not bo well; for the evergreen iaalwajs there when it is needed, 
and in man; caaea will do valuable service as a wind-break. 

4th. Dig holea wide and deep — the wider and deeper the better. Fill 
the holes partly full of good, strong surface aoU. Leave a small mound 
in the center of the hole to set the tree on, ao the roots will set in natural 
position, pointing down, and not up to the sun. Fill in around the roots 
with fine surface hoU, and be particular to straighten out all hbere and to 
work the earth in between them with jour ftngers. Be sure that the earth 
comes in close contact with the roots, but do not pack it too bard. If the earth 
iB dry, use much water while planting the tree, but none after it is planted: 
Level oS the ground and cover the wet dirt with dry earth, leaving the 
tree raised a little ^ for it will gradually settle if the hole was deep and 
particularly filled with loose earth. Oo not consider the tree planted until 
it ia well staked and tied so it will stay in position, and thoroughly mulched 
with manure or litter of some kind. 

5th. Plant the orchard to potatoes or gardeiv vegetables for a few 
seasons — for potatoes and vegetablea do not absorb or uae up theaameele- 
ments and properties that the trees require. Cultivate thoroughly the fint 
and middle part of the season. Stir up Ihe earth around the tree with a 
fork. Do not cultivate too closely with plows or cultivators, for fear of 
breaking off the roots and causing the tree to b'eed, or to throw up water 
sprouts, both of which are very injurious to the vitality of the tree, Keep 
off all bugs and pests. Wash the tieea at least once each Hay with soft 
Boap suds. 

6th. Remove the mulching and acme of the earth from around the tree 
about the first of September, to check the growth of the tree, to cure out 
the sap, and to harden up the wood. d.pple trees never winter kill if the 
wood is well ripened up early in the fall. Just before it freezes up in the 
fall, make a mound of earth around the stem of the tree to hold it firm, 
prevent ravages of mice and moles, and more particularly to hold the frost 
in the ground at the roots and butt of the tree — to keep the sap down 
when the warm days of March come, which are so very destructive. 
These banks will not thaw clear through to the roots (eapecially if the 
evergreen referred to has been planted) till the weather is warm and well 
settled for spring, thus holding the aap and blossoma back till the season is 
warmer, when the sap will not sour and the bloaaom germs will bestroi^rer 
and set a healthier crop of fruit . 

7th. After the weather is suitable in May, level down the banks around 
Hie trees, and mulch again. When you get the orchard well started, seed 
down to clover. Cut one crop early each season, and leave the second crop 
to serve as a fertilizer and to keep the ground moist, and from thawing 
and freezing often. 

8tb. Prune carefully with the pruning knife or shears each seaaon, just 
long enough before the aap atarta in the spring bo the wounds will aear over 
and not bleed. Do not let the trees over-burden themselves with fruit, but 
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remove the smaller and inferior Bpecimensas soon as set; for a tree will 
not be bard7, nor will the fruit be good if overbnrdeaed. 

Pardon recapitulation, for I wish to emphasize theie facta, and get them 
firmly impressed od the Plant«r'8 mind: Ist. A suitable site. 2d. Good, 
fresh, adapted and acclimated Etock. 8d. Uood preparation of the site, 
and proper planting. 4th. (And which should be most heeded) good cul- 
tivation and judicious regulation. 

By my process of cultivating, banking, mulching and removing of the 
mulching, I can regulate and govern the growth and thrift of the tree as 
veil as jou can the growth and thrift of a short-horned steer (or one with- 
out horns, either']: but mind you — j/owmuat fertilize and cultivate for the 
benefit of the tree and the crop you propose to grow on the tree, and not 
for the benefit of the crop you purpose growing between the trees. 

FinaUy — Have faith, be faithful and diligent, andyour efforts will prove 
successful. 



DISCUSSION. 

Chas. Hirechinger — Hr, president, my name is down on the programme 
in connection with ihia question: Does Low Topped Apple Trees E^event 
Sun Scald? and what I have to say will be short, for Mr. Hatch and Hr. 
Philips took away nearly all I had to say, and now Mr. Barnes comes along 
with bis evergreen theory, and it is all gone, 

I think if you are going to kill the tree you might as well let the sun do 
it as to put out an evergreen to do it. 

I managed to get some of my trees so low — about six inches from the 
ground — that the weeds did not let the sun get to them toscald them. 

I have found some trees sun-scalded eleven feet and four inches from 
the ground, sun-scalded in the branches. I found many trees that way. 
If low topped trees prevent sun-scald, it must be done when the leaves 
protect them. Now I am going to make a wild statement, that the scald 
is done before the leaves are there. I would rather have a lot of suckers 
than a low topped tree, or plant a black -cap raspt>erTy on the south side of 
a tree than to protect it by trees. 

The sun-scald can be prevented on the trunk; you will find that location 
has more to do with it than anything else. 

J. C. Plumb — I want to say a few words about each of these pap>;rs. I 
am agreeably surprised to see Hr. Hatch take those fundamental theories, 
and I hope this question will be considered from an experimental stand- 
point. The solution is to determine just .what stocks are adapted to this 
practice. 

The Virginia is the most free growing of the crabs. The successful 
growth covering a period of over twenty-five years ought to bea test, they 
stand there to day as perfect examples of the success of this method of 
t^ working. 
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Mr. Whitney bcj: " I would practice top working on all the trees in mj 
orchard." Mr. Skinner planted one thousand Bon Davis trees and in- 
creased the number to ten thousand; he marketed hia fruit in Chicago. 
One of his Di^hbora Kot the Ben Davis craze, he had about a dozen Duch- 
ess treea and wanted Mr. Sicinner to top work his trees with Ben Davis; he 
did so, and thej stand there to-daj, seven of them, as au example of the 
success of this method, 

Mr. Wyman, of Kewaunee— With roj^ard to the Ben Davis apple I vrill 
say that I sampled some in Green Bay and they tasted very differently 
from those we grow in Kewaunee. I found a good many people did not 
like the Ben Davis apple and it did aot pay me to raise it; what makes the 
difference ? If the quality of the Ben Davis apple was better I could raise 
it and make money on it. 

J. C. Plumb — It wants about twenty days more of Kood fine weather to 
ripen its fruit than other winter varieties. I know an old Wisconsin crank 
in the southern part of Missouri who would not allow his trees to be 
pruned, not a branch, and he has been laughed at by lots of horticulturists 
because of bis peculiar notions, but now he has got the laugh on them for 
he is never troubled with the borer, the dread of all southern orchardista 
and I think that is the secret of his exemption from that pest. 

Chas. Fiirschinger — I am pleased to see the course Mr. Plumb has 
taken; he has given us a case of a Wisconsin crank in Missouri and how 
ho deals with the borer. I want to say to him that I have never seen a 
borer in the Baraboo region; and the lower down you get your top the 
more scab you will get. I do not think we can afford to be cranks all our 
lives. I do not believe in the evergreen theory, it is a humbug — it may 
be a good thing for those who have evergreens to sell. 

A. G. Tuttle — We have come right back to where we were thirty years 
ago. I plajited my trees to get them as low topped as possible but the 
forks proved a great disadvantage. I had twenty Golden Russete all 
broken down and I really wished the winter would kill them. 

A. J. E^illipe — I think gentlemen that Mi, Ash has raised a question 
here this morning that is of more importance than this subject of prO' 
bection. 

The Virginia orah has the strongest crotch of any tree that grows; 
you can Btand on the crotch and pick the fruit from the limbs. I have 
been taking off lath from protected trees for three years and I have Vir- 
ginia crabd that will bear a bushel of fruit to the tree next year. Mr. 
Brand's (of Minnesota) plan to protect the trees by making a box and 
filling with earth is too expensive, too much work. As to evergreens you 
can raise the hardy tree just as well as you can raise the evergreen and 
keep shearing it back to keep it the proper height, you can protect vour 
trees with lath for a cent a tree for seven years. The best trees I have, 
after twenty years setting are trees that have a smooth trunk about four 
feet high. I would let a Virginia crab grow about four feet high and then 
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top-work on that. I have tried the Haas but it is not Tigorousto grow and 
ripen a crop. 

A. L. Hatch — I want to call your attention to some salient points of 
the argument presented here on this topic, Mr. Barnes sugKests shade for 
preventing the depredations of the borer, now the only borers I have are 
the kind that grow right in the shade. I have taken as many as seven out 
of a tree. Mr. Barnes also suggested that trees will never winter kill U 
their bark is fully ripened. Now what has become of the Pewaukees that 
were such great trees for early ripening? 

J. C. Plumb — Just as I expected, Mr. Hatch wilt do his share of the 
wbitewaHhing. I ashed Mr. Whitney what he did for his trees to protect 
them from the sun-scald and he said, " whitewash, whitewash them; it 
makes people look at them and ask questions and so does good in two 

Secretary — I met an old gentleman on the street in EvansviUe last 
summer who said to me, " Mr. Hozie, I have read the report of your so- 
oiety, and I have been very much amused to see the great number of opin- 
ions expressed by the different fruit Krowers. Now, when doctors dis- 
agree, who shall decide?" 

I said to him, Wisconsin is a large state, and consequently there will be 
a great difference in experience. One man living in a locality where the 
soil is sandy will find that certain varieties will succeed with him, while 
another, living on a clay soil, wilt find certain other varieties succeed best, 
and so it wilt be found that each one is governed by the conditions of soil, 
exposure, etc., and the experience will widely differ; hence, all these im- 
portant points should l>e taken into consideration. 

A. J. Phillips — I wonder if any bad results have been experienced from 
whitewasliing, by closing the pores of the trees? 

F. E. Phoenix — I am so much of a crank that I have tried whitewash, 
brown paint and black paint. I would try anything to stop blight. 

A. J. Phillips — I think you will stop the blight, for with that paint on 
there you will kill the tree in about two years. 

J. M. Edwards — Did the trees you did not paint fire blight? 

A. Not all of them. Do not paint your trees because I advise it for I 
do not so advise. 

Will Mr. Lyon tell us if he has had any experience in Michigan with 
whitewashing trees? 

Mr. Lyon — I never did such a thing and I do not believe in it. I be- 
lieve in low branched trees, but do not heUeve in the theory that those 
branches that get the best light will bear the beat fruit. Low branched 
trees are easier to handle, one reason is, they are less liable to break. I 
have never seen a healthy tree sun-scalded or attacked by the flat head 
borer; the round bead will attack anything. I recollect seeing an orchard 
of a neighbor attacked by the borer when it had been sun-scalded. I saw 
the scsfs on the tree where he had cut the borers out While visiting or- 
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oharde ot southera Michigan and Wisconsin, I saw a great deal of blight 
and saw that it attacked young trees before they had home a great deal of 
fruit; these orchards were along the lake shore of Michigan aud Wiacon- 
ein. I think the ioflueace of water has something to do with the tendency 
to the blight. 

Dwarf peara and cherries are grown all along the soath shore of Lake 
Superior, although it is not an agricultural country, and I think water pro- 
tection has something to do with the success. 

A. O. Tuttle — All I know about the blight is that it is worse the nearer 
you get to the interior, or near tho dry atmosphere. 

Hbnry W. Aah — Air drainage is one of the essential things in our or- 
chards. The idea became popalar in our neighborhood that setting out 
evergreens was a good thing for the protection of orchards; it certainly was 
a, success as regards the evergreens, but a, failure as regards orchards. 

O. J. Eellogg — I want to ask Mr. Hatch what kind of crabs he grafted 
with Pewaukee and Ben Davis? 

A. L. Hatch — I grafted on the White Arctic, Trancendent Hyslop and 
Peach craH. I did hare some success with the Ben Davis top.grafted when 
they were nearly gone otherwise. 

The reason Mr. Lyon did not find fire blight up in those regions, was not 
due to the influence of water simply, but it was from the same reason that 
people, years ago, in California could hang up meat and it would keep 
fresh for several days without other precaution; it cannot be done there 
now. It is because after a, country becomes settled, the air is filled with 
bacteria. 

The Alexander is more subject to blight than any other variety. 

Mr. Lyon — We have had the blight for fifty years in Michigan, and sel- 
dom has it been injurious to the trees. I quite agree with the gentleman, 
that the theory ot bacteria is correct, but your experienoe is so different 
from Minnesota, Iowa and Michigan. 

The time allotted for didcussioa having expired the president called for 
a paper by Mr. Hateh. 



PKOTECTION; OR OUTWITTING OLD BOREAS. 
By a. L. HATCH, Ithaca. 
If we have fruit it must be borne upon a tree, plant, or vine that haa 
lived through the wiuCerj seatson. Thus it becomes necessary to have 
hardy trees and plants. If we outwit " Old Boreas" we must be sure, 1st 
that our trees or plants have sufficient inherent hardiness to withstand the 
coldest winters; 2ud, that our cultivation, care and management place the 
trees or plants in the best passible condition when winter sets in; 3rd, that 
we give adequate protection from the extremes of heal and cold durinj; 
the season when growth is suspended. 
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Among tlie methods widely adTocat<d for orcharde In tbe west is that 
of close plaatiDg. It has been held that one tree would protect unotlier 
from winds and the effects of winter sunshine. This sunshine it is said 
produces "sun-scald" of the trunh — k ilia the baric on the southwest side 
— alternate freezing and thawing being very injurioua. Now, if a tree 
top near bj breaks up the aurts rajs that fall upon the trunk the heat 
would not accumulate sufficientlj to do much injury during mild winter 
days and no "sun-scald" would result. What would protect the outside 
rows is not so clear. Perhaps we should plant none or el ae make a plan 
for it as the Irishman did for the chipmuck that digs its hole without 
throwing any dirt out — " Jiat begin at the other ind, be jabherst " 

Another remedy for this "sun-scald" is low tops — short trunks and 
limbs branching near the ground. Both of these methods rest upon th« 
same general principles — breaking up the aan's rays, etc. , and both inTolve 
the orchaidist in the same difllculties. Whoever possesses an orchard 
fifteen years or more of age realizes these difficulties and probably baa 
some samples of this "sun-scald." While we can find abundant evidence 
of its effects among such kinds as Walbridge, Utters, Ooldeu Russet, etc , 
It often shows too plainly on Oldenburg, Tetof sky, Haas and Wealthy. 
We can also see its effects upon many forest trees — natives of our woods. 

Should we depend upon close planting and low tops to remedy this trou- 
ble we would find increasing labor each year in cultivating and managing 
our orchards. Low limbs and clashing tops make the removal of grass un- 
der the trees difficult it hen Ihe orchard is in clover, and pasturing with 
sheep or swine becomes impractical for that purpose or for destroying the 
wormy, fallen fruit. The animals would browse the lower limb) and eat 
the fruit. Besides this very low limbs produce the most scabby fruit. If 
too closely planted, low topped, and uncultiva(«d. the orchard soon loses 
ita vigor and fruitfulriess, the foliage would suffer more from parasitic 
fungi in the form of mold and scab, the fruit would be small and poor 
and insect injury greater. Mice and boiera would harbor in the uuhar- ' 
vested grass and carry on their depredations. 

Top grafting on hardy stocks is another method that is recommended to 
secure sound trunks. The theory is to growa Siberian or hybrid apple tree 
of known hardiness and vigor, and when of suitable size, graft the desired 
kind upon it four or five feet from the ground. Many failures in this line 
leads us to the conclusion that several kinds of our crab trees are not good 
stocks for this purpose. A few euccesBes also leads ua to believe that there 
are kinds that may prove very useful for thia purpose. We have some Ben 
Davis and Pewaukee grafted in that way that are quite fruitful too, while 
trees grown in the regular way have all failed with a single exception. 
Once we had quite a number of each kind bearing from one-half to two 
bushels per tree. If there is nothing in top grafting on crab stocks, why 
do our top grafted trees live while the others have died? If we can grow 
Ben Davis and Pewaukee in that way, what is to hinder growing other and 
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better kinds in the aame manner? Who knows but what some of our fruit 
g^rowerd have not already found a hardy vigorous tree of the crab family 
that will be a good stock upon which to build better orchards that will 
prove hardier and more reliable than those we now have. 

DISTANCES TO PL4NT. 

Here at the west, orchard trees are largely planted twenty feet apart or 
even less. A.t the east where land is much more costly, tliirty to forty 
feet is the rule. Now if we are to have orchards we can cultivate and 
manage properly, it is plain that we must have higher tops and more room 
than such close planting and low heading of trees can give us. This may 
increase the necessity for trunk protection. Therefore, we may appropri- 
ately consider that matter, 

TRUNK PHOTECTION. 

For protecting tree trunke to prevent "sun-scald" and for other pur> 
poses several methods have been 'proposed. Mr. A. J. Phillips, of West 
Salem, has used lath woven closely together with wire and set on end 
around the trees. This protects against "sun-scald," rabbits and mice. It 
haij the disadvantage of being somewhat expensive and difficult to apply, 
especially where the trunks are crooked or do not conform to the length of 
the lath. Still, if the trees were trained for it, it would have the advantage 
of being durable and efficient. Boards fastened in trough shape and set 
on tlie southwest side of the tree has about the same effect as far as the 
sun shine goes, but is not a defence against rabbits. Strips of basswood 
bark cut of the right size and put around the trees are also among the 
articles recommended, and if well put on should serve a very good pur- 
pose. Pres. Smith tells us of an orchard in the eastern part of the state 
that has been wrapped in hay or straw from the time of planting. He re- 
ports the success of it over and above other orchards in the neighborhood 
as being very considerable, and apparently demonstrating the value of 
tennk proteotion. 

Lately one of the fruit men of Minnesota has published his plan for this 
purpose, as well as to prevent absolute winter killing. He saysi " Uake 
a box of boards eight inches wide and the height of the tree. Set it 
around the tree and fill with fine earth. Bank up outside a foot high, and 
after the ground freezes cover the bottom with straw manure. Remove 
the straw, box and earth after frost ia out in April." He recommends 
replacing the box and earth in October. He makes very strong claims for 
this plan, but we have no evidence of its having been tried any length of 
time or extensively. 

Whether proteotion during summer is desirable or not can best be told 
by trial, but it is likely that it may prove useful. There are several other 
things used for tree protection, including building paper, cloths end 
newspapers, not especially, attractive in effloiency, cost, durability _or 
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ease of application. Whitewasli ha& also been [used irith varioue claims 
foT its usefulneas in lessening the efiFecc of aunahine in winter, cleansing 
tlie bark and protecting from inaectB, especially borers. When used with 
a mixture of some insect poiaon it certainly possesses some merit. While 
each of these methods answer fairly well it is to be admitted that none of 
them are entirely satisfactory. 

Th« desirability of trunk protection is much more generally admitted 
than practiced. If, however, a feasible plaa can be adopted it ia probable 
that it may become more popular as its practice demonstrates its use. What 
then are its requirements 7 

FtTgt, It should be sufficiently dense to protect from the bad effects of 
sunshine, cold and winds. 

Second, It should coverall exposed places where Injury is liable to occur. 
It should reach up among the branches to protect them at the point where 
they join the trunk. That point is the weakest part of a tree as far aa 
winter killing goes. Severe cold will cause injury in the forks sooner than 
elsewhere on the tree. It should go around the trunk completely for sev- 
eral good reasons, including that of protection against vermin. 

Third, The material should be adjustable to the tree whether crooked or 
straight, tall or short, large or emalL The material should be such as will 
readily conform to these conditions, being bent, lengbteaed or shortened 
at will. 

■Fourth, It should protect thoroughly against rabbits, mice ant] insects 
as far as their habits make such piotection needed. Certainly it should 
not be a shelter or harbor for vermin. 

Fifth, It should be durable and economical. If alKthe-y ear-round pro- 
tection is to he given then the protection ought to endure two or three 
years, or until growth or natural causes makes its removal or renewal de- 
Btiable. Of course cost is always an element in every [problem of fruit 
culture. If we can do ihe work for one cent and have it fill every require- 
ment, then certainly it is more sensible to choose that method than one 
costing five cents per tree. 

To sum up the requirements then we have: 
1st. Heasonable density. 
Snd. Complete covering. 
3rd. Adjustability. 
4th. Proof against vermin. 
6tb. Durability and economy. 

WHAT HA.TBBIAL BEST COTEB8 THESE KBQUIREHBNTS ? 

After consultation with Prof. Goff last season, we prepared material and 
wrapped one-half of the trees in our experimental orchard. The material 
used waa straight rye straw steeped in whitewash containing some crude 
carbolic acid and London purple. Thia was set up on end about the trees 
and tied in four or five places with wool twine. '^We could easily adjust 
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to any shaped tree and let it go up among the branches along the trunk aa 
far ae we ohose. Aa we expect to spray our treea for insects each season, 
WQ can give the straw a sprinkling and think it will thus flII every require- 
ment when thus prepared, put on and treated. We expect the rains to 
carry the poison downward where it wiU be ready for borers and mice. 
Should any codling moth make its cocoon in the straw it ia likely that suf- 
ficient poison will reach it to kill it. For newly planted and all young 
smooth barked trees we feel confident that this straw protection will be 
quite advantageous, especially in the summer when very dry hot weather 
prevails. It is possible that summer covering may make the bark tender 
and thin and that exposure to air and sunshine from the 1st of August 
through the last of the season may be a benefit. Still we think that with 
material so well ventilated continuoua protection will be best. Now we 
freely confess we have been preaching what we have not practiced much. 
Still, is it not true that we often neglect such things because we have no 
well considered plan to work on, and because they do not fall within our 
observation as practiced by others? With oranges often sold cheaper than 
apples this winter here in Wisconsin, haven't we every inoentive as fruit 
growers toconsider well every plan to grow fruit and "Outwit Old Boreas?" 
If we can make our trees free from "sun-scald" by trunk protection, then 
let as give trunk protection. If we can grow better trees by giving more 
room and cultivation, then let us be more liberal in these matters. If we 
can save oiir trees and vines from the weakening effects of fungus diseases 
and insect ravages by spraying, then let us learn how and try. If hardier 
trees can be grown by top Krafting On hardy stocks, we ought to find it 
ont. Perhaps if we shall combine all these things in our orchard manage- 
ment we may find more profit and reliability in fruit culture than we now 
realize. 

O. J. Cellc^g, delegate to Minnesota State Horticultural Society pre- 
sented the following report: 

Mr. Pregident, Ladies and OentleTnen:— Pursuant to appointment I met 
with the 24th annual winter meeting held in Minneapolis January 20th 
to 23rd inclusive. Eon. Wyman Elliot called the convention to order 
on time. Sam'l B. Qreen, secretary. The first business after the opening 
prayer was the papers and discussions on small fruits. Papers were pre- 
sented by M. Cutler, F, H. Fisdler, M. Pierce, William Lyon, Dewain 
Cook and yours truly. The majority of reports agreed on Crescent, Capt. 
Jack, Warfleld, Jessie, Bubaoh and Wilson on clay soil, and where it doea 
not rust. Pioneer was reported as one of the best perfect flowering varie- 
ties. Many failures of Wilson and some of Iddy Rusk were reported, 
Snyder, A. Briton, and Taylor's Prolific seemed to be all the blackberries 
reported favorably. 

A. W. lAtham, Excelsior, the newly elected secretary, made a splendid 
exhibition of grapes from oold ^rage, of tindley, Brighton, Martha, Em- 
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pire State, lona and Concord, as fresh and nice as vrhen picked He ako 
gave a practical paper on Qrapes and Apple Growing, about Lahe Minne- 
tonka. 

George Robinson reported on grapes, tiaving planted 1,600 vines. His 
paper was Tull of good and practical suggestions; he placed first for red, 
Pouglikeepaie; 2nd, Ulster's Prolific. Jessica as first for wliite, being the 
beet earlj and doing lietter if grafted on a strong grower. Worden and 
Moore's Earlj' had both friends and foes. Some reported Worden as drop- 
ing from the bunch and man; reported Moore's E^rlj as un productive. 

The Bee Keepers occupied two sessions of the four days, claiming many 
points of interest identical with the fruit growers. Reports from the ex- 
perimental stations were full of interest and much of practical utility. 

Prof. Green, the retiring secretary, gave a lengchy report of over 100 
varieties of new Russian apples, 50 of which were checked iu value above 
ZuzofC. 

A. Peterson's report favored Charlemoff, Christmas, Cross and White 
Pigeon aa the best four. Wm, Somerrille, of Viola, reported 300 varieties 
of New liussians on trial, and has fruited fifty kinds for profit in orchard; 
holds DucheHS, let; Wealthy, 2di LongSeld, 3rd: Repka Malenka, 4th; 
Malinda, 5th, and of crate, Oideon's No. 6, as best fall crab, and Uartha, 
3nd. 

E. fl. 8. Dart, of Owatona Eiperiment Station, gave a printed report 
of eight pages, naming 133 varieties of Russians, about the same number 
of seedlings, crabs, hybrids and standard sorts on trial, 14 varieties of 
plums, of pears, 6 of cherries both of which were mostly Russiau, 60 
varieties of forest and ornamental trees, 33 of evergreens, 31 of shrubs and 
creepers, closing his report recommending tree lielts for the prairies and 
protection to our northern forests. 

' Ur. Dar offered a resolution stating there were no Russian apples hardy 
enough for Minnesota, a substitute was adopted saying that with their 
limited e:tperience they were not prepared to recommend a list for general 
planting. 

Prof. Green gave a valuable paper on fertilizers, recommending the 
St. Paul Tankage, (which is the refuge from the Eteam rendering 
establishments) as tho t)eat commercial fertilizer, he using 1,000 lbs, per 
acre, with satisfactory results, cost of this tankage 10 to 16 dollars per 
ton, — he recommended the use of ashes leached and unleached as valuable 
but 'cautioned against applying them .with manures. Would bury (dd 
bones in ashes or manure pile to help decompose them, would not burn old 
hones thereby destroying much of their value. Cautioned against putting 
any confidence in fertilizers using marles, as there is no value in marles. 

Winter protection to trees was advocated by most of the members as 
well as protection against summer heat; shading of the bodies up to the 
branches was generally agreed as necessary. 

O. F. Brand strongly advocated boxing tlie trunks and filling with 
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earth for the winter and removing in spring, soaie were in favor of PbiUipa 
lath and wire protection, some in favor of brown building paper, Mr. Oa;- 
lord bad used tarred building paper* and injured his trees. Mr, Price 
wanted no protection but low heads — trees grown as bushes — and one 
lady stated that tbe Wealthy with them was worth more after it was dead 
than during its first life, as tbe second growth from the roots were mora 
TigorouB better leaves and produced better fruit. E. Gaylord recom- 
mended setting three trees tog^her, about eighteen inches apart in tbe 
same bole. 

E. Gaylord, delegate from Iowa, exhibited nine kinds of native trees 
affected by blight also apple trees — all apparently injured by sun scald in 
summer and winter. 

U. A. Thayer was present two days of tbe convention and waa very 
kindly received and gave a very interesting talk on succeaaion of small 
fruits and the application of green clover as manure applied in summer as 
mulch. 

Wm. Somerville gave a very favorable report of the horticultural work 
at their farmer's inBtitutea. occupying thirty minutes each session often 
taking a portion of the time assigned to the hog. 

Ur. Emery being sick the subject of the Columbian exhibition was not 
presented as was expected, but tbe plans laid, committee appointed and 
the many tables of fruit on exhibition including about 3fty varieties, be- 
hooves ns to do our best if we expect to beat Minnesota. 

An invitation was extended to the American Nurserymen's Association 
to meet in Minneapolis next June, a reception committee of twenty-five 
was appointed, a hall provided, an address given before the convention 
by Mayor Winston and everything done to anticipate tbe wants of th« 800 
coming next June. 

The report of J. S. Harris on seedlings was very interesting and as hia 
TMearches extend far into our state and he is really one of our members 
his report ought to go into oar transactions by special request. 

To attempt to give you any satisfactory report of a four days meeting in 
tbe short time allotted me would be impossible — the efforts made to enlist 
nearly a score of professional men to furnish or be present to read their 
valuable papers, the wide awake men that are conducting sixteen experi- 
ment stations, and their reports; the zeal manifest in making the exhibi- 
tion of fruits, flowers and vegetables so grand a success; the free entertain- 
ment of members as well as delegates, all tend to increase an abiding in- 
terest in Minnesota horticultui'e. Tbe tables of fruit represented about 50 
kinds. The show of plants, cut flowers, designs and roses was the flnest 
ever made in tbe west at this season of the year. Tbe show of roses by 
R. J. Mendenhall exceeded anything on exhibition; we were informed 
that the cut flower sales from bis green houses for 1890 exceeded (50,000. 
Tbe convention were invited to visit his grounds. Antong the roses he ex- 
18-H. 
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liibitfd were American Beauty, tfae Qneen, llie Bride, Wm. F. Bennett, 
Sunset, Duchess of Albao]', etc. 

In company with President Elliot and memberB of llie convention we 
TJfited the eitensive Kardens, under gtsGs, of Fred BuEch. Be baa one 
and one tialf acres under glacB devoted esclueively to raising lettuce and 
early cucumbers for the northern market. 

Minnesota is ahead of WJEconEio in her efforts to look up, originate and 
hring cut new fiuils, in testing all new Tsrieties at her ex peri mental 
■tationa and the zeal and united effort of her mrmberehip, and while 
sorthem Wisconsin and MinnesotaereforSGO miles side hy side in territory, 
it behooves ui as a society to cultivate the closest relations in a united 
effort to develop northern horticulture. 



THE PARENT'S PART IN THE EDUCATION OP THE 
CHILD FROM A TEACHER'S STANDPOINT. 

Bt hiss lizzie OILUES, EvaKsvillb. 

ETer since that dim "in the begiuniog," our world has been en- 
larging to na. No longer do we live on a narrow plain bounded by the 
near horizon walls, but in a universe whoce heif^bt the human mind caU' 
not reach, whosebreadtb it cannot span, and nhose depth it cannot fathom. 

The heart of the individual alBO prores a little irorld of wbOEe dominions 
we dare not prophecy, for upon it are acted in minalure all the scenes of 
strifes, victories end conquests experienced in the outer vorld. 

That little, dimpled, blue-ejed liabe, in the palace of a king, in the cot- 
tage of a peacant, iu the home of plenty, intelligence and xirlue, or in the 
hut of squalor, iguorauce and vice, who can say nhat the outcome of that 
ife will be. 

Uen in advanced and even in middle life often speak of Ihe ccmpanions 
of their youth occupying poeitiona of height, or sometimes depth, of which 
they never dreamed Ihcm capable. 

Observation teachea that it is not the noble-born who always make the 
most of life. It ia a matter of common remark that the valedictorian is 
■carce ever heard of, after graduation. 

While ve often turn awaj in dirgutt from the scum and slime of impure 
waters, to turn once moie and see upon its t of cm the pure and beautiful 
lilies. Into this enlarged world, " nbere all things are poesihie," come the 
little ISth-cenlury babes, horn "an heir of all the ages," innocent, it ia true, 
of their noble beril eg e, but vrith no le» right 1o all the beauty of ite riches. 
Nature has ^pointed the parent guardian of (his child. And he ia re- 
q^onsible to the child, to Ood and humanity for the mannec in which he 
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administers its affairs. To htm chiefly belongs to see to it that nothing fa 
doae that will defraud the child of Its inheritance. 

When the parent takes that child bj the hand and leads him to the door 
of the "little red school house," the teacher must necessarily assume no 
email share of the duties of guardian. But tbere etill remains to the par- ' 
rent the greater share of the authority and the larger part of the responsi- 
bility. 

In the first place it is the parent's privilege to see to select the individual 
to whom he is delegating so much. If his privilege, then his duty to 
see to it that such a one is worthy of being trusted. As a matter of fact, 
the parent does demand a high standard of morals in the teacher of hia 
child, and he has been rewarded so well that it can not but be observed 
that the average public school yields a better moral influence than the 
average home. 

But as some one has said, "The home is not only the unit of state but the 
nursery of men and women. No other institution can take its place, and 
no other agency at its best can be more than an aid." But many parents 
are either too indolent or cannot do the work of the home. Hence in ad- 
dition to its normal duties, the school is forced to become a substitute. 
To do perfect work under such circumstances would require a miracle. 

But where in the school has failed, whose failure is it? 

Dr. Channing said as long ago 1833, "No office is higher than that of the 
teacher. The first minds of the community should be encouraged to as- 
sume it. Parents should do all but impoverish themselves to induce such 
to become the guardians of their children." He goes on to place the wise 
educatorabora the preacher in importance, and says: "In truth the min- 
istry now accomplishes little for the want of that early moral training, by 
which atone a community can discern truth from falsehood, to receive the 
higher and broader views of duty." Now that is pretty strong . But does 
the responsibility rest as much as Dr. Channing would have us think od 
the shoulders of the teacher? It used to be remarked and was given the 
credence of gospel truth, "Any one can teach school." Did you ever hear 
any one can get married ? Which has the most truth in it ? 

We must remember, too, that of fifteen or sisteen hours of the twenty- 
four, the child, particularly if he be a boy, is very "alive and kicking," and 
only five of these hours are under the direct control of the teacher. The 
remainder is too often a constant and active reserve of bad training at 
home. Do not forget who had the chUd completely under control the 
first sii, seven or eight years of his life. These have given it such an in- 
tellectual and moral bias that no training of the teacher will fully obliter- 
ate. If the prelate had realized the truth of the proverb, " We must cut 
onr garment according to our cloth," he would not say " The public school 
teaches immorality even licendousuess among our boys and girls." The 
physician would hesitate ere he said, " The system of education is to blame 
for the decline of physical vigor among the young," for it is apparent that 
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-onlf he who can control the whole life and habita of the child can give it 
the phydcial training it needs. Richard Grant White would not growl, 
" You are directly reBponaible for the multiplicity of Bcalawaga and for 
the appalling amouot oF loaferism. 

In a village at which " the axis of the earth sticks out visibly," an editor 
commenting on the conduct of some boys at a public meeting, held the 
teachers of the public school directly responsible for the conduct of those 
boya. 

"WeU, there are clearly deflued LJmita to a teacher's work. Largely as he 
is responsible for moral improvement it is hardly fair to make him the 
scapegoat upon whose back are pUed all the sins of a community. TJn- 
doabtedly it sounds a little harsh to carry the Idea that the majority of 
parents do not train their families well, and without doubt you are think' 
ing of a proTerb I will not quot«. We t«achers are not in the habit of 
sparing each, other. At every teacher's meeting our faults are told us 
plainly. 

In the eyes of all men we are to be " wise as serpents," yet " harmless 
as doves." We are told "example is better than precept," therefore our 
lives must be pure, strong and true, what they should be anywhere. 
Neither is precept to be forgotten; nor must it be ad ministered in allopathic 
doses, but here a grain and there a grain, always with sugar coats, and 
given with unerring judgment. Indeed our sins are set in array against 
tiB till we wonder if we ore not past redemption. But knowing the world 
cannot get on very well without teachers, we buckle on our armor and 
begin again with renewed determination. You could hardly expect of 
such a one anything less than a degree of self defense. But as good an. 
authority as Alexander Bain says, ' ' There has been undoubtedly very great 
■uismanagement in every department of authority; in the state, family 
and school." It ie perhaps in the family the mischief is most widely spread 
and baneful. Is it any wonder some one else eaya, " There is great need of 
teaching parents the art of the moral and physical training of children." 
Is it not high time a demand be made for better parents? Parents who 
teach their children a love of truth by loving it themselves? Yes, the only 
way to train your child is to give yourself a thorough drill. 

But perhaps I have dwelt all too long on trying to show how closely the 
life of the puent is wound with the life of the child, by endeavoring to 
extricate the teacher in so far as be has left his true sphere of aid and as- 
sumed that of substitute. And that wherein the teacher has fiuled assnb- 
etitute is the failure of the parent. 

But we must not look too much on the dark side. While it is evident 
lack of disposition, tact or something on the part of the parent, in the ed- 
ucation of their chDdren is appalling, and makes our brain reel, our heart 
4juake, and our faith tremble, still we rejoice that there are parents good, 
true and wise, who are meeting their responsibility with that wisdom and 
fidelity that cannot but elicit a " well done." 
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Perhaps no iaflueDce has as great an effect od the character of children 
as intereat in their work and B^mpath; with them in their burdens. Dr. 
Holland says " sympathy is the open door to all reform." If this be true, 
if the erring and even the Tile are saved by this mystic agency, it would 
seem that sympathy with a young, pure heart, would be an almost certaia 
preventive of that heart's ever straying. You demand of the teacher, and 
rightly, that he live close down to the child's life, that be think once more 
his thouf^bta and feel again the stir of his ambitions. Bight here the 
parent is drawn into the closest relation with the child. For he has the 
opportunity of knowing the child as no one elea can know it, of g.iining 
its confidence as no one else can gain it. If he do not have that knon ledge, 
if he do not possess that confidence, the effect on its education is no leaa, 
but the education how different from that he intended it to be. The child 
will draw sympathy from any source that first offers itself. This will often 
be far from ideal, still, who but the parent is responsible for the educ.ition ? 

The parent has the social development of the child, almost wholly undef 
control. Dr. Holland says, " children brought up with few, or no associa- 
tions will grow up either boorish or sensitively timid. The ordeal through 
"which such children pass, to make them at home under other than the 
paternal roof, is most Severe. While those always used to society, are 
educated in all its forms and graces without knowing it." Is not this the 
reason so many of our people hold themselves aloof from all social contact ? 
And if perchance, they are lured once out of their shell of reserve and 
their sensitiveness tells them they do not appear as well as their neighbors, 
back they draw themselves not soon to venture forth again. 

People need to get out from home more, thereby learn to be less selfish, 
more sympathetic. It is because the multitudes, etc. The more we know 
people, the more will we love them. Someone has said we do not know 
people well enough to love them easily, we only know them well enough 
to bate them with difficulty. [And it is because the multitudes are labor* 
ing for merely selfish ends, that although we sea written on many a sign- 
board of life's highway, " excelsior," too often must we read on the sands 
of disappointment, " shipwrecked." But do not understand society to be 
only an overdressed assemblage in an overheated, illy ventilated ball room. 
Neither must you think you cannot be in society, because you do not be- 
long to New York's much talked of Four Hundred, or even the Upper Ten 
of some country town. I think Dr. Holland was thinking of an evening 
spent with perhaps, only a few congenial souls, you will find them in 
conntry and in town, who, seeing each other often, get really intimate. 
The lighter amusements, the not-to-be despised, " best bib and tucker," to 
be used only as "stepping stones to higher things." It is in tim^of trouble 
that the heart most needs sympathy. It asks it only from those who know 
it well. It is in such society that this intimacy is gained. Therefore, it is a 
school where we may prepare to give comfort to the heart around which 
earth draws sable curtains. 
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A promioent author aaTs: "Society ia food for ohildrea. Contact with 
other minds is the means bj which the; nre educated." Are you denying 
jonneK and family these social advantagoa titi you get rich? Yoaia»7 
acrlmp and scrimp, make and save, till you are as rich as Ctcbsub. But has 
not more been paid than it is worth? It is well and right to teach your 
children economy. But it is not such a use of money as will add most to 
the TOliune of Ufe thn true economy ? And cannot the parent teach this 
more effectively than any other ? I«t us turn yet again to the page* of 
Holland. " Qod'a blessings are not cumulative. The manna that fell in 
the wilderness fell every day and spoiled with the saving." We are told 
not to lay up for ourselves treasures that moth and ruat corrupt and thieves 
steal. Does that mean the failure of some speculation that promised well, 
or the picking of the safe lock in which our gold is? It may. But there 
la a deeper meaning. The gold may still be preserved to us and the moth 
have eaten away the rust, corroded, the thief stolen all ibe noble desires, 
and higher porposea, we expected our increased wealth would enable us to 
carry out. 

I once said something to a farmer about children being kept out of achool 
to work in tobacco. " Well," he said, "it is no injustice to the child, for 
with the money made from the raising of it, much more than the few days 
loet at achool, could be made up, and we can afford to send them much 
longer than we otherwise could." Kot from my superior knowledge of the 
bringing up of children, but from a vague impression of the truth of ths 
above quotation, I replied, children reared to think that lightly of sohool 
duties, would never be likely to wish to carry their education very far. 
Subsequent events sustained me in my prophesy. The manna had spoiled 
with the saving. 

Then how mnch the parent may do to lead the child to habits of obser- 
vation and interest in the outer world about him. Arbor Day seems like a 
teal providence — agrand opportunity. Sometimes we hear, "We have 
too many holidays." Might not an interest be awakened by Arbor Day 
that would far outweigh m its real benefits an ordinary day at schooL 
Under the auspices of the state a lesson of patriotism as well, as one In 
nature. It would be difficult to analyze the refining influence of flowers 
and trees. It may be we would have to go back, and from a labyrinth oC 
usee they have been to us, away in the infancy of our race, -there extricate 
in part the reason. If we turn to Holmes in his popular "One Hoss Shay," 
we will read in one of its spicy stanzas: 

" In fact, there's nothing that keeps its youth, 
So far as I know, but a tree and truth." 

It may be that we have imbibed from them the idea of perpetual youth. 
However that may be, we will leave it to the philosophers to settle, but we 
must ancept the fact. 

Locking back over the history of the world we find that the noblest of 
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all agea have paid their tribute to them. We read of the ar<tek phiio»- 
ophera holdias their achooh ia groves and gardaos. Jeiviah bible history 
Is fragrant vith " Ceda» of Lebanon," ivhich were to the Jew a ajmbol of 
strength and beauty, even as the oak is to as. 

The hanging gar Jena of Babylon show in what esteem the; were held bj 
that great aaoieat empire. Coming down to our own timai it is needless 
to speak of the universal use of trees and flowers in the adornment of th« 
homes of our beat people. 

They gladden the rooms of the living, are linked with every tender asso- 
ciation of life, and kindly bloom a beautifnl emblem of love over the 
graves of our dead. 

How interested will the young minds become watching the different 
flower forms, learning how the seeds germinate, how the leaves unfold, till 
it is filled with awe and wonder, and wishes to know more of the prooen 
of nature. It will not, you may t>e sure, stop with plant life, but reach 
out into other realms, and led gently on step by step, at last looks up in 
reverence from " Sature to Nature's Goi." Christian. 

I know a wiae, busy, little mother, who^e boys always have a pansy bed 
from, which they pick all the flowers they wish, Who doubts they are tha 
better for taking delight in picking a boquet for " Auntie, for som.e less 
fortunate chUd than themselves, for a sick mate, or even for looking into 
their cheerful faces." It was from thus contemplating ■ wee blossom that 
Tennyson drew inspiration to sing: 

" Flower in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the crannies; 

Hold you here, roots and all in my hand, 

Little flower — but if I could know wiiat you are — 

Roots and all, and all in all, 

I should know what Ood and man is." 
Butaimiisandno wordof books? Are the three r's themselves to be relo- 
gated to the shades of oblivion 7 Doyouknowwhat Dr. Oolmessays? "I 
believe in life rather than in books." We all know fall well that this comes 
from a man who did not dejpise books. Think yoli thit the child brooght 
ap,^ mingle in refined society, to take delight in watching the opening 
bods of spring, to note the golden harvests, to revel in the song oF birds, 
And to repeat to the sympathetic ear its delights, will despise the books 
that speak to it again of nature? I think you wilt agree that he will take 
an interest immeasurably increased thereby. 

In ooncluaion, it seems clear that the family la the most potent influenoe 
in society for good or ill. That which is begun at the marriage altar doea 
more to mike or mir the beiuty o( the social fabric than any other 
agency. The influenoe that goes out from the home can never be folly 
estimated. ^ 

Do not think this does not mean our home. We are only humble folks. 
The country round is made up of just suoh homes as yours, itfost peopla 
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are " common folks." Yet it remains true that as Bome one has said " not 
overwiee men and women have made their influence nmre powerful 
through the example of their daily lives in the home circle and among 
their neighbors tbaii an; Kfeat sermon, oration or book that has come 
within the sphere of thoee affected." 

The aim pie home scene pictured hj Scotland's favorite bard, and brought 
vividly to TOur mind at the mere mt>ntion of "Cotter's Saturday Night," 
expresses to us somethtDg of the inSueuce of the " parent pair," however 
bumble, who do their dutj. For we cannot but admit with Bums: 

" From scenes like these old Scotias grandeur springs, 
That makes her loved at home, revered abroud. 
And howe'r crowns and coronets be rent 
A virtuous populace may stand the while 
A wall of fire around our much loved isle." 

" Truly, [larent especially, a sacred burden is the life you bear; 
Look on it, lift it, beir it solemnly. 
Stand up and walk beneath it steadfastly. 
Fail not for sorrow, falter not for sin. 
But onward, upward, till the goal ye win." 



Mr. Faville — I have no questions nor suggestions to make with regsnl 
to that excellent paper. I merely wish to commend it. 

Eldred Smith, RoUing Prairie — That paper expresses my sentiments, 
and I wish to tender my sincere thanks for the suggestions it contains. 

Adjourned. ! 



LOOKING BACKWARD IK WISCONSIN. 
By MRS. IDA TILSON, West Salem. 

Very few facts and values stand isolated and independefit. Welear^t^ ' 
measure Ihem by comparisons, t'or ipstance, we undratand darkness be- 
cause light has been seen, and know silence through sound. Lookinjj 
backward to past toils and deprivations from present seen esasd privileges, 
nay add'greatly to contentment. The following reminiscences, therefore, 
eeem interestisg and profitable. They ha^e been gathered fiom the lips 
of 'Wisconsin pioneers, and, tbough the events are mainly located in my 
native La Crosse valley, are typical of early days throughout the state. 

Situated at the foot of a great lake, around which land commerce most 
go, Chicago, then as now, was a natural radiating point, and few were the 
early settlers of Wisconsin who did not paes through that city; but their 
chief concern was to get through as soon as possible, away from its mnddy 
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streets and green-coated ditches, which did not prophesy to them of solid 
stoub hlocka and modern water-works. The easilj tilled and fertile prai- 
ries beyond beckoned persuasively. The railroad lines north and west of 
Chicago being few and incomplete, eteambonta, stages, and canvass-cov' 
ered " mover " wagons, as they were calleil, were all in requsition. Thirty 
or more of these wagons would sometimes pass a given point in a day. 
InsteEMl of elaborate tables and commodious hotels, now welcoming us at 
every turn, one hungry wayfarer of "ye olden time" holds up in contrast 
the following bill of fare: Sour bread without butter, black molasses,. 
pork and small potatoes, and muddy colfee. When we eat thanksgiving 
feasts commemorating our Pilgrim fathers, reduced to a diet of roasted 
com, we might, with propriety, also meditate upon onr Wisconsin fathers. 
Early settlers often had to ford the unbridged rivers, whether the streams- 
were deep and icy or not. When water was so high as to enter a wagon- 
box, its inmates, with quick adaptation to circumstances and commendable 
regard for health, drew up their feet. Timid women closed their eyes and- 
held their breath. Occasionally an unfortunate box poetically floated off, 
and started down stream, while, assidted by overhanging branches, its oc- 
cupants scrambled out unromanticBlly wet. For some time there were no 
well tumpiked roads, and the new hiehways were noted for their many 
inequalities and gullies, then called "pitches." A pioneer relates that 
when one of these was approached, herself and children slipped from- 
their seats to the bottom of thewagonbos, and prepared for a shock, while 
her husband stood by the heads of their oxen encouraging them. After a 
signiflcant and dreadful pause, with a "do or die" spirit of recklessness, 
the frightened beasts would plunge forward. As each successive Rubicon 
was passed, the family temporarily resumed their normal positions. On 
that Identical road, I myself, at the tender age of eighteen months, 
was thrown from my father's arms directly under the horses' heels, 
while my father himself, without any previous acrobatic practice, 
hung to the end'boE^rd with his feet. Only a kind providence and a 
gentle beast preserved me to prepare this paper. At a very early day, 
BO many oxen were in use that a team of horses was as noticeable 
aiid high toned as a modern phceton drawn by a fine Hambletonian, 
By degrees only, was the land broken and enclosed. For a time the 
neighborhood cows roamed at pleasure, occasionally, with curious eye, 
looking through windows at the housewives as they attended their do- 
mestic concerns. This made great perplexity which side of a house to 
call the front, and where to place woodpile and clothes-line. Tangled 
underbrush on the bluffs, and long, lusuriant grass on the prairiea and 
Bwamps, made bringing the cows home at night not so romantic a task as 
poets elsewhere have given us to understand. One early settler, then a 
lad, sometimes searched hours for bis father's stock, while he was wet with 
dew, uncomfortable, and his health endangered. Now, by an interesting 
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ooinoldenoe, and in compeoeatioD for bia faithfulaess perhaps, fat cattle 
hftve made him a wealthy farmer. 

Fr^ht often weat astraj, esploriog the couutrj' on ita own accoaat, 
and much perplexity waa occawioaed by the lack of telegrams and quick 
intriligeoce. One pioneer's hoiueliold goods were delayed on the way six 
months. Through the kindness of a merchant, he obtained inforinHtioa 
that they were at Galena, whither he wished to repair after them. Inthoae 
boxee were two new pairs of boots, so he could not afford to buy others, 
although the one pair with him was entirely worn out. In this extremity 
he determined to borrow, and poured forth his heart to a neighbor, who as- 
sured him he would be glad to do such a faror had be any boots himself. 
But the neighbor possessed a good pair of rubbers, which were offered and 
accepted, our traveler hoping the public would regard them as evidence of 
rheumatism rather tlian poverty. As his journey was undertaken in a hot 
dry July, on a steamboat, you will readily perceive bow comfortable and 
appropriate hia foot-gear was. Both men in after years owned finely im- 
proved farms and numerous boots, and enjoyed many a laugh over suoll 
reminiscences. The above mentioned boxes contained a full culinary 
equipment, hence the bousewife while awaiting their arrival could afford 
to purchase but three knives and three forks. Three visitors coming at 
once, she, like an infant, ate "spoon victuals." Generous friends had filled 
boots, shoes and other nooks in those boxes with apples, and had kindly 
added a jar of butter, which, after six months of such seasoning, must 
have been "apple butter" indeed. Another pioneer, after several weeks, 
found his household stuff at Rock Island, in time, fortunately, to secure 
passage home on the last boat up the Mississippi that fall. 

The lumber foroneearly frame house had to be rafted three miles befors 
it reached a point from which it could be hauled to its destination. An- 
other builder brought 'his lumber by team from a mUl thirty miles aw^, 
and made shingles from pine trees on his own land, which proved fully as 
durable as modern shingles or Chicago tar. An occassional temporary 
roof waa covered with bark or " shakee," as they were called, while the 
family beneath sometimes suffered froo) fever and acue t' shakes." One 
family lived a whole summer in their canvaS'Covered " moTer-wt^^n," 
waiting for a home their very own. and were never more healthy. The 
popular dwelling of an early settler was not exactly aSwiseor Queen Anne 
cottage. Great uniformity in style prevailed. The walls were usually 
of lof^s, and one room below and the same above waa all, unless 
the owners had an uncommonly large family. Carpets and blankets 
made movable partitions, quite after the Japanese manner, now at- 
tracting attention. An early physician, when told it was so healthy 
there could be no practice, replied that he should wait till people 
built new, tight houses, painted, papered, furnished and shut them up, 
then he would have busioeHS. Home-made furniture bad quite a cage. 
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Possibly it imitated the Queen Anne slender atyle, for Rome inatanceB of 
broken chiaa from falling cupboards have been reported. On our poroh 
ore two chairs fashioned from oak many years since by a, pioneer. The 
stylish occupants of a gay carriage, lately passing by, wqre overheard to 
wotutor whedtw these could be genuine "antiques." 

At that time, most outdoor implements were sa dnmsy as expensive. 
Beapers each required four horses then, so their manufacturem evidentlj 
attempted to return the money's worth, though few farmers could afford 
to own a machine except in partnership. Those were the days which tried 
mens' muscle. Did the weary binder, in danger of sonstroke, and strain- 
ing every nerve to fill his " station," ever look forward to that modern 
binder with muscles of iron and nerves of steel? 

Wells were rare, and for a time water brought from the neighboring 
etreama was generally used. A very hot July day, two women, one earry- 
ing a babe, walked over a mile to a well, merely for a drink of cold water. 
They filled a coffee-pot from which they sipped the precious liquid on 
their return way. Now, towering wind mills on every side insure abund- 
ance of pure water for man and beast. 

People then, as now, sometimes went out to get their. Thanksgiving or 
Christmas dinner. An early settler thus secured nine prairie chickens at 
three shots. Joy was brought to a family that had no butter, by the pres- 
ent of a piece of salt pork; this put on a high shelf outdoors, as suitable 
precaution for preserving such a choice bit, was speedily found and de- 
voured by their slill hungrier dog, which, however, soon after absconded, 
moved, doubtless, by wounded feelings and impaired digestion. When 
tJiere was little stock in this state beefsteak retailed at twenty-five cents ft 
pound, and butter at fifty. One woman, by great exertion, secured a pur 
of fowls and a setting of eggs, from which, like that milkmaid, she antici- 
pated great returns. Soon after a fine brood had hatched, some midnight 
marauder, presumably a fox, destroyed her entire fiock without regard to 
age, sex, or previous condition. Only a few feathers remained to tell tha 
horrid tale. Very near the sits of tbat tragedy are now two secure, well- 
stocked poultry houses, where thieves of no kind can break through and 
Steal. 

The^ scattered cranberries, bitter cherries, and sour plums which Nature 
kindly offered were accepted in 'the same spirit, and young orchards 
were started from eastern apple seeds. A noteworthy survivor is A. J, 
Philips' famous and hardy Northwestern Seedling, of Vermont seed, 
planted by my father. When we see Wisconsin's cranberry and black- 
berry plantations, Bussian apples, and Jessie strawberry, when we learn 
the high rank she holds in frnit culture, dairying and wealth, we measure 
thus our state's progress. 

Often the aborigines still travereed their old trails. One incident serveB 
to show that our red race is not without gratitude. An Indian woman 
who could talk no English nor make her seotimenle known, but who had 
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received Dumeroua favors from & white settler, began searchioK the tatter's 
cupboard one daj for something. Her CauceBian friend awaited develop- 
ments. A bowl was found, eagerl; clutched and filled with wild straw- 
berries, then abundant and delicious. She positivel; refused proffered pay, 
and by motions made plain that the; were a free gift. A ftightened 
woman giving four of the savages everything eatable she possessed, was 
calmned and reassured when one, in good English and with geutlemanlj 
manner, said, " Thank you." 

Pioneer wom»n had need of courage in many forma. Snakes were 
numerous and easily entered the low ]<% houses. A housewife saw one 
approaching, grasped her ai and struck it a ponderous blow, then ran la 
and closed her door. When her husband came, she proudly took him to 
see what an awful reptile tthe had killed by cutting off its head. But it 
was discovered that, through fright BJid excitement, she had only cut ofF 
three inches of tail, while the rest of his snakeship went " fancy free." A 
neighboring woman of steadier nerve brought down, with her gun, mauy 
a prairie chicken for her dinner. Now, both ladies are enjoying the com- 
forts and repose of nice, substantia] homes. Many unnecessary fears were 
raised by sensational and harrowing tales of the " Wild West," which ex- 
plains why a newly arrived woman, passing a company of peaceable men 
at work on a mill, asked her husband whether they were robbers who 
would murder her. 

Though we are glad suakes have disapoeared before the march of civili- 
zation, and would not exchange our present for the past, yet one feature 
of that period, the profusion and variety of wild flowers, many wish they 
could restore. Even in my recollection, surrounding groves and pastures 
vere gorgeous with beauties now preserved only in a few rare gardens or 
hy an occasional enterprising florist, and 1 recently paid several dollars for 
a volume, containing pictures of flowers which I gatliered by the apronful 
when a child. Hardy golden rods and wild asters seem to follow settle- 
ment, and replace the tenderer painted cup, wild phlos, butterfly flower, 
gentian, forget-me not, moccasin flower, iind others. Then, untouched by 
the lumberman's ai, miles of stately pine forents extended over northern 
Wisconsin,— the woods primeval where Hiawatha sang and hunted. It is 
said the winters, though cold, were even, an early breaking up was sure, - 
and disastrous spring frosts were then unknown. 

Separated from familiar scones and old friends, the pioneers were hun- 
gry for social enjoyments. .Entertainments were well patronized, and 
good old-fashioned aU-day visits were rulable. Some famous cooks of that 
day took clothesbaskets full of their own cooked provisions to picnics, and 
no one departed hungry. The lonely and unsophisticated westerners also 
became easy victims of the traveling amateur artist. I, myself, when 
four years old, tried nine times one day before a daguerreotype was ob- 
tained that my own mother could recognize. Friends who patronized tb9 
same artist, say nothing would induce them to part with those pictures; 
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n'hether valued tor correctness or for mirth provoking qualities, you may 

^Education was in its infancy too. The ejstoin of town auperintendenta 
was then in vogue, and out systematic, efficient graded schools unknowD. 
Every pupil studied, according to his " own sweet will," and I have heard 
■of a teacher with thirty scholars who had thirty classes. When we recol- 
lect that Wisconsin was Ihe first state to make a real and noticeable sue- 
«eas of Normal schools for teachers and of institutes for farmers, and we 
observe the confidence and respect which her horticultural and agricul- 
tural publications command, we may conclude, upon the whole, that our 
state's progieas has been both symmetrical and solid. 

The first religious services were sometimes held in new barns, before 
■otherwise occupied, and the groves, nature's temples, invited the camp 
meeting. All were eager to improve the few gospel privileges offered, and, 
ott one occasion, two ladies wallied three miles to attend meeting. Of 
course, no musical instruments assisted in songs of praise, but everybody 
■who could, sang. Now, when we have churches, choirs and anthems, the 
■worshippers are proportionately fewer. Oft-recurring privileges have les- 
sened not the real, but the supposed need of embracing each opportunity 
as it comes. Sectarian lines were not early drawn, aud great friendliness 
and cordiality were felt between denominations. When dinner time over- 
took a traveling clergyman, he quite as readily knocked at Methodist as at 
Baptist doors. A Baptist minister seeking refuge from a shower at a Con- 
gregational home, was bantered by his hostess about being afraid of water. 
" Oh," replied he, " I don't want it sprinkled on." 

The past is "gone as a tale that is told," and its actors, as well as acta, 
will soon be numbered with those that were, but are no more; yet, happily, 
the results of their heroic endeavor, patient industry, and wise planning 
abide, and some practical conclusions can he deuced from this review. Is 
it not true that the character of its early settlers largely determines a 
region's future history 7 In this state they were anxious for school and 
church privileges. They were capable, intelligent, progressive, and at- 
tracted to themselves laler settlers of a similar type. There has been that 
combination of New England economy. New York enterprise, western 
energy and foreign endurance and industry, which will everywhere " make 
the wilderness blossom like a rose." These pioneers were willing to sacri- 
fice instant and lesser good for future greater prosperity. Many left 
homes equal or superior to our present surroundings. 

Wisconsin then, as do Nebraska and Wyoming to-day, offered cheap 
faomes, which by patient waiting and persistent toil, would secure young 
people of moderate m3aas, that independeace and competence they could 
nothopefor in an old, preoccupied country. Seldom will one hear old set- 
tlers talk of those days that they do not tell how happy they were, plan- 
ning and anticipating, which shows happiness consists not^ in how much 
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wehAve, but in the way we uae our poweesioiis and with what purpose we 
labor. 

Long may the old pioneera Vive among us and gently tread life's declin- 
ing path, and may it be aald of each one, " In righteousness do their works 
lire after them." We who bave grown up here and received so much at 
their bands can, in our turn, appreciate those lines beloved by them, writ- 
tan originally of an east«rn borne: 

" Bow dear to my heart are the scenes of my childhood. 
When fond recollection presents them to view, 
The meadow, the orchard, the deep tangled wildwood. 
And every loved spot that my infancy knew:" 
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FROM REPORTS FURNISHED TO THE SECRETARY OF THE STATE 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Early last Auf;ust this society published tbe following circular wbicb 
was mailed to over four hundred correspondents in our state. t'Kaa tbe 
replies much valuable information has been received relating to the hortj- 
cnlture of Wisconsin. 

DeaB Sir:— This society desires information on all matters of horticul- 
ture in our state, and I ask your assistance in procuring sucb facts as may 
be of interest and importance to that industry. 

To help you in making tbe report I nlU mention a few of the leading 

1. I desire tbe name and postofSce address of all fruit growers in your 
vicinity; varieties and quality grown, where marketed and at what price. 
If fruit is grown for home nse the fact is just as important. 

S. If from any cause the crop ha^ been injured this year so as to effect 
quantity or quality, please state these causes. 

8. Uow does the crop of 1690 compare with that of 1869. 

4. Have small fruits been satisfactory in quantity and price? 

5. What proportion of tbe farmers in your vicinity raise all tbe fruit tbe 
family needs of any and all vadeties usually grown in our state? 

S. Are apples grown in your vicinity either for home use or for market, 
if so what varieties and what is the nature of tbe soil and exposure? 
7. Do your farmers as a rule, bave good vegetables and fruit gardens? 
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I ebalt be pleased to leceire your report at the close of the fruit aeason, 
together with any fact or eu(;geetioriB relatiug to the horticultural intereeta 
of Wjsconein. 

If not conTenietil to answer these questions please hand this circular to 
some one who will do bo. 

VeTy respectfully yours, 

B. 8. HoziB, 
Secretary State Hortimdtttral Society. 

It JB not expected that the replies to the above queries are absolutely cor- 
rect, but approximately bo. In Eome inataiices the conclusioiui were ar- 
rived at from actual observation by censuB enumerators. In many in- 
stances t^ summing up of Beveral replies has been given in one as for the 
county, in others the town ia only mentioned. 

To question 6. "What proportion of the farmers in your vicinity raise 
■II the fruit the family needs, of any and all varieties usually grown in our 
state ? The following answers do not sbow a very satiBfactory stale of af- 

"None of the farmers in this locality" — Qeorgetown, Orant Co. 

"Not one in one hundred." — Alma Center, Jackton Co. 

'•Not one in ten."— Jfodiwm, Dane Co. 

"Not one in five." — Brown Co. 

"Less than one-fifth " — Monroe Co. 

"But a very tew farmers." — Icnca Co. 

"About one-half of the farmers of Sauh Co. raise some fruit." 

"About one in fifty raise some." — Vernon Co. 

"Not one in twenty." — Ithaca, Bichland Co. 

"Possibly ten per cent, of the farmers in Wavketha Co. raise what smidl 
fruit they need." 

'■A few raise what strawl>erries they need. Other fruits only a very few 
raise what they need." — River Fall, Pierce Co. 

"Not one in twenty, and more than one- half not any." — Summit, Wau- 
ieiha Co. 

"About 1-5 raise some amall fruit." — Oconto, Oconto Co. 

"Possibly one in one hundred raise all they need." — Jtoek Co. 

"Only a very few." — Sheraood, Calumet Co. 

"Not one-fourth in Racine Co." 

"In the vicinity of Apphton about SO per cent, other towns in the coun^ 
not as many. 

"Abontonein ten." — DaWin{7fon, La FafayetteCo. 

"I should think a majority of the farmers in this vicinity raise some 
■mall fruit." — Weit Salem. 

"Not one within five miles of SriUum, Cabtmet Co. 

Question No. 7. Do your fanners as a rule have good vegetable gardenst 
Tbe answers to this question are not ob numerons but perhaps more sati*- 
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"Most of them do." — Cheboygan Co. 

"About half,' — DodgevUle, Iowa Co. 

"Moat of them do." — Viroqua, Vernon Co. 

"About three-fourths do." — Waukesha Cu. 

"The Germans have good gardens." — River Falls, Pierce Co. 

"Not more than oue-half have good vegetable gardens." — Summit. 

"Vegetable gardens are fair." — Mock Co. 

"Vegetable gardens fair." — Sherwood, Calumet Co. 

"About one-fourth have good gardens." — Splvania. 

' The Germans have fair gardens." — Eau Claire Co. 

"About one half Dothing but a potato patch." — Roiendaie. 

"The Germans as a rule have good gardens." — Outagamie Co. 

The following extract from an answer to the above circular containa 
anuch useful information: 

"The strawberr; crop was good and quality excellent. Currants, rasp- 
'berries gooseberries, all produced excellent crops. The Industry goose- 
berry mildewed for the first time and was worthless. Grapes not well rip- 
.fiued, owing too coot weather in August, 

There are quite a number of fair orchards in this vicinity. Duchess and 
Fumeuse furnishing most of the fruit for market. So far the Wealthy 
gives good satisfaciion, tree vigorous and fruit very fair. The McHahon 
also shows a perfect tree, and a very showy fruit. Our soil is prairie and 
oak openings— Umestone formation. Orchards seem to do the best on the 
light-colored opening soil. My own orchard of a hundred trees is on a 
north-west exposure protected on the west by an artificial grove. Hy aim 
is to have a good fruit and vegetable garden. For two years we have grown 
'Our own quinces. Scores of our friends and neighbors never saw a quincd 
tree in bearing until they saw them in our garden. 

I have been looking a "little out" this summer and I beleire that not one 
farmer in twenty- Gve has a first rate garden. — one which supplies fruits 
and vegetables in succession through the seuson from May until November, 
or vegetables the year round. About one half of the farmers have ab- 
solutely nothing but a potatoe patch. One third perhaps have some kind 
of a garden with beets, cabbages and peas, with strawberries and weeds. 
The remaining one sixth have a fair garden, but it is quite generally neg- 
lected. I wish every farmer realized how much a good fruit and vegetable 
garden added to the health and comfort of the family. 

From my one half acre this year, besides have an abundance of almost 

every variety of fruit and vegetables. I have sold from the surplus ten 

dollars worth, besides giving away as much more. Whatever I can do to 

advance horticulture in our state I will gladly do it. 

Very Truly 

Roaendale. Gbo. C. Flux. 

-Mr. Church's letter'is alsofull of valuable iofcM'mation. 
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Walwoeth, Jan. 2, 1881, 
B. S. UoxiB, Sec'7 Btate A^r. Society: 

Dear Sir: Your letter of Julj 24th is before me. Poor health is lay 
only excuse for not replying eooner, for the subject of the ciioulftr is one of 
great importance to our atate, and one which I feel great iDterest in. Z 
have had an experience of nearly Bfty-tour years trying to raise such fruit 
on the farm as would be desirable for family use and I regret to say much 
of my labor has been lost in trying to raise such varieties as were success- 
ful in the eastern states. But new varieties hare been introduced and of 
good quality which will supply the need. Fameuse have done well with 
me, and I have one tree now in bearing planted out forty -four years ago 
which is a beautiful, healthy looking tree now. Others since planted of 
this variety are doing well. The worst enemy the apple tree haa is the 
nursyman who does not use proper cions or stocks but raises the tree for 
-what money there is in it. 

lAst year for the first time with me apples were a failure. Trees bloe- 
aomed full and looked healthy, bat dropped their fruit when about the size 
of bird's eggs, we had some excessive hot weather about that time which 
in my opinion was the cause. The Baily Sweet has done fairly well on my 
place. Duchess of Oldenburg is very hardy but fruit of poor quality. 
Our farm is level prairie and not so well adapted to apple orchard as white 
oak ridge land. 

I have about forty varieties of grapes, including the best I could get. 
Moet of the farmers intend to raise such fruit and vegetables as the family 
needs but many come far short of this. 

For the real beneGt of the family, every home should be surrounded with 

a beautiful lawn, beautiful trees, and well cultivated garden, well Glled 

with all the varieties of fruit which can be grown in their part of the state. 

Yon may be assured that intelligence and happiness dwell in such a home. 

Yours truly, 

Cyeus C 



Chables R. Guy, River Falls — Many of the farmers in this vicinity 
raise what strawberries they want for family use, but none raise all the 
fruit they want unless it be of strawberries. Perhaps one- twentieth r^se 
what crab apples they want of the Transcendent variety. The better class 
of farmers bave very creditable vegetable gardens. Loafing farmers have 
poor gardens and they deserve them. I have alxiut thirty apple trees of 
the new Russian varieties, set in 1887, which are healty and vigorous — a 
few bore fruit this year but it is too early lo count results. W. H. Put- 
nam and Currier Bios., of River Falls, and Grant Bros., of Hudson, are 
large strawberry growers and ship in car lota. 

DaKIEl Hontly, Appleton — There seems to he an increased interest in 
raising small fruit. Strawberries were a better crop the past season than 
in ltJ89, The same may be said of raspberries and blackberries. Apples a 
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poor crop. Grapes have been grown lem thao any other fruit until within 
a few years, but DOW, thankB to the farmer's institutes, people are twginning 
to wake up, If agricultural pape» were taken more it would be diSerent. 

Education in ttiis line is slow when so many take none at all. 

FroxBhillio:!!, CilckrtCo.— Abont allthe information Icangiveto 
the queries in your ciroular ii to expose the utter disregard for this branch 
of agriculture which exists in this vicinity. There are no farmers near 
here who make a buiinejs of fruit growing. There is not a farmer with- 
in six or eight miles of Brillion who raises all the fruits or berries usually 
grown in Wisconsin, which his family needs, though of course there is oo- 
casionally one who has enough of one or two kinds. The village of Bril- 
lian, with 600 or 700 inhabitants, sends to Uilwaukee for fruits of all 
kinds. 

Ju^ng from my own experience, strawberries, raspberries and black- 
berries will all do well here. Apples are grown in email quantities for 
home use; mi^tly fall varieties. Duchess, Tetofdki, Fameuse and Hall 
Stripe, seem to do well. We have e diveraifled soil of clay and sand. I 
have a few dozen of Concord and Worden grapes which do well with wia> 
ter protection. Fanners are mostly Oermaos, whioh me ina as a rule, good 
vegetable gardens. 

E. O. Poller. • 

Ithica, Richl&ld Co.— We do not consider this a good year for fruit. 
We had less of every variety except cherries. Strawlterries did poorly, too 
much rain at times and too little, followed by extreme heat which caused 
the vines to mildew and the fruit to scald. Raspberries did better, the 
crop was fair aud prices from 10 to 13 cents per quart. Grapes at>out one- 
half a crop. All varieties that are inclined to mildew were badly aSected 
Agiiwoms that in' favorable seasons gave us 1,000 lbs. of nice fruit, we this 
year harvested less than 500 tba. of second class fruit. The people are be- 
ginning to know the difference between good and poor fruit, so they pre- 
fer the Worden to the Janesville, and the Salem to the Champion. The 
varieti^ of apple which succeed best here are Duchess. Famuese, Haas, 
McMahon and Tetoteki, 

S. I. Freeborn. 

Jakesvtlle, Wis. Small fruits this 'season were satisfactory in quan- 
tity and price. Apples a very light crop; Grapes with me were nearly 
one half more than in 18S9. I have this season, that went to markqt l.SOO 
pounds, averaging 8 cents per quart. This yield was from 130 vines, occu< 
pying twenty eight rods of ground. Allow me in this connection to re- 
mark that it is not so much the kind of fruit we plant ~ provided it is 
adapted to our climate — as it is the care we give it, for herein lies our 
succeae. 

Very respectfully, 

J. S. MoGowM. 
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In replf to your circular letter of July 34th, can say that the apple crop 
with us ia an entire failure apparently caused by a scorching southwest 
wind when the trees were in full bloom. 

In 1888, we had a good crop of apples, free from any imperfections ez- 
ceptinf; the Fameuse, ^hich were badly seabed or rusty. Small fruits 
hare been abundant where ctJtivated, excepting tho blackbeiry which 
suffered from the extreme heat of July. Prices of small fruits have been 
jsati^factory. 

Not one faroier in twenty raises aU the fruit hia family need, more than 
one-half of the fsrmers do not raise any small fruit, and many do not 
have a good vegetable garden and some none. I visited every farm and 
home in the town last June and took particular notice of the fruit and 
vegetable supply grown on the farm. But few farmers have a good 
vegetable garden. Apples are not grown largely either for horns use or 
market, some farmers not having a single tree. The soil is generally a 
sandy loaai and most of the town is level. 

The best trees are found where planted on a northern exposure. Qrapes 
are a success where planted and properly cared for, the Concord being the 
best for all localities. 

The most suitable varieties of apples for this locality are Fameuse, 
Duchess of Oldenburg, Tetofski, Tallman Sweet, Bed Astrachan, Plumb's 
'Cider, Wealthy and the Russets, of different varieties. 

The main cause of failure here with the apples is careless and improper 
faimdllng of the trees at the time of planting, failure to mulch at once and 
often no mulch is used, and no care given to the tree after planting. 

Have never had a western grown tree fail me in planting while eastern 
trees almost' always die at once or soon after. 

Very respectfully yours, 

Daniel Wiluahs. 

EA.n Claire, Wis., Aug. IS, It'DO— In answer to your circular of July 
38, 1 would aay, generally, that there are no fruit growers in this vicinity 
who raise anything else than small fruits, and these mostly fay mar- 
ket gardeners who sell at our own home market. The quality of fruit this 
y-eai was No. 1, except strawberries, which were small owing to the dry 
weather. Apples are not grown here except Siberian crabs, and these do 
best on a clay loam soil, with north exposuK. 

Very truly yours, 

J, P. Ellis. 

Waldo, Wis., Sept. 14, ISPO — Most every farmer has an orchard of fall 
and winter apples — some have pears and plums, as well as small fruit gar- 
dens. Apples this year a light crop, small fruit about the same as lost 
year. There arc five older mills in three townships, so you can see that 
this Is an apple country. These mills axe driven by horse or steam power. 
Oar K^ is mostly clay. Youn truly, 

C. H. SiBLET. 
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Stakta, Wis., Oct. 12, 1890— Tbeitntwbeny crop wu quite light and 
tlif quality below the BTeiage owing to the wet weather and ezceedTe 
beat dnrijiK time of ripenjne. The hlackbeir; crop was good, yielding 
from 66 to 175 buBhels per acre, and iold at an HTerage price of |S.OO pet 
buahel. The interest inj horticulture and the production of more varietlea 
of Email fmit is largely on the increaie here. Onr local hoiticnltnral so- 
ciety Is doing good mierionary work and the meetings are IntereetiDg, 
We Intend to make Sparta the center of horticnltural interest for tbe 
state. 

W. H. Hakchitt. 

O. C. CkKiK, of Oconto— There were 17,000 bnehels of apples raised in 
tbis county last year, and the hardy varietiea do well. I sold 500 trees to a 
nan in Ifenominee, Hich., sixty miles north of here, six years ago, and he 
tellB me that he now has nice fruit and plenty <tf it. This is only one case 
among many which goes to chow that good apples can be raised here if we 
have adapted fruit I have an orchard of £00 trees, and this year raised 
Dearly 1,000 bushels of apples. 

Will F. Ogiltib, Ono, Pierce Co.— The soil here is a black loam with 
clay sub-Eoil — a heavy timbered country. Eome of the orchards have jm- 
tection from the northwest, while others are on northern slopes with no 
protection, and I cannot see much difference in (he appearance of trees. 
We have some very fine wild plums growing here. One on my own place 
aeems to be a hybrid — a choi<:e plum and different from anythinK J have 
seem; fruit excellent and large sized as compared with wild ones. 

Eaksabville, Bacine County — Not seven per cent, of the farmers here 
aro fully supplied with fruits which will grow upon their grounds. Old 
orchards have a great variety of fruit, but the sorts mostly set now are 
Duchesse, Pewaukee, Walbridge, Tetofski, Femeuse, and Yellow Trans- 
parent. Translucent, Hyslop, and Whitney No. S for crabs. Tbe enemies 
of the apple are hard winters, codling moth and scab. Spraying vntb 
Paris green in 1889 saved seventy-five per cent, of my crop from the worms. 
This year a very light crop. I have apple trees which have been growing 
forty jears, now four to six feet in circumference. Oolden Russett, 
Fameuse, Talman Sweet and Colvert. Very few of the newer sorts promise 
grealer vitality. 

Our soC is burr oak opening — clay with vegetable mould on top. There 
is no failure with grapes here where they are protected in winter. Hums 
are destroyed with cuicuUo. Spraying with Paris green doea not protect. 
Yours truly. 

John Ehodbs. 

Geokgetown, Grart County — Small fmita of all kinds were deficient 
In quality this season, being sour and flat to the taste. I infer that tbe 
same cause which preventtheseoretionof nectar in honey producingplants 
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and flowera, also robbed our fmita of their usual supply of sweetness. The 
cause, wbatever it 'was, I leave the wise ones to answer or explain. 

The dry season of 18B9 prevented strawbery plants from making a vigor- 
ons root growth, which, as a consequence, made a light crop this year, 
Baspberriea and blackberries were checked in growth from the same cause. 
The crop of 1890 was only about one-half as much as that of 1889, but 
prices were some better. As a rule farmers have inferior fruit and vege- 
table gardens, but every year the demand for fruit plants is on the increase. 
Our farmers need educating as to the varieties of apples best adapted to 
localities. 

Yours truly, 

H. OlLLHOBK. 
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HORTICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

BOETICDLTURAL PRODUCTS PRODUCED FOB THE YEAR 1889, 
AS REPORTED IN BUSHELS. 

Potatoea ll.EMSBI 

KootcTop* i.sie.aas 

Cnmberrlea M.MIt 

Apples OBB.BM 

BtntwberrteB tS.Wl 

Baspberrie* .. 11,118 

BlACkberriea 19,;(M 

Cumnti I.OOB 



HORTICULTURAL PRODUCTS GROWING IN THE STATE OF -HTS. 
COSSIN FOR THE YEAR 1880. 
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HORTICULTURAL PRODUCTS— Cod tinued. 
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The above statistics are from the biennial report of the secretary of ttate 
as reported to that oflBce. The unrriioM^tVy of these reports mar be shown 
from the fact that Burnett couotj reports twentj-siz acres in orchard, but 
no trees. Columbia county reports no acreage but SI ,719 trees. And so 
we might follow in the list of fieatly all the products named. The value of 
these reports, if there be anj value in statbtice, should be in the correctness 
of statements, 

eiCRETART, 
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TREE FRUITS IN THE NORTHWEST. HOW CAN WE 
INCREASE THEIR HARDINESS? 

Bt Pbop. E. S. OOFF, 
Read before Waukesha Horticultural Society. 

Perhaps no other question appeals so etronglj to the horticulturists of the 
aorthweetem states to-day as this. We can grow Bmail fruits aucceaafully 
with winter protection, and abundant experience haa shown that this mar 
be given at a very slight cost. But what of the tree fruits? In favored 
localities the hardiest varieties of the apple are fairly successful. The pear 
and cherry succeed in fewer districts. Other tree fruits uot native to ovx 
own country are at present failures with us. The important question for 
OB to settle, and which I propose to brifly discuss here is, can the hardiness 
of the fruits nitb which we are now partially successful, be so far in- 
creased that they may become more successful ? Can we hope to make the 
apple a profitable fruit for the farmer to grow who resides in the southern 
half of Wisconsin? And if so, bow can this be accomplished? 

I will first consider certain ^facts in relation to the propagation of varie> 
ties. When we prop^ate a plant by means of grafts or cuttings, we do 
not, as every nurseryman knows, change the variety. We simply remove 
a part of the original plant in the shape of a cion or cutting, and trans- 
plant this to another place where it continues to grow. All the Ben Davii 
apple trees that have ever been grown, are divisions or subdivisions of the 
original Ben Davis tree, the cells of course continuing to multiply by 
growth. The Ben Davis is probably neither more nor leas hardy to day 
than when it originated. It may be, and doubtless is, influenced to some 
slight degree by the stock upon which it is worked, and by the culture that 
is given the tr«e, but this does not effect the truth of the proposition just 
given. Where the original Ben Davis tree would not have stood, no Ben 
Davis trees will stand. Here we have the solution of the failure in Wis- 
consin, of orchards plant«d with varieties native to the milder climates of 
the eiurt^em states. One way then in which we cannot truly increase the 
hardiness of our fruits is by continuing the propagation of old varieties by 
grafting, I do not mean to affirm that advantages may not be gained by 
top-workiDg sorts that are weak in the trunk or roots upon stocks that are 
abundantly hardy in these points. I do affirm, however, that we cannot 
hope to acclimate by grafting apples that cannot at present endure our 
climate. 

When we plant the aeeda of an apple or pear, on the other hand, we do 
not propagate the parent tree. Each of these seeds contains an embryo, a 
miniature tree, which, though nourished by the parent tree, is not a part 
of It in the sense that the cion is a part of the tree from which it was takm. 
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Itmaf be Ch« result of a cross-fertilbatioD between two trees of different 
charticterB. Whether this ia irue or aot, the seedling plant wUl not neces- 
sarily re'produce the parental form. There is probabi; a period in the life 
history of the embrro in the seed when it ia susceptible to externnl influ- 
ences that ma^ materially effect ite character. Of this subject we know 
too little, but this much we do know, that while the oion will reproduce 
its parent 099 times in every thousand, the seed will do so scarcely ouce in 
a thousand times. Some of the seedlings will bear pocHrer fruit than the 
parent, others ma;r l>^r better fruit; some may be less productive than tha 
parent, others more so, but few or none will be duplicates of the parent. 
Ic follows then that in growing fruit from seed, we have a chance of tm- 
proving quality, or productiveneas or hardiness, while in propagating by 
grafting the chances of improvement are practically none. 

Here we have the reason why seedlings or orchards in Wisconsin have 
BO often contained trees that endured the test winters that swept away all 
their grafted neighbors. It was not because grafted trees are necessarily 
lees hardy than others, but because the seedling trees varied in hardiness, 
while the grafted ones did not. 

So much for theory. Can I give any facts that go to show that the hard- 
iness of fruit trees ever have been increased by growing from seed ? The 
culture of the orange in Italy offers a case in point. For centuries the 
sweet orange bad been propagated exclusively by grafts, and so often suf- 
fered from cold that protection in winter was necessary to ensurs a crop. 
In the year 1709, a severe freeze occurred that destroyed many of the trees. 
The growers again took courage and replanted their orchards with grafted 
treee. All went on as usual until the winter of 1763, when a much harder 
freeze came that wiped out bo many of the orange orchards, that experiments 
began to be made in growing the sweet orange from seed. It soon appeared 
that the seedlings thus raided, furnished varieties that were lars^er, more 
productive and hardier than the former grafted kinds. The author from 
whom I quote these facts states that more was accomplished toward natur- 
alizing ,the sweet orange in Italy by growing seedlings during a period of 
sixty years, than had lieen accomplisded by grafting during many ages. 

Whatever may be said against the Russian apples, it is generally ad- 
mitted that they possess abundant hariliness. And bow came they to be 
BO hardy? The lamented Mr. Qibbs, who accompanied Prof. Budd on his 
BuBsian tour, has given us a clue to the secret. Be tells us that in the 
many districta of Russia the apple has been propagated by seed for gener- 
ations. Varieties that were not able to endure their trying climate of 
oouise perished, and were no longer propagat«d. The hardiest remained 
and continued their kind. Thus a process of natural selection haa been 
going on for ages, and the result is that apple growing is there possible in 
the latitude of Northein Labrador and Southern Alaska, and where the 
spirit thermometer sometinies registerH fifty degrees below zero. 

But what practical lessons have these remarks for the farmers of Wis- 
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conriD? Are w« not ia the oonditimi that the Italian oran^ growera wen 
after the terrible winter of 1768? Our orcharda of grafted varieties have 
been swept away by unprecedented cold, and few hare courage to repUnt 
them. This is a favorable time for experiments. The Italian orange 
growera conquered by growing seedlings. Why may not we do tbe same 
with our apples? We have one advantage tbey bad not. We can reap tbe 
benefit of the centuries of naturalzation that has been going oa iik Russia, 
and if the Rusaian rarieties cannot be adopted directly into our orchards 
through their lack of quality, we can at least infuse their hardiness into 
our seedlinga. By crossing them with our best and hardiest native sorts, 
there is no good reason to doubt that we can produce apples that shall be 
the equals of tbe Russians in hardiness, and of our finest natives in 
qualitT- 

What I would advocate is thia: Select half a dozen varieties of the best 
SOEsian apples and plant these by the Bide of as many of our best and har- 
diest native varieties. Plant the trees pretty closely so that their limbs 
when full gron-n will intermingle a little and thus promote cross fertiliza- 
tion. Then as these come into bearing, save and plant just as many seeds 
from theapplee as you can. Grow the seedliufcs in wide nursery rows until 
they bear, and you have opportunity lo test the fruit. Tiien thin out the 
poorest, leavin/ the best. In this way you will supply your own family 
with apples and very likely you may originate one or more varieties that 
■hall prove a boon to apple culture in 'Wisconsin. Then when you have 
secured an excellent hardy variety, return to tbe grafting again. We can- 
not do without grafting, but until we have something to graft, we had 
better grow seedlinfcs. 

But it may be asked: What is our Experiment Station doing? Why 
doem'titgrow the seedlings for us? It has already some hundreds of 
■eedlinga growing, and expects to have many more. But Wisconsin is a 
great state, while its Experiment Station covers but a few acres, much of 
which is necessarily occupied with experiments in otiier department!. 
We shall do what we can, but we cannot do much alone at seedling grow- 
ing. In past experience the beat results in securing new varieties have 
come, not from a few spasmodic efforts on a large scale, but from a multi- 
tude of small trials in many difTerent localities. I had much rather have 
a thousand seedlings grown by a hundred different men on as many sepa- 
rate farms than to have them all grown on one farm. Tbe chances of 
tecurimt improvement would be much greater, especially if the seeds were 
taken from trees growing on the hundred different farms. The conditions 
■urrounding the embryo during Its suaceptible period would varyftr 
wider than If the seeds were ol] gathered from a single orehard. 

If I could once succeed in impressing these trulbs upon the iarmers of 
our state, the future of successful apple culture would be settled. 
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By J. WAKEFIELD, Freemo»t. 

This is an age of ioquiiy, an age of investigatioD, and, aa miglit be ex- 
peeled, an age of improvement. Men and women are more independent 
than they were a generation or two ago — independent in thought, inde- 
pendent in expression, independent in belief. They rely more upon their 
own investigations than upon " the traditions of the ancients." And tbe 
world is being bene&ted by their independence. It is wiser and better -r 
more benevolent, more liberal, more christian, and, we might add, happier, 

Man is a wonderful being, the only animal endowed with reason — a rea- 
■on that gives him superiority over the brutes, that enabl.es bim to {□quire 
into and learn many of the deaigr.s in creation, many of the natural laws 
which govern and control the universe. 

It i« by a knowledge of those laws that we are enabled to secure or avoiA 
much of the good or evil in the world. Qod made the good, man the eviL 
This world is full of evil as well as good, but man lias bis choice, and 
Providence is not to blame when he chooses foolishly. 

The good will never be forced upon ua; much of the evil may be 
avoided. Man is n " free moral agent," else punishment for tranagreseion 
would be little short of vindictivenesa and goodness would not be en- 
titled to its reward. 

In the business affairs of life how many fail for want of a right startf 
The liucceesful merchant never purchases his goods by chance. The me* 
chanic rarely manufactures an article that his customers do not want. The 
doctor never lays in a stock of quminewhen febrilediseases are unknown, 
<ar blue pills only where he thinks his patients hanker after such kind of 
physic. The wise preacher would hardly be found declaiming against hu- 
man cussedneis in a community already overstocked with goodness. 

So in everything. People are apt to look before tbey venture. The 
cautious young man never picks out a wife by chance. He may be wild, 
or worae, may gamble, drink beer, or smoke and chew tobacoo. may have 
other silly and dLsgusting'habiti, but he deliberates when the subject ot 
matrimony cam% up, and seldoai " goes it blind." 

60 with the prudent, sensible, pretty young lady, aud we believe our 
young ladies aregeoerally of that class. She deliberates before joining her- 
self with a male of the other sex, and although she does not expect to find 
perfection, she usually gets as near that r^re virtue as passible. At least, 
Mr. President, we believe our wives managed that way. 

This chance busiaesa never pays. B.Utlea m%j be won by chance, bat 
campaigns never. The general who wins a campaign always plana it be- 
fore hand. He'stadies the probabilities and provides for mishaps, and all 
hit moves are made in aooordance with those plans. 
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It would never do to run a farm by chance. A simpleton might scatter 
grain, but it takes a little wiadam and mucli experience to know just 
where to do it, whea to do it and how to do it successfully. A man may 
be a successful merchant, a Brst-class mechanic, a cute lawyer, and yet 
not know enough about farming to tell what kind of trees pumkins grow 
cat, whether dried apples are raised on vines or bushes, or at what age 
moley cattle cut their upper front teeth. 

It ia all nonsenne to think that human knowledge comes of its own ac- 
cord. It must be sought. We must question nature to learn her valuable 
secrets. Our reason was given for that very purpose. If we were asked 
to define " man " our definition -would be: an animal that aiki questitma. 

We always like to meet the man who ia oontinually asking questions, 
who always wants to know the " what " and '■ which " of everything, who 
ia ready to fire his interrogation points at you on sight. The world may 
ridicule his inquisitiveuess. but wise men are made that way. The jnouth. 
that is alaways open must occasionally catch something, while the closed 
lips are not a sure indication of wisdom. 

So in horticulture this chance buainesi will never develop the perfect 
apple of the future, for we cling to the belief that the apple is still linger- 
ing somewhere in the is to be. Science wOl yet bring it, but science is not 
the offspring of chance. It comes only by study and experiment, and that 
is just what our socieiiesace now working at. Qlorious work I work fit for 
the highest type of humanity — work helping to'remove the "curse, "that 
(or thousands, perhaps mUlions of years resting upon the vegetable as well 
«B the animal world. 

Horticulturists of Wisconsin ! Allow us to ask » few queetions. What 
arewe here for? To have a fine time — to enjoy the hospitalities of some 
of the most hospitable people in Wisconsin? To find a few day's relaxa- 
tion from OUT labors at the expense of others? In short have we met here 
" just for the fun of the thing?" God forbid 1 We have met to ask and 
answer a few questions, to gain information that may be of beneQt to our- 
selves and those who sent us. To learn, as far as possible, what we can 
and what we cannot do — which kinds of fruits to trust and which to let 

We have accomplished much, may well be pr^nd of what has already 
been done. But our work is only just commenced. It will take genera- 
tions, may take ages lo complete it, to bring the flowers, the delicious 
berry and the apple back to their original state, when the creator pro- 
nounced theoa " good." But scientiQo culture and continued care will do 
it, will finally rob even the thistle of its sting, and the long- neglected 
crab apple of its pucker. 



J. S. Harris, of La Crescent, Minn., kindly sent his manuscript report on' 
.seedling fruits to this society. We make no excuses for publiahliig'it IS 
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this volume, because of the fact that Wiscoosm eoil and climate ie so rim- 
ilar to that of Minnesota. Horticultural problems in one state veif nearly 
find their counterpart in the other. BeCrrtaRT. 



REPORT OF THE SEEDLING FRUIT COMMISSION. 

Bt J. S. HARRIS, La Crbscbkt, Minn. 

Mr. Prendent and Members of Minnesota State Horticultural Societj/: I 
do fully realiste the arduous work that is required of this commussion, and 
the importance of having the work done carefullj and well, and I have 
the honor to report to you that I have performed it conscientiously and &a 
thoroughly as circumstances would permit. I started out ou August 33, 
and spent three days in Fillmore county. We found here the largest and 
best crop of apples that has been raised since 1884. The orchards are com- 
posed too largely of crabs and hybrids to be profitable to their owners in a 
commercial point of view, bu^ we should estimate from what wo saw the 
whole apple crop of the county would represent a value of thirty thousand 
dollars. At August Kregel's, near Forestville, we found an orchard con* 
taining several seedlings grown from seeds taken from the Duchess applee. 
I should estimate their age to lie about 10 years. Five of them produce 
fruit of fair size and in season somewhat later than the Duchess. None of 
them were in eating condition when seen. The trees appear to be healthy 
except that one of them has received injury from sun scald, which is not 
surprising, as the trunks of all of them have been pruned up to five feet, 
and some of tbem lean toward the northeast. The five varieties are said 
to cover the season from September to past mid-winter. In that vicinity, 
and over the higher lands of this county the Duchess, Tetofsky, Whitney 
No. 20, Orange and Minnesota are a success, and the Wealthy, Hass, 
Fameuse and some other vsrieties have so far recovered from injuries 
that they are bearing considerable fruit this year. 

At Carmonia s few of the once famous Pickets seedlings yet remain, they 
have become large trees, producing heavy crops, hut most of them are sub> 
juct to blight and their size and quality does not recommend them for 
commercial orchards. At Etna, D. Michner has one of the most profitable 
orchards in the state. The paying part of the orchard is planted to Duchess 
and Wealthy, He is engaged to some extent in raising seedlings from se- 
lected northern seed and has three in bearing that produce excellent late 
autumn fruit. After the close of the State Fsir, September 15th, I visited 
the orehard of J. G. Miller, Richland Township, Rice county for the pur- 
pose of examining the the original Peerless apple tree. The tree was laden 
i^th fruit at that date. It stands nearly erect but leaning slightly toward 
the northeast. It has a clean trunk of about four and a half feet that aup- 
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ports a round compact head almost perfect id form. Some fruit had been 
picked for showing at the Slate Fair, but I should estimate what remained 
upon the tree at about three barrela. I found the tree in really good condi- 
tion, which ia remarkable when we take into account that for the last three 
years it has been closely cut for cions. In that time it has been multi- 
plied into over fifteen thousand trees and a plenty of good cions could bo 
out this year. The tree is now twenty-three years old, Mr. Miller slates 
'that it originated from Duchess ol Oldenburg seed. The fruit is of medium 
size and handsome appearance, and in quality, equal to tlie Wealthy. Its 
real season is mid winter, but probably with careful handling, may be kept 
'later. Another seedling produced from the same source of same age is 
Uiller's Janetin. The tree is larger than the Peerless, a strong grower and 
apparently hardy. The fruit is smaller, of fair quality and is in season 
through October. Trees free from blight; productive. 

The Oeorge Miller tree, same age, is one of the best autumn apples I hare 
ever met with, but the tree ia subject to blight and a shy bearer. 

Mr. Uiller has a considerable number of younger seedlings from select 
seeds of the hardiest varieties, and will probably be heard from again ia 
'the near futu'.e. At Uedford. Rice county, Mr. Wolferd has originated 
several varieties of grapes from seed. Some of the varietiea are as good as 
lUumberj that are found in the catalogues. One variety thst he has named 
Medford Prolific, and believed to be a cross between the Delaware and 
Northern Muecatiae, he claims is two weeks earlier than the Concord and 
'fully as hardy. The berry hangs to the stem much longer than the Musca- 
'tine; it is a sweet grape with foxy flavor and miiy prove very valuable for 
.localities where the Concord will not ripen. Mr. W. has some seedlings 
from Siberians that are good and prolific, September 18th we spent 
at Smith's Mill in Blue Earth couuty. Here find more seedlings. Alex- 
ander Douglass has some half dozen trees. One variety is about of the size 
and season of the Duchess. Another variety ia of medium size, a smooth 
-apple in appearance, some like the Peerless, but not so highly colored, and 
it has the appearance of being a good keeper, Another variety fruits 
much like a Siberian. The fruit would average 3^ inches in diameter, and 
the tree, as I saw it loaded to its fullest capacity with highly colored fruit, 
was a beautiful sight. It is excellent for cooking and keeps well into Jan- 
uary, perhaps longer. Three otlier varietifs are equally as productive and 
beautiful, but the fruit is smaller. In this vicinity cranberries grow to 
great perfection, and it would seem to me that some attention ought to be 
given to their cultivation. 

Our next objective point was Werthington, Nobles county. The Oko- 
bena tree we pronounced all right. The Daisy has a patch of sun-scald on 
the southwest aide. The young wood of three or four year's growth is not 
discolored. Should these two varieties survive our next Ceat winter I shall 
iMlieve that we have got something good in them. Mi. Ludlow is experi- 
menting with the Rusedan mulberry as a hedge plant. He showed us a 
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rovr that had been cut back to three feet high and kept in a trim and ar- 
tistic ehape by clipping tbe ends of the shoota twioe during the Eummei. 
It makes a pleasing and very efficient line or garden fence. September 25. 
From Worthington we go to Wiadern, in Cottonwood county. The county 
fair ie in jnograaa.ai this place, tiie dis^riay of fruit is fine, but limited in 
Tarietlea to Duchesa, Wealthy, Traoscendeat, Hyslop, Orange, Minnesota, 
-and tiro or thr^ other varieties of crabs and a collection of native plums. 
The Wealthy apple is reported as doing even better tban the Duchess here. 
The greatest losaes to trees of late years has occurred from root killing. 
After night we drove out to Deason Cook's place, fourteen miles from 
Winden. Mr, Cook is engigei in experimental horticulture more exten- 
sively tban any other man in westera Minnesota. He has planted on hia 
grounds almost every variety of apple and crab that has gained any no- 
toriety for hardiness or other meritorious qualities, and including a great 
number of the newer Rnssians, and is keeping them labeled and recorded, 
ao that if any of them show merit, he knows the variety and where it came 
from. He has a fine collection of native plums and some Russian seed- 
lings that are thriving and brought some extra fine fruit this year. He 
has also some cherry trees and five varieties of Russian pear that are look- 
ing welL He is showing true heroism on the fruit question. He began 
the work and baa continued it thus far under very discouraging circum- 
trtances, but he is bound to succeed and we trust that his name will yet be 
enrolled among Minnesota's greatest benefactors. 

We spent about two days in our researches in Cotton Wood county, and 
aaw much that was interesting. It was reported a few years since that 
some of the Uennonites had bearing orchards of trees from seeds brought 
over from Russia, with the apple we have not been able to get any such. 
We found many fine lookiDg cherry trees, a few plums and pears, the peara 
of which some trees are 16 feet high, appear to be of a wild sort, are un- 
doubtedly hardy, but unfortunately are not blight proof; the fruit we saw 
was small and only valuable for cooking. These people are great lovers of 
fruit and take good care of their fruit and forest trees, and whenever they 
can get adapted varieties, will succeed with them. At Joseph Wood's 
place, 6 miles from Winder, are some seedling plums that promise well 
and seedling gooseberries free from mildew, and that he describes as bear- 
ing fruit of very large size, His large fruited Russian mulberry is proving 
more tender than thecommon varieties. He reports the dwarf June berry 
aa doing well and producing fruit of superior quality. 

Our next visit is made with C. G. Patten, Charles City, Iowa. Mr. 
Patten is a director of an Eiperimental Station for the Iowa State Horti- 
cultural Society, and is miking a spsctalty of testing tbe N'ewer Russiona 
and Northwestern Ssedliag), and is also engaged in originating variettea 
from selected seed. We saw at his place 8 varieties grown from seed of 
Duchess, all possessing some merit. His Duchess No. 3 (also called Patten 
greening), is the best of alL The original tree ia 31 years old, so that it 
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hat survived through two of the moit trjiof; winters that have ever visited 
the northwest. The tree is nearly perfect, it standH in arow withTDuchees 
of the same age and looka better than either one of them. As a nursery 
tree it is nnsurpassed. It ia an earl; and free bearer. 

The fruit in size is froca medium to large; the form is flat, round; color, 
greenish yellow, with dull to deep blush on the sun aide. The flavor it ft 
good acid, extra for cooking. The season is November and December; 
with careful handhng it ma j be kept until Febmary, There is another 
Tftriety of this lot that produces a fruit of medium -size and of superior 
quality for eating, we have lost the number; season, November. We took 
ft great fancy to a tree ^f the Iowa Beauty. The trees is a vigorous and 
healthy symmetrical grower; fruit medium size, beautifully striped with 
red and covered with whitish bloom; flavor, a mild sub-acid; good; season, 
September to October. He has a considerable number of eight year old 
seedlings crossed between Duchess and some of the longest keeping Amer- 
ican varieties, set alternately in rows with the best known Rusaans, with 
the view of testing their adaptability and comparative hardiness. They 
have been transplanted twice so as not to give them the advantage over 
root graft Russians which are of the same age. Several of the seedlings 
thowed some fruit, while but one of the RuHBiana, the "Beautiful Aroade," 
has borne any. In Houaton county the old tree, Kleine No. 1, ia doing 
well and matured a heavy crop of fruit. The variety has bees named 
after the wife of Ur. Eleine (Catherine) and will hereafter be known by 
that name. 

Several of the aeedlinga of B. Wilcox, La Crosse, Wis., are doing well 
as top grafts worked on crab stocki. The variety exhibited at our last 
winter meeting under the name of Wilcox Red Winter, is believed to be 
Scott's Winter, of Vermont. Stepa have been taken t<i decide the matter, 
and the result will be announced in proper time. 

A, J. Phillips, of West Saleca, ha^ a seedling tree that promises to be of 
great value for western Wisconsin and southeastern Minnesota. Tree, 
thirty years old; fruit, targe; form, round, conical; color, light green, 
striped with pale red; flesh greenish white solid fine grained; sub acid, good; 
season, until March. 

We called upon friend Oiddeon in November. He reports ten more seed- 
lings as fruiting. Most of the fruit was gone at the time. None of the 
varieties will keep longer than the Wealthy and those we saw were not 
equal to it in other respects. He has a great number yet to fruit and we 
may reasonably hope for a long keeper among them. 

Andrew Peterson has a variety named Wooly Seedling. Seems to be 
fully more hardy than the Wealthy. The fruit is of medium size, fine ap- 
pearance and a good keeper. In our travels we have seen many varieties 
of the Siberian hybrids that seem to be well worth looking after for trial 
in those sections where the apple will not succeed. 
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In conoluaion we would report that the outlook ie hopeful. The iatereet 
n fruit culture is growiug and everrwhere we find more attention given to 
planting eeeda with the view of originating new and better varieties. 



AGRICULTURE — FLORICULTURE. 

Dbp^btubht of the Intebiob, 

Census OffUx, 
Washinhtoh. D. C , April 31, 1891. 

As an indnstrf floriculture has been for the first tioie ntade a subject of 
-census inveatigation, and herein is presented a preliminarj report thereon, 
prepared bj Mr. J, H. Ha,le, special agent, under the direction of Ur, 
Mortimer Whitehead, special agent in charge of the division of agricaltnre 
" B " of this oEBce. The material from which these statistics are com- 
pUed wtie obtained direct from the florists upon schedoles speciallj pre- 
pared for that purpose and by personal visits of special agents to florists' 
establishments in all parts of the country. These figures are subject to 
revision before publication in the final report. 

It will be noted that while floriculture has been carried on as a business 
in this country for upward of one hundred years, it Is only within the 
past twenty-five years that it has assumed large proportions. Out of a 
total of 4,659 establishments2,T95 were started between 1870 and 1890, and 
of these 1,797 between 1880 and 1890, There are 3i3 commercial florioul- 
ture establishments owned and managed by women. These 4,859 estab- 
lishments had in use in the census year 38,8^3,247 square feet of glass, cov- 
«ring a space of more than 801 acres oC ground. The establishments, in- 
cluding fixtures and heating apparatus, were valued at $38,355,T32.48i 
tools and implements, $1,387,693.93. and gave employment to 16,847 men 
and 1,058 women, whoeamedin the year |8,483,6S7. Fuel for heating cost 
$1,160, 153. C6. The products for the year were 49,056,353 rose bushes, 
38,380,873 hardy plants and shrubs, while all other plants amounted to 
153,835,392, reaching a total value of $12,036,477.76 for planU. Cut 
flowers brought an additional income of $11,175,338.01. 

COUMBRCIAL FLORICULTURE. 

While flowers and flowering plants were grown for sale to a very limited 
extent in this coimtry one hundred years ago, the business of the commer- 
cial flwist has made the greater part of its development during the past 
twenty-five years, and the larger portion of this business the past ten 
years. 

After inquiry of every florist in the United States, the report indicates 
that there was tnit 1 commercial florist in the year 1800, and only 8 eetab- 
14— a 
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liahmenta started between 1810 and 1830; 8 more were started in Che next 
decade, 20 in the next, followed b^ 45 between 1840 and IBfiO, 96 between 
1850 and 18«), SIS between ISW and ISTO, 998 between 1879 and 1880, and 
1,797 bettreea 1880 and 1890. 

The dates of establishment in business of 7S per cent, of the florista 
have been traced, and judging from these it will be seen that 60 per cent, 
of the whole buBinesa liaa been developed during the past twenty-five 
jears. The business being of so comparatively recent development, and 
never before having been brought within the scope of census etatibtics, 
there have naturally been many obstacles in the way of making a com- 
plete report. The florista havo generally responded with remarkable 
cleamesa, and while some have not given all the information desired, and 
a few have failed to respond even to many repeated requeHts, it is believed 
that the figures given fairly represent the bosiness at the present tima 

Floral establishments were found in every state and territory except 
Idaho, Nevada, Indian territory, aad Oklahoma, and while there is a pos- 
sibility that there may be some small establishments in those places the 
meet carefnl inquiry has failed to Snd them thus far. In the United 
States there were 4,S59 floral establishments in the census year, 819 of 
which were owned and conducted by women. The total feet of glass in 
vae In all these establishments was 88,838,247, aad the establishments, in- 
oladiDg fixtures and heating apparatus, were valued at $38,855,733.48. 
devalue of tools and implements used was |1, 587, 098. 98. There were 
employed 10,847 men and 1,958 women, the combined annual wages 
amounting to 98,483,657. Fuel cost was (1,160,153.66. 8,433,000 whc^ 
sale and 17,630,094 retail catalogues are annually issued, while $707,438.31 
was paid for postage, |l, 161. 168.81 for advertising, $584,331.80 for frdght 
and $554,390.55 for express bills. 

The total producte were 49,036,353 roses, 38,880,873 hardy plants and 
shrubs, and 153,886,393 of all other plants, the value of whioh waa $13, 
036,477.76, and cut flowers to the amount of $14,175,838.01 were reported 
as sold. 

The greatest area of gloss in any one establishment reported was 150,000 
square feet and the smallest 60 square feet, the latter a cozy attachment to 
the sitting room of a New England farm house, from which the lady of 
the house sells annually $35 to $50 worth of plants and flowers. 

There are in the United States 965 state and local floral societies and 
clubs, besides the Society of American Florists, and to these and the vaon 
than 358 horticultural societies, combined with the educational influences 
of the agricultural and horticultural press, is largely due the rapidly 
growing taste for flowers and their culture, so plainly indicated by the 
figures of this report. 

The statistics here g^iven have been obtained direct from the florists 
themselves in answer to questions sent them on special Echedules, by per- 
sonal visitation, and by the combined efforts of some of the florists' clube. 
The California /"■"*« Fhnvl Societr went so far as to aid in the good work 
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br appoiDtinf; a special committee and maniag a careful caavass of the 
whole state, and the. census office investigations fully corroborate tlie 
thoron^bnees of their work. 

PKODUCTIOXS A.ND SALBd. 

In tbia iovestisation it vas found uuadrisable to attempt to sscertaio the 
namber of plants propagated and sold of each variety, And therefore the 
inquirieg were grouped under tliree heads: roses, hardy plants and ehruba, 
and all other plants, and under these heads moat of the florists were able 
to furnish a complete statement of their budness. Roses, both the plants 
and bloom, appear to be in the gi'eatest demand. One Srm making a 
specialty of rose propagation reports having sold one million plants in 1889. 
Their plants were mostly small ones, grown in 3}-inch pots, sent out by 
mail all over the country, and delivered promptly and in good condition. 

Other florists make a specialty of the rose for the production of out 
flowers. Others, again, grow only carnationa or violets, and wholesale 
their productions to the retail florists in cities. StiU others grow a variety 
of both plants and cut flowers, and wholesale mast of the entire product^ 
and, in fact, this is the business of nearly all the large establishments, 
while the medium ones, of from 1,503 to 5,000 square feet of glass area, do 
mosUy local business, largely at retail, of both plants and flowers. Many 
of these florists also do a considerable business in the spring season in the 
arrani^ment and planting of both public and private grounds, and ee- 
peojally is this the case with florists located near the summer resorts. 

Of the plants soil the demand in the northern and eastern states is 
greatest for geraniums, coleus, roses, pansies, verbenai. heliotrope, carna- 
tions, chrysanthemums, palms, ferns and fuchsias, nearly in the order 
named. In the south the demand is for roses, chrysanthemums, geraniums, 
otrieus, palms and ferns, while California shows the demand to be largest 
for roses, carnations, chrysanthemums, geraniums, palms and pansies. 
There is also a very general and growing demand for aquatic plants, and 
specialists are giving marked attention to this branch of the business. 
Begarding cut-flower sales, reports show that, while there is a slight varia- 
tion in the demands of the different markets, the gre.itest demand every 
where is for roses, followed closely bv carnations. These two furnish 
about 65 percent, in value of all cut flowuro sold. Violets, chrysanthemums, 
lilies, hyacinths. smUaz, bourvardia, heliotitipe, pansies and tulips, in the 
order named, supply 25 per cent, more, while the other ten per cent, is 
made of orchids, tuberoses, mignonette, primro.i -s, camellias, daffodils and 
many others cultivated in a small way to supply a special or local demand. 
In the flnal report it will be the endeavor to give a detailed statement re- 
garding each class of production, insect ene'.aies, remedies, etc. As to the 
proflts in the business from the different classes of plants, 80 per cent, of 
the reports mention roses as most profitable, carnations second, and violeta 
third, while 30 per cent, rank carnations flrst, roses second, and violeta 
tkird. 
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<^\lixvlta ©ibb, ^bifotafavii, QXttebtc, 



By J, C. PLUMB. 

When oDe eminent in the domain of useful [industries shall have been 
removed from this life, it ia flttioK that co'partner^ who remain shall in 
some way set up a wa^ mark, to let present and future generations know 
ot their esteem for the departed and to monument their good deeds, which 
remain to bless the memory of one gone before. 

Charles Gibb was bom in the citr of Montreal, and died at Cairo, Egypt, 
on the 8th of March last, in his 47th year of age. His father was English 
and hie mother a native of Canada, but of English parentage. He was 
educated at LennoxTille College, but received the degree of B. A. at HcGill 
University, in the city of Montreal. The object of his ioumey around the 
world, was in part for change and diversion, but more especially in the 
interest of horticulture — in securing new frait«, specimens of new eastern 
flora, and ferns from the island of Ceylon, and it was in the pursuit of 
fossilized ferna in the aubteraneous caverna near Cairo, where he contracted 
the diseaae which caused his death. Having considerable means, and being 
free from family ties, Mr. Oibb wtis an extensive traveler, and generous 
patron of his chosen art, without which our knowledge of the Russian 
fruits from seeing them in their home, would to this day niost probably 
have remained only a dream. It was thua that our most eminent author- 
ity on Russian horticalture, Prof. Budd, was enabled in 1683 to make with 
Mr. Oibb that first memorable tour of interior Russia, in search of some- 
thing to add to our scanty list of extremely hardy fruits and trees for the 
cold north. Mr. Qibb's second visit to that country was to study the 
Russiaa nomenclature, and identify varieties by their true names. 

The writer's first personal acquaintance with Mr. Gibb was made at the 
Centennial Exposition, at Philadelphia, in 1876. where his earnest inquiry 
for " something new and good for my country," was an eameet of bis fu> 
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ture jeara ot uttBtalaea. Others of us oa aad from that d&te, came to 
most highly esteem him for bis gre^it work, which if not previous was pri- 
mary to our Russian American Pomologj. In the 1888 Report of the 
American PomolOKical Society, there may be found the first auccesBful solu- 
tion of the nomenclature of Russian fruits, hy Mr. Oibb. Similar work 
-was done for the Iowa State Report of 1883, in connection with which 
Prof. Buddeays: "Few can realize — as I do — the debt we owe Mr, Gibb 
for his labors on these troublesome Russian fruit lists, a work of time and 
cost in securing competent translators in Montreal," 

The annual reports of the Montreal and Ontario Horticultural societies 
for the past ten years, have given Mr. Oibb larger apace than any other 
oontrlbntor, thus and by vote, recognizing his valuable work in that line. 
Prof. Peohallow, at the last December meeting of the Montreal society, 
said: " In the death of Mr. Oibb.thesociety haalostoneofita most valuable 
members. His work was thorough and disinterested, and must redound 
to his credit for all time. Modest toa fault; warmly loved by all his friends; 
considerate for the welfare of others, his memory will remain fresh in the 
minds of all who aver experienced his warm hospitality or enjoyed his 
friendship." At the sanie meetii^, R. W. Shepherd, Esq., of the Montreal 
society, spoke of Mr. Gibb as " prominently the most foremeet pomologist 
of this country, to whom we are largely indebted for the start into life of 
the Abbottsford and other local societies of the province. Our Fruit Re- 
ports are indebted largely to him for their superior merit. We miss Mr. 
Gibb now, but will miss him more at our Fruit Growers' conventions 
which he would enthuae as no other one could." 

Hr. Gibb was not only a busy experimenter, but also a collector of the 
beet and rareeet varieties from the world over, which are we learn in the 
hands of an able and faithful successor, who will continue tonome extent 
the work of Mr. Gibb. 
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ARBOR DAY CELEBRATION. 

The following circulara issued by this society aad Superinteadent Wells, 
of the educational department, will show the beginning of a work which 
wehopewi]! be further carried out by mutual cO'OperatioD: Wisconsin 
State Horticultural Society and State Superintendent. It b too early now 
to report results of this gear's work in beautifj-ing echool grounds, but 
from the interest manifested by letters received by me and Superintendent 
Wells, I take great pleasure in announcing that hundreds of school dis- 
tricts in our state have started in with improvemeuts which will be as con- 
tagious as the good work will be a living monument, building up better 
lives as these helpful lessons are instilled into the minds of early childhood. 

Secbetabt. 



Wisconsin State Hobticdltural Society, 

Secretars's Office. 
Etansvillb, Wis., March 18. 1891. 

To SvpeHntendenta, Oncers and Teachers of our Public Schools: Chap- 
ter 417, Beseion laws of 1889, provides that the governor shall by prod*- 
mation set apart in each year, one day to be observed as Arbor Day, 
requesting all public schools and colleges to observe the same by suitaltle 
exercises having for their object the impartiug of knowledge of horticul- 
ture in the department known as arborculture, and the adornment of 
schools and public grounds. 

That there may be a n-ore uniform and general observance of the day by 
the schools of our state, the following address and circular has been pre- 
pared by the society: 

J. T. Headly truly says, that "the highest aim of education is to form 
right character," and that is accomplished more by impressiona made upon 
the heart than by knowledge imparted to the mind. 

The awakening of our best sympathies, the cultivation of our beet and 
purest tastes, strengthening the desire to be useful and good, and directing 
youthful ambition to unselfish ends; such are the objects of true education. 
Surely nothing can be better calculated to procure these ends than the 
holiday set apart for the public schools," 

One object of these celebrations is to iustiU in the minds of the children 
&nd older people, a correct sentiment in regard to trees. " The groves 
were God's first temples." Love of home, love of country, is patriotism. 
The adornment of homo and homo surroundings is a principle we wish to 
inculcate in the miv* of every boy and girl attendii^ the public schools of 
our state. 

Teach the child to properly plant and care for » tree and the bdiest 
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recollections of an entire U(e will cluster around that tree and the home 
of bis birth. Every tree thue planted makes the home happier, the life 
brighter, and he who plants it more trulj a citizen and lover of hiscountry. 

Hoping the exercises of the day itoay be helpful to you in thus bviilding 
up homes and forming character, we Buggest that it be spent in literary 
exercisee and social recreation. ArranRe the forenoon program with short 
addresEea, select readings, recitations, short essays and singing. Let these 
selections be euch as will impart knowledge of plants, trees, and a love of 
nature. 

The opening address should be from some one not only interested in 
onr public schools but also well qualified to instruct in matters pertaining to 
trees. The whole district should be invited to take part in these exercises 
EO that the knowledge gained and imparted may be for good and noble 
purposes. 

After the noon recess, the ground having been previously prepared, pro- 
ceed to plant snch trees as have been procured for the purpose. If the size 
of the ground will admit of it, plant trees in clumps and groves, as Citi- 
sen's tJrove, Soldier's Grove, Author's Grove, etc.,eto. Let each grove have 
its proper place in the school ground, and give each tree the name of some 
distinguished person. 

Evergreens always lend a charm to forest or landscape; let theee have a 
place in your selection of trees, so that your school ground, either in sum- 
mer or winter, may present an attractive appearance, 

In planting the trees be sure that some one well qualified for the task is 
selected to take charge of the work, but let each child assist. 

Should the day designated as Arbor Day, not be suitable by reason of 
storm or other causes, let the exercises be held in the schoolroom or pub- 
lic ball, and the trees and shrubs planted at the proper time when clioiatio 
conditions are favorable for such work. 

The following list ia recommended to select from as being adapted to 
ahnost every locality in our state, and we give preference In each class in. 
the order named. 

UTERaRBENS. 

White Pine, Norway Sprui;e, White 3pruoe, Arbor Vitse, Baism Fir, Au^ 
trian Pine and Scotch Pine. For more ornamental planting, and to be 
used in smaller space. Hemlock, Red Cedar, Siberian Arbor Yit», Dwarf 
' Pine and Bed or Norway Pine. 

DECIDUOUS TREES. 

White Elm, Hard Haple, Basswood or Linden, Norway Maple, Silver 
Uaple, Weeping cut leaf Birch, American Monntain Ash, Green Ash 
European Mountain Ash, Wisconsin Wesping Willow, Oak leaved Mountain 
Afib, White Birch, European Larch, American Latch. 
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OBNAKEXTAL HARDT BBBDIIS. 

Snowball tree (Viburnam opulfl), Cranberry tree (Vibumilm StetiliB)^ 
Dogwood (Comus Banguiuea), Spirea Opuliofolia, Nine Bark, (Spirea 
Prunifolja), Syrings, Upright Honeysuckle, European Strawberry tree. 
Fringe or Smoke tree, Purple leaf Barbary, Lilac's White, Purple and Per- 
Bian, Black Alder, Weigela Sosea. 

HABDT CLIUBBBS. 

American Ivy (Ampelopeis quinque folia). Scarlet Honeysuckle (Loni cera. 
Sempervirena), Fragraat Honeyauckle (Lomicera CaprifoLium), Virgins- 
Bower, Clematis Verginia, Bitter Sweet, Ampelopeie Veitchii. 

Climbing Boees are very desirable in many places in the Bcbool yard, and 
if fastened to a trellis which can be easily laid down and covered with earth 
or straw in the faU, may be plant«d with good effect. Moes Roees are also- 
half liardy aniH easily covered for winter protection. 

From long experience we have found that nursery grown trees, or those- 
-wbich have once or twice been transplanted, are preferable, and any nur- 
serymen in our state, will sell for this purpose at wholesale prices.* But if 
not'convenient to get nursery trees, do not hesitate to go t« the woods and 
dig Elm, Hard Haple, Basswood or Linden, and Ash. We would not 
recommend taking evergreens from the forest unless very small, and theea- 
are not desirable. 

In setting trees be sure that the earth is moist and well firmed about 
the roots. Mulch heavily at time of setting, weight it down -nith any me* 
terial which will prevent the wind blowing it away, and there need be no 
failures. 

The newspapers of the state are amestly requested to publish this cir- 
cular, or at least call attention to it, and urge upon their readers the pro- 
priety of observing the day. If the school yard does not need attention, 
help beautify the cemet«r7 and the home grounds. Let this be the aotf 
day in tlie year to make the home surroundings more beautiful by thfr 
adornment of plants and trees. 

M. A. Thasek, President, 

Sparta. B. 8 Hoxib, Secretary, 

EvansviUe. 



'Some of tite nurserymen who have oflired to thus furnish: 
Geo. P. Peffer, Pewaukee; J. C. Plumb & Son. Milton; W. D. Boynton, 
Shicton; Chas Hirschinger, Baraboo; A, G. Tuttle, Baraboo. Geo. Pinney, 
Evergracn; G. W. Carter. Waterloo; S. I. Freelxim, Ithaca; Isaac Qale & 
Son, Waukesha; F. K. Phoenix & Son, Delfvan. 
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ARBOR DAY. 
State or Wisconsin. 

A PROCLAMATION BT THE OOTBRNOR. 

In conformitj with law, I, Qbosge W. Feck, govemor of the state of 
Wiaconsin, do hereby deeignate Friday, May let, as Arbor Day for the 
year 18S1, and I heartily recommend to the people of the state as well as 
the public schools, the proper obeerr&nee of the day by the planting of 
nsefnl and ornamental trees, shrubs, vines and flcwera for the adornment 
of school grounds, streets, parlia, cemeteriee and the homes of the people. 
I also recommend such public exercises and ceremonies as shall lead to a 
knowledge of the cUmatio and economic value of forests, and store the 
mind with literary gems relating to plant life. 

To awaken keener interest in Arbor Day among the public schools of 
the 8tat«, and to cause friendly rivalry among teachers and scholars of dif- 
ferent schools in each county, I will give one thousand dollars, from 
money kindly contributed for that purpose, by friends of eduoation, and' 
placed in my hands to be distributed in premiums, for the greatest im- 
provement in the decoration of schoolhouses and grounds, to be districted 
under the direction of the superintendent of public instruction, to be paid 
in money or in boobs suitable for school libraries. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand, and 
caived the Great Seal of the State of Wisconsin to be affixed. 

[Seal] Done at the capitol, in the city of Madison, this 1st day ctf 
April, A. D. 1891. 
By the Governor: GEO. W. PECK, 

T. J. CCNNIHOHAX, 

Secretary of State. 



OFFICE OF THE SDFERIHTENDENT OF POBLIC INSTRUCTION, 

Madison, Wis., March 20, 18S1. 

In accordance with the views of the governor of Wisconsin, embodied in 
bia proclamation designating May 1st as Arbor Day, the following circular 
1b directed to the superintendents and teachers of our state to encourage 
the celebration of the day in all public schools. 

The rapid disappearance of our foieeta and the gradual clearing of hills 
and valleys of trees are not only exerting a marked influence upon our cli- 
matic condition, affecting all plant growth, but point to a time when a 
scarcity of timber will entail great hardship upon the people. Our imme- 
diate wants for purposes of building and fual will cemain acoostant factor. 
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necessltatiDg not only the planting and cultivation of trees but the restrain- 
ing ol the wanton destruction of thosQ that remain. The interests of the 
people will be best subserved when, in addition to this fact, it is clearly 
teen that the cutting awaj of forests is largely the cause of the variatiooa 
of climate that contribute in no small degree to the certain diminution of 
the annual returns from the labor bestowed upon the boiL That euch ia 
the result is no longer a matter of dispute among thoughtful obeervers. 
The wisdom of a movement towards the restoration in part ot this natural 
safeguard to the fertility of the soil is a common conclusion. Further dia- 
eossion of the question is not within the scope of this circular; it is sfflcient 
to know as Whittier says: 

"Tliat the wealth, beauty, fertility and healthfulnesa of the country 
largely depend upon the conservation o! our forests and the planting of 
trees." 

The purposes of the public schoolsmakeit the duty and privilege of those 
in charge to lead in setting an example in tree planting primarily for the 
«ffect it may have upon pupils, and secondarily for the pleasure that will be 
added to their surroundings. The time is rapidly approaching when the 
preservation and promotion of public interests will devolve upon the pupils 
now in school. The formative influences of the present instruction will 
largely sliape their conduct as citizens. The public schools will prepare 
the public mind by the proper observance of Arbor Day for a more ready 
and certain solution of the forestry pnAlem. Its celebration ehonld aim: 

(a) To instruct pupils as to the value of forests, their influence upon 
climate, soil and production. 

(b) To interest them in the planting, care and cultivation of trees, Qi&t 
right ideas concerning them may be formed. 

It is recommended that all schools share the benefits of the occasion in ft 
way that will inure to the pleasure and profit of pupils, leaving imptca- 
■lons of a permanent character that will accomplish the objects mentioned. 

PREPARATIONS TOR ARBOB DAT. 
Elach teacher in the state is cordially invited to inaugurate with bis pu- 
pils— eliciting such aid as he can from citizens, and commencing as soon 
aatheftost is fairly out of the ground^ a series of daily exercises that shall 
remove from the school yard every vestige of refuse material, as scioka, 
atones, chips, sawdust, and other portables, and deposit the same at some 
nnobjectionable point, fairly out of sight— shall pile all wood in an obscura 
place, suitably prepared — shall see that reiiairs are made In fences and 
gates, and if there is no fence, invite the board to build one, and at the 
eame time to put the out houses, the schoolhouse doors, windows, wood 
work, plastering and floors in suitable repair, and the wood-work of the 
bouse itself in a proper state of cleanliness. AH these details can be made 
practically a matter of recreation if the teacher is wise in management, and 
jtarticipateswith the children and others in the performance of the nerenl 
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acts. These prelimiDariCB should be completed under the direction of the 
t«acher, under aucfa circumstances, aa shall deQnitel; constitute a part of 
the school trainiDg, and should be closed at a date not later than April 2Qth, 
BO as to afford time for some preparation for the literary exercises of the 
first ot May, and it is quite likely that more time than this will be needed, 
and suitable attention can be Riven to this preparation iu alternation with 
the manual tabor involved in the renovation of the premises. 

PREPAKINO A PBOORAM. 

The exercises should conbist of a literary program and the ceremony 
attending the planting of trees. The afternoon of the day designated 
should be dev6ted to this purpose. The exercises should be adapted to the 
ability of the pupils, and consist of a variety that will be of interest to 
parents whose presence should be encouraged. Care should he taken that 
the program be not too long. Its arrangement must be left entirely to the 
judgment of the teacher. What is here given is offered as suggestive of 
the character of exercises suitable for the occasion. 

The following features are recommended: 

1. Opening exercises; song, reading of the Oovener's Proclamation; 
statement of the objects of Arbor Day by the teacher, or a brief address by 
any competent person of the district. 

S. Ifpading of extracts from authors on trees or forests. 

8. Bongs — Arranged to give variety and interest to the program. 

4. Essays — These should he original and written upon subjects relating 
to trees, forests, their influence on soil, climate, their uses, etc. 

5. Declamations — These also should be brief selections relating to 
trees, flowers, etc. If selections are at hand affording exercises in which 
several of the school may participate, give such a place upon the program. 

8. Remarks by visitors. 

1. A brief closing selection given in concert by the whole school. 

AT TBB TREE. 

The number of trees to be planted should be previously determined, the 
excavations made, the trees secured and the names to be given them 
selected. There wiU remain the placing of the trees and the accompany- 
ing exercises. Tlie trees should be dedicated to and given the name of 
some distinguished American, or the names of the earliest settlers of the 
commanity. A part of the exercises at each should be the recital by some 
pupil ot a brief sketch of the public service of the person whose name it 
is to bear. It is advised that the pupils of each form be assigned the dutjr 
of assisting at one particular tree which shall afterwards remain an object 
ot their attention to be guarded from the injury of thoughtless acts. It is 
of importance to enlist the services of parents skilled in tree planting and 
to permit papils to assist in covering the roots and performing such other 
services as the incidents ot the occasion may offer. Should the trees be 
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uuued After authors, the recital of quotations from their writings is recom- 
mended. Aa appropriHt« song b; the pupils would be a fitting clooe to th& 
out door exercines. 



PRIZE FOR THE IMPROTEUENT OF SCHOOL PREMISES. 

Beference to the proclamation of the governor will reveal a purpose of 
awarding a premium of $1,000 to encouiase the improTement of the- 
premises of district schools, in ways oC tidinese and decoration, between 
the dates of April 10th and September 30th. This inducement is offered, ia 
part, in recognition of the educational value of Arbor Day exercises with the 
expectation that it tobj serve as a stimulus to their proper observance. The 
reward offered will be divided into seventy parts, giving each superintend- 
ent a distinct prize to be awarded to the district that, within the dates 
mentioned, will make the greatest improvement in accordance with the 
terms of the gift. The rewards will take such form as will make them of 
enduring valae to the school. The offer is made bj the governor in behalf 
of the schools in rural districts. He, however, deeirea the citj and village 
schools to make the utmost of the advantages of the day, but thinks they 
need no other inc^itive than the desire to beautify their surroundings and 
Miliven their schools with fresh and instructive exercises. 

The superintendent in each county is hereby requested to determine by 
personai inspection, or otherwise, the condition of the premises of each, 
district school in his county at a date not later than the 15th of April, orat 
the earliest practicable date after the disappearance of the snow and froat. 
This information should be such as will serve as a basis of judgment after- 
September 30. Where it ie practicable, the superintended is advised to ac- 
quire the necessary data by personal inspection, making a written memo- 
randiun of the observations he may make. Where this cannot be donCr 
the teacher, clerk, or other competent person or persons, should be re- 
quested to furnish the superintendent a full and accurate description of the 
school premises of all districts that signify a desire to compete for the re- 
ward. For this purpose it i« suggested that a circular be issued directed to- 
iuch person or persons, stating explicitly the information desired. Core 
should be taken to embody suggestions that will result in securing accurate 
data of the character and amount of rubbish on the school grounds, the 
condition of the fences, the size of the site, the kind and numher of trees 
that adorn the premises, the condition and appearance of the building, in- 
ternally and externally, and the means furnished for the preservation of 
apparatus, library books, and records of the district. 

On or about September 30th, the superintendent will inspect the schoo) 
premises of tlie competiog districts, thus affording means for a judgment 
as to the greatest improvement that has taken place, and on a written re- 
port of the same to the state superinteiAient, dated September 80th, 1891, 
the premium designated will be awarded to the district by the governor. 
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Nearly mx months' time is thus afforded for the process o( renovation, 
plantiDg, cultivation, traiaing, growing and pruning oF grass, plants and 

HOW TO PLANT TREES. 

" Trees should be selectua from nursery plantations or from those that 
bave sprung up in open places, such as seedling trees along fences, so that 
there may be an abundance of the small fibrous roots. The roots should 
not be exposed to the sun or to a cold or.drjing wind, but kept damp by cot- 
-ering with moss, wet siraw or canvas. In talcing up a tree avoid cutting 
off the large roots too near the trunli. They should be carefully followed 
out to a convenient distance, an i in setting them again they should have 
space enough provided without bending them. Besides the gain in nntri- 
tion thus secured by the tree, we have by this means an additional security 
ut the bracing and support secured by a broad base and steady 'anchor- 
age.' The ends of broken roots should be cut off smooth before the tree is 
planted. When digging the holes, the surface soil, being generally the 
best, should be thrown up on one side, and the poorer soil from below on 
the other. In fUllng in the better soil should be returned first, so as to be 
nearer the roots. If the soil be somewhat sterUe, some rich loam, com- 
post, or wood's earth, placed below and around the roots, would be the 
cheapest means of insuring success. In setting the tree it'should be placed a 
trifle deeper than it stood before, the roots should be spread out so that 
none are doubled, and fine, rich soil should be carefully sifted in among 
them so as to fill every space. Unless the soil is evidently damp enough, 
the trees should be well watered as soon as they are planted, and this pro- 
cess in dry seasons should be repeated from time to time through the first 
and second years. This is a service that can be assigned to the scholars 
with great propriety, but should not be overdone. The soil should be 
pressed down and around the roots to give them a firm hold. The surface 
should not be rounded up around the trees, at least no more than to allow 
for settling. In shoveling paths in the snow, it is well to heap it up around 
the trees in winter, to prevent them from starting prematurely in the 
spring." 

CARE OF THE TBBKB. 

When planted the trees should bs protected from injury. Care should 
be taken to keep each free from agencies that will t«nd to displace the 
roots. This can be done by driving one or more stakes close to the tree, to 
which it should be firmly lashed. If the grounds are not enclosed, stakes 
may be driven about each tree to which slats may be nailed. This will 
afford protection against intruding animals and prevent thoughtless pupils 
from wrenching any of them. Occasional watering in dry seasons, as 
stated above, should not be neglected. If the suggestion already made is 
adopted and a tree planted by the'pupila in each Form, the labor of caring 
for tbe«e trees may be wisely assigned to the pupils of each Form respect- 
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Ively. The teacher is requested to direct and supervise the efforts of pu- 
pils guarding against any dispodtion to overcare that may be detrimental 
to the growth of the trees. 



UST OP BBLEOnOKS. 



For the convenieDce of pupils and teachers a list of selections is given. 
The preparatory work should receive early attention and the pupils giren 
thorough drill. Additional subjects may be found io the Wi$aon»in Jour- 
nal of Education. 



LIST OF BEI.E(7nOIiB. 

Holly Tree, - Sonthey. 

Woods in Winter, ..... Longfellow. 

Houutain Daisy, .■--•. Burns. 

Plant a Tree, ---... Iatcoid. 

Forest Song, .--.,. Venable. 

Forest Trees, .----- Cook. 

Among the Trees, ..... Bryant. 

In a Foreet, ...... Southey. 

Under the Willows, LowelL 

Little Acorn ...... Hrs. HuDtlngtcm. 

Building of the Ship, ..... Longfellow. 

Song to the Trees, ..... Miller. 

In the Sugar Camp, ..... Alice Carey. 

Ttie Planting of the Apple Tree, ... Bryant. 

Woodman Spare that Tree, - - r - Morris. 

The Elm Tree and the Vine, .... Bryant. 

The Last Walk in Autumn, .... Whittier. 

The Reaper and the Flowers, - - - Longfellow. 

The Palm Tree, ...... Whittier. 

Under the Violets, ..... Holmes. 

The Willow. -...-. Mrs. Hemans. 

To a Pine Tree, ..... Lowell. 

Summer Woods, ...... Uay HowiU, 

Qolden Rod, ...... Ooodale. 

Historic Trees, ...... Delano. 

Autumn Woods, ..... Bryant. 

Forest Hymn, ...... Bryant. 

The Lumbermen, ..... Whittier. 

Children in the Wood, ..... Percy. 

The Oak, ...... Hill. 
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SOBJECfTB T' 

The Forests o! WlHcoDsin. 
The Trees ot Our Town, 
TheGreatForest&egioiisof America. 
The Influence of Climate upon Trees. 
The Influence of Trees upon Chmate. 
The Influence of Trees upon the Ejoil 

and Products. 
The Uses of Trees, 

Why Should We Observe Arbor Day ? 
Hie Pine Tree in Wisconsin. 



Our Orchards. 

Trees of Other t^nds. 

The EoemieH of Trees. 

Trees on the Farm. 

Historic Trees. 

The Origin of Coal. 

What Trees Furnish for Our Use^ 

How to Take Care of Trees. 

Trees Motioned in American History 

Out School Qrounds. 



Give the children holidays 

(and let these be jolly days) 
Grant freedom to the children in this joyous iipring; 

Better men hereafter 

Shall we have, for laogbter 
Freely shouted to the woods, 'till all the echoes ring. 

Send the children up 

To the high hills top, 

Or deep into the wood's recesses, 

To woo Spring's 



1 Hy country tis of thee. 
Sweet land of liberty. 

Of thee I sing: 
lAnd where my fathers died, 
IiAiid of the pilgrim's pride. 
From every mountain side 

Let freedom ring. 

S Hy native country, thee, — 
Land of the noble free — 

Thy name I love; 
I love thy roclis and rills. 
Thy woods and templed hills; 
Hy heart with rapture thrills 
like that above. 



8 Let music swell the breeze. 
And ring from all the treea 

Sweet freedom's song I 
Let mortal tongues awake. 
Let all that breathe partake; 
Let rocks the silence break, — 

The sound prolong! 

4 Onr father's god! to Thee, 
Author of liberty, 
To theo we sing: 
Long may our land be bright 
With freedom's holy light: 
Protect us by thy might. 
Great God, our King! 
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PLANT A TREE. 

He who plants a tree 
Pi&ntH a hope. 
Rootlets up through flbera blindly firope; 
Leaves unfold into horizouB free. 

So man's life must climb 

From the clode of time 

Unto heavBUB sublime. 
Canst thou prophesy, thou little tree, 
What the gloiy of thy boughs shall be? 



Be who plants a tree 
Plants a joy; 
Plants a comfort that will sever cloy — 
Every day a fresh reality. 

Beautiful and strong. 

To whose shelter throng 

Creaturen blithe with song, 
If though couldst but know, thou hapy tree, 
OF the bliss that shalt inhabit thee. 



He vho plants a tree. 
He plants peace. 
Under its green curtains jargons ceaae, 
Leaf and zephyr murmur soothingly; 

Shadows soft with sleep 

Down tired eyelids creep, 

Balm of slumber deep. 
Never hast thou dreamed, thou blessed treet 
Of the benediction thou shalt be. 



He who plants a tree. 

He plants youth; 

Vigor won for centuries in sooth; 

Life of time that hints eternity! 

Boughs their strength uprear, 

New shoots every year 

On old growths appear. 
Thou shalt teach the agee, sturdy tree, 
^onth of soul is immortality. 
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. He wboplantB a tree, 
He planto love; 
Tents of coolceBB apreadiDg out above 
Wayfarers he may not live to see, 
Gifts tliat grow are beet; 
Hands that bless are bleat; 
Plant: Life does the rest! 
Heaven and earth help him who plants a tree 
And his work its own reward shall be. 

—Lucy Labcoic 



' Professor Sargent, who nndertook ten jears ago to ascertain the condi- 
tion of the forests of the United States, estimated the yearly value of th« 
lumber, fuel and other forest products at that time as more than |700,000,- 
000. Their value is now probably at least (1,000,000,000, a sum that 
equals the value of our crops of wheat, octa, barley, rye, potatoes, cotton 
and tobacco taken together, and is greater than that of all our exports 
and more than ten times as great as the produce of our mioes of silver 
and goid. It is estimated that the ceusus report will show that we con- 
sumed last year, of sawn lumber alone 30,000,000,000 square or superficial 
feet. But such figures by themselves are meaningless. Let us consider, 
then, that this amount of lumber would load a train of cars 25,000 miles 
long, or sufficient to encircle the earth at the equator. And now, if w» 
add to the sawn lumber, which is only a small part of the total produce of 
of the fort sta, the timber, the railroad ties, the telegraph poles, the posts 
for fences, we shall have a train 73,000 feet long. If to this we add again 
the wood cut for fuel and for mining purposes, we shall have a train 
286,000 miles in length, or long enough to reach from the earth to tho 
moon and almost enough thenleft to encircle the globe twice! The weight 
of these forest products would be enough to load five hundred thousand 
(600,000) ships of one thousand (1,000) tons each 1 — Aobob Day Uanual, 
The trees which the children plant, or which they assist in dedicating, 
will become dearer to them as year after year rolls on. As the trees grow, 
and their branches expand in beauty , so will the lovo for them increase in 
the hearts of those by whom they were planted or dedicated, and long before 
the children reach old age they will almost venerate these green and liv- 
ing memorials of youthful and happy days; and as those who have loved 
and cared for pets will ever be the friends of our dumb animals, so will 
they ever be the friends of our forest trees, ftata the individual to the 
general, is the law of our nature. Show us a man who in childhood had a 
pet, and we'll show you a lover of animals. Show us a person who in 
youth planted a tree that has lived and flourished, and we'll show yon p 
friend of trees and of forest culture. — John B. Pb&Sleb. 
IS-H. 
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WOODMAN. SPARE THAT TREE. 



^Woodman, spare that treel 

Touch not a aingle bowl 
In jontb it sheltered me. 

And I'll protect it now. 
'Twaa mj forefather's hand 

That phu»d it near his cot, 
There, woodman, let it stand; 

Thj ax shall harm it not. 

lliat old familiar tree, 

Whose glory and renown 
.Are spread o'er land and sea — 

And nrouldst thou back it down? 
'Woodman, forbear thy strokel 

Cut not its earth-bound ties; 
<0, spare that aged oak, 

Now toweling to the skies! 



When but an idle boy 

I sought Its grateful abade; 
In all their gushing joy, 

Here, too, my sisters played, 
Uy m.other kissed me here; 

My father pressed my hand — 
Forgive the foolish ttax; 

But let that old oak stand. 

tif heart strings round thee cling 

Close as thy hark, old friend; 
Here shall the wild bird sing, 

And still thy branches bend, 
0)d tree? the storm still bTavel 

And, woodman, leave the spot. 
While I've a hand to save. 

Thy az shall harm it not. 

— George P. Morrit. 



ARBOR DAY. 

Off to the woodsl Off to the woods! 

Boys it's a grand new hoUdayl 
Off to the woods for a green young tree. 

And we'll plant it ourselves, on Arbor Day. 

Scamper and frolic? Oatber the flowers, 
Shouting our merrieat roundelay; 

The buds shall bloom, and the birds shall sing 
In the tree we plant on Arbor Day. 



Joy to the thought of our own, on 
Long may its branches shade ou 

This task shall ever our pleasure b 
Planting a tree on Arbor Day. 



«t 



Note. — Teachers in need of appropriate selections, songs, etc., for Arbor 
©ay, will find a very useful collection in a small pamphlet, " Arbor Day 
Leaves," prepared by N. H. Eggleston. This can be obtained by sending 
ten cents, in postage stamps, to the American Book Company, Chicago, IlL 

If the sobool Is located in a wooded district, improvement should be made 
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in the appearance of the Kroundi, aa the conditione may demand. Pre- 
serve a desirable number of the growing trees and trim them in accordance 
with their needs. 

Jrbor Da7 is not a legal holiday. Teaohecs are not at liberty to cloae 
their schools, but are authorized to eubetitute Arbor Day exercises for th» 
regular class work. 

Attention is also invited to the circular issued upon " Arbor Daj Cele- 
bration" by the Wisconsin State Horticultural Society, which embodies 
many helpful snggeetione upon the choice, manner of planting, and after 
care of trees. 

The advantages incident to neat, attractive surroundings should enlist 
the services and secure the active co'operation of teachers, school officers 
and patrons, in beautifying the school premises in every district. It is 
hoped that their united eSorte may result in the successful observance of 
Arbor Day throughout the state. 

Very respectfully, 

O. E. WELia, 
State Superintendent of PiMie Inttruction. 
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LIST OF NURSERYMEN AND FRUIT GROWERS IN 
WISCONSIN. 



Bojatott, W. D., Shtooton, nuraeiy growa «T«rgreenB aad Beedlings hy th« 

miUion. 
Bendizen, W. J., Waupaca, small fruit grower, 
Baraes, A. D., Waupaca, nurseryman. 
BmIw, O. H., Beloit, Box 741, small fruits. 

Cbrter, Q. W,, Waterloo, Prop. Waterloo Nurseries. 
Cluppel, F. H., Oregon, grower and dealer in nursery stock. 
Coe & Converse, Ft. Atkinson, nursery and small fruit. 

Freeborn, S. I., Ithaca, Pioneer Nurseries. 
Field, S. F., East Troy, farmer and fiuit grower. 
Fox, William, Baraboo, Prop. Mt. Airy Vineyttrd. 

Oilmore, H., Georgetown, small fruit grower. 

Gray, Warren, Darlington. Cottage Hill Fruit Farm, small fruit nursery. 

Oaynor, J. A., Qrand Rapids, cranberry grower. 

dale, Isaac & Son, Waukesha, nurserymen and fruit growers. 

HanchettdE Sou, Sparta, Badger State Berry Farm, small fruits a specialty. 

Bowie, John, Wanoakee, farmer and fruit grower. 

Hatch, G. A., Ithaca, bee-keeper and fruit grower. 

Hatch, A. L., Ithaca, Hill Crest Fruit Farm. 

Hirschinger, Cbas., Baraboo, orchardist and nursery atook of all kinds. 

Hamilton, C. H., Bipoii, fruit farm, small fruits a specialty. 

^ewett, Z. K., Sparta, Sparta Nurseries. 

Jeffery, Oeorge, 3736 Lisborn Ave. , Milwaukee, apples and pears a specialty. 

Kellogg, Qeo J. & Sons, Janesville, Belle Cottage Fruit Farm. 

Leitch, John, Hazomanie, small fruit grower. 

louden, P. W., Janesville, smallfruits. Originator J'easie strawberry. 

Uaaon, S. D. & Son, Ripon, small fruit growers. Plants for sale. 
UoColm, J. N., Plymouth, nurseryman and fruit grower. 
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Plamb ft Son, J. C. Hilton, Durserj luid dealer in all kinds of nursery 

stock. 
F«£ter, Oeo. P., Pewaukee, nursery and small fruits. 

Bobbins, Geo. H. Flattville, f^owor and propagator of small fruits. 

Seymoie, Asa N., U^zominie, small fruits. Dealer in plants and 

Tegetablea. 
Steenfort H., Watertown, fruit and vegetable garden. 
Springer, Wm., the Fremont nurBeHes. 

Tuttle, C. A. , Baraboo, nnrser^ and small fruit. 

Thayer, H. A., Sparta, fruit farm; small fruits in varietj. 

WarSdld, B. C, Sandoval, 111., fruit grower and originator of seedling 
Btrawberriee. 

Walstrum, Otsego, Mich. Prospect Nnraery company, fruit and orna- 
mental trees. 

Zahi, Solon, West Bend, small fruitgrower. 
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